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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the articles on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the correct 
endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 31. If you have a Social 
Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an English 
Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your scores in a note 
book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1, When a person seeks to obtain pleasure without responsibility and 
achievement without struggle, it is safe to say that such a person is: 
a. living in a dream world; b. going to go far; c. budgeting his time; 
d. qualified for an executive position. (P. 3) 


Irwin Shaw began his literary career at the age of 12 by: a. playing 
quarterback for Brooklyn College; b. writing a radio drama about Andy 
Gump; c. producing the one-act play, Bury the Dead; d. composing a 
series of essays for his school paper. 


A filibuster is said to take place when: a. wind storm sweeps the roof 
off a house; b. a Senator undertakes to talk for an unlimited period in 
order to prevent a vote on a bill he opposes; c. a swelling develops under 
the eye; d. a heavy barrage is laid down by two opposing armies. (P. 7) 


It is a breach of good manners for a girl to fail to introduce her dates to: 
a. the mailman; b. her parents; c. the books in her library; d. the latest 
danee steps. (P. 10) 


Aside from the Detroit River, the busiest canal in the world is: a. The 
Panama; b. the Suez; c. the Sault Ste. Marie; d. the Erie. (P. 11-S) 


Less than half of the people in the United States last year received: 
a. a ride in an automobile; b. a Christmas greeting; c. medical care; 
d. a copy of a newspaper. (P. 16-S) 


Eight out of every 10 American families receive as an annual income: 
a. interest on government bonds; b. dividends from American Telephone 
and Telegraph; c. less than $2,500; d. beer and skittles. (P. 16-S) 


In naming the literary classics of America, the great English novelist, 
W. S. Maugham, said, “To interest me, an American book must smack of: 
a. England; b. the soil; c. sugar and molasses; d. lavender and old lace. 
(P. 26-E) 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, Life is but an empty dream...” 
was written by: a. Art Tatum; b. Yvonne Dionne; c. Henry Aldrich; 
d. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (P. 22-E) 


Verbs are the bones of: a. mastodon; b. a sentence; ¢. rib roast; d. 
dessert. (P. 23-E) 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


What's Wrong with Day-Dreams? 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

What are day-dreams and what do they 
mean? My younger brother seems to be al- 
ways day-dreaming. Friends of his who 
have been in his class in school say they see 
him many times just sit looking out of a 
window as if he didn’t know what was go- 
ing on, and that he does this also when they 
are out together. He used to be a pretty 
ood student but his work has become 
worse and worse in the last year. Is his 
habit a bad sign? I'd like to see him change 
and would like to find out if anything can 
be done about it. 

Frank N. F. 


Nothing, if You Control Them 


Dear Frank: 

All of us wish we could have pleasure 
without responsibility and achievement 
without struggle. Since real life generally 
denies us this wish, we have to satisfy it 
in the day-dream, a form of imaginative 
play worked up into a continuous story. 
Whenever things become dull, or action 
is impossible or unsuitable, or we are 
thwarted and unhappy, we ring the cur- 
tain down on the outside world and raise 
up another in the little theatre inside our 
skulls. Here it is easy to make the play 
go anyway we like, since we are play- 
wright, producer and star—all in one. In 
our day-dreams, we live out events 
which may or may not occur and relive 
what is gone but not forgotten. Day- 
dreams give us what life is not ready to 
give or perhaps never can. They usually 
have a chief ate nearly always the 
dreamer himself. Sometimes he is a con- 
quering hero (or heroine), sometimes a 
suffering one, but always recognized or 
unrecognized merit is the big fact in the 
story. 

We seldom tell our day-dreams to 


other people, for that would mean re- 
vealing the method by means of which 
we solve our problems so satisfactorily. 
Yet day-dreams offer a direct path to the 
secret chambers of the mind, and young 
people might learn a great deal about 
themselves if they kept a record of these 
reveries. This should be done for a short 
period of time, since constant thinking 
of one’s self is not wholesome from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. The 
day-dream reveals our basic preference 
as to the kind of mate, vocation, life we 
desire. It is perfectly true that if we 
could press a magic button and make 
any particular day-dream come true, we 
might not always choose to press the 
button. But it is also true that unless our 
social life, our work and our loved one 
satisfies to some extent the needs we re- 
veal in our day-dreams, we will satisfy 
them more and more in the domain of 
the imagination. 

Day-dreams may have a constructive 
value, especially for young people. We 
all need temporary escapes from every- 
day life in order to relax in a world 
moulded closer to our heart’s desire. 
Take the humor day-dream, illustrated 
in the girl sitting by herself who sud- 
denly breaks into a laugh. When you 
question her, she replies that she was 
thinking how funny it would be if, etc., 
etc. She is very fond of a good laugh and 
not having anything laughable at hand 
proceeds to invent it. Day-dreams may 
also serve as a rehearsal for events to 
come and in this way stimulate imagina- 
tion and ambition. For a little success, 
obtained even in a reverie, often furnish- 
esa powerful incentive to go on. Day- 
dreams finally, may encourage creative 
work. The planning and problem-solving 
we do in our imagination can lead to 





Dr. George Lawton is a psychol- 
ogist and teacher experienced in 
dealing with problems of young 
people. Questions of general sig- 
nificance to high school boys and 
girls may be addressed to Dr. Law- 
ton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 











many ideas of genuine value which we 
later apply to real life situations. ° 

The average person knows a day- 
dream can be great fun, but he indulges 
himself only in his free time, and unless 
he is prepared actually to make it come 
true, he promptly forgets any reverie he 
has had. He puts himself on a day-dream 
budget: so many hours of living,» work- 
ing, struggling in the real world for so 
many minutes of day-dreaming. 

But the individual who is lacking in 
self-confidence and initiative especially 
in his relationships with other people, 
may take refuge in his day-dreams as a 
substitute for real doing. Instead of 
hustling about for the money he needs, 
or in making a definite attempt at 
achievement in the athletic field or in 
the classroom, he has a grand time imag- 
ining all the great things he will do. 
Rather than go out and woo the lady of 
his choice, he shyly worships her from 
afar and merely dreams of winning her, 
sometimes doing this for months or years 
without ever even speaking to the girl. 

As for your brother, in time he may 
find things to do which offer him genu- 
ine satisfactions, as a result of which his 
day-dreaming is likely to diminish. But 
should there be no lessening or should 
it increase, the wisest course is to con- 
sult someone in the school or community 
who has specialized in the treatment of 
personality maladjustments. It would be 
best if your brother himself sought as- 
sistance, but if this is not possible, it will 
have to be done by some member of the 
family. GEORGE LAWTON 





The new Garand Rifle developed for the 
United States Army by John C. Garand. 
Photo and detail, courtesy The Amer- 
ican Rifleman. 


HIGGINS INK helps you 


score bull’s-eyes with your ideas 


Translating the idea on paper was the first step in the production 
of this new rifle. So it is in all creative drawing and designing. 
And for more than 50 years, men of vision have been using Higgins 
Inks for their uniformity and even flow. rg ow | adaptable to 
pen, brush, or airbrush, Higgins Waterproof Black Drawin Ink 
will not smudge, nor will lig t, temperature or weather fade its 

rmanent brilliance. In addition to waterproof and soluble blacks, 
asinn American Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid, waterproof 
colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your next 
order — and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color 
Wheels showing Hi 


iggins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 
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271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, W.Y. 
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LIF SS is full of 


grand surprises! 


Imagine a real portable writer 
weighing 9 lbs.. .. with back spacer, 
swinging shift, 84-character key- 
board, many other helpful features 
-.-all for only $29.75. It’s the new 
Corona Zephyr ...one of five fine 
Coronas, each “tops” in its price 
class. Only $1.00 a week (only 70c 
for the Zephyr), plus small down 
payment, and you own a Corona! 


“BEST KNOWN... 
ste”. GORONA 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Mail Coupon! 
LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
D.:k 1, 725 4. Wash igten Sc, . yrecuse, N.Y. 


I'm thirking of buying a Corona. Please send free 
folder describing |: Zephyr CO Speedline. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 














make faster progress 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


MARTI BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


Dept. C Elkhart, Ind. 
Physical Education—Girls 


SA RG E N T PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


University 








4-yr ‘legree cor e ‘n physical and health ednestion and 
recreation. Physiotherapy major. 5 months’ instruction 
m land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H 

meiuded. Modern do mitories. 60th yr Cata'eg. Ernst 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Camb idge, Mass. 
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Answers to Dorothy Thompson 


Dear Forum: 

According to Dorothy Thompson’s article 
in the Dec. 11 Scholastic 80°” of the youth 
of New York City believe that ability no 
longer offers assurance of success in Amer- 
ica. I live in the western farm belt and I 
hope the youth in our section do not have 
that attitude. We feel something’s wrong 
when youth takes a stand like that—youth 
with their whole life before them, with 
American opportunities and resources 
Of comrse the depre-sion 
has had its part in forming that attitude in 
New York but we had a depression here, 
too. And the strange part about it is that 
in the West hard times have served as a 
tonic to create a more intense desire for 
success. There isn’t any shorter road to 
failure than for one to believe he is beaten 
before he has even begun fighting. 

Harry Culver, Jr., 
Homestead, Okla. 


Dear Forum: 

In her article on “Youth and Opportu- 
nity” Dorothy Thompson says: “Tell a 
young person that he had better count on 
four or five hard years of preparation, after 
school, for really satisfactory work, and 
he feels himself abused or exploited.” 
This may be true, but does she realize why? 

It is extremely difficult for the youth 
ot today to acquire a college education; 
every hard-earned penny counts. Begin- 
ning at the bottom is a wonderful way of 
really learning one’s chosen profession, but 
when one is expecting to support a family 
who have pinched and saved in order to 
give him an education no wonder “he finds 
himself abused and exploited.” 

If the money which is being spent on 
increasing an unnecessary large army and 
navy were concentrated upon aiding our 
unemployed parents, we would gladly clip 
a million newspapers in order to realize 
our ambitions. 

Mary E. Cooper, 
Coachella Valley Union High School, 
Thermal, California. 


Dear Forum: 

. « » Why shouldn’t there be a demand 
for skilled workers? Everyone wants the 
best of everything, so why shouldn’t em- 
ployers desire perfection? After finishing 
my education I, for one, will be willing to- 
take a job that offers only the chance to 
learn the skills involved. But of course, 
after a period of time I will rather expect 
a job which offers a chance for advance- 
ment. Why not start at the bottom of the 
ladder? Success requires patience, hard 
work, and experience. 

Christine Gotseff, 
Huerfano County High School, 





Walsenburg, Colorado. 


READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high schoo] 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words, 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors, 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
| Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C, 


Dear Forum: 

After reading Dorothy Thompson’s most 
— article I jumped to the con- 
clusion that the article was not as vigor- 
ous as it might have been... . Today 
there is a strong demand throughout the 
nation for competent and well-trained work- 
ers. Therefore, the young person who has 
a substantial character and is admirably 
equipped in skill will not have to wait for 
a chance in America. And who has a 
better opportunity to equip himself than 
the American citizen? 

This country offers any desirous youth 
the opportunity to get ahead, providing he 
has it in him to adjust himself to this 
rapidly changing world. .. . 

David J. Eaton, 
Yonker- (N.Y.) High School. 


Dear Forum: 

Miss Thompson used strong language in 
describing the youth of today. Tne youth 
of today isn’t the same as that of yester- 
day. The youth of yesterday was brought 
up on the adage, “children should be seen, 
not heard.” Today youth demands an- 
swers, expresses its opinion, and uses its 
own mind to form opinions. Except for a 
certain boldness, I believe youth is just as 
noble today as it was yesterday. . . . 

Alex Pastick, 
Seymour (Conn.) High School. 


Propaganda 
Dear Forum: 

Our class in Social Living reads every 
issue of Scholastic and I believe every per- 
son in the class thoroughly enjoys the 
magazine. 

I read all your articles on how to detect 
propaganda in the printed pages of our 
newspapers, books, and magazines, and it 
is my opinion that you are against propa- 
ganda and are trying to teach the high 
school student of today how to be able to 
read the printed page and just what to 
believe. 

Jean Perry, 


Cedar City (Utah) High School, 
Gay Head Mystery to be Solved 


Dear Forum: 

We thought your “Boy Dates Girl” col- 
umn in the Dec. 4 issue was colossal, but 
what we want to know is Who is Gay 
Head? You've promised many times to 
tell us, but we’re still in the dark. Since 
this is our last year in high school, as @ 
graduation present, won't you please an- 
swer this question? 

2 te Waka 2 
Middletown (Md.) High School. 

(This plea, and the many others like it 
have at last broken down our resistance. 
The identity of Gay Head, “y,, with 8 
handsome photograph of (him) (her) will 
appear in the February 5 issue. 
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More Than One String to Your Bow : 
An Editorial 





COLLEGE boy and 

a retired business 

man were sitting be- 
fore a crackling log fire in 
the man’s comfortable liv- 
ing room. The towering 
bookcases, the well-chosen 
art, a handsome revolving 
globe all bespoke culture 
and wide-ranging 
interests. 

The man spoke with appreciation of the book he 
had in his hand—a volume of Carl Sandburg’s new biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln, The War Years. He was an 
influential trustee of his Alma Mater, one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding colleges. He had spent much time at 
Geneva, serving his government on the economic com- 
mission of the League of Nations. He had been presi- 
dent or director of an important merchants’ association, 
of a national board of his church, of a body devoted to 
the arbitration of industrial disputes, of a scientific 
museum, of a non-profit association which publishes a 
great periodical of social service. All this in addition 
to having successfully built up and managed a leading 
distributing company in one of our basic industries. 

“What are you taking in college?” said the business 
man. 

“Well, I'm taking two physics courses, organic chem- 
istry, differential equations, scientific German, and 
European history. You see, I'm a junior now.” 

“Why so many science courses? Are you going in for 
engineering?” 

“No, sir. I might get a research job with a big cor- 
poration laboratory, or I might go into teaching. You 
have to specialize nowadays to get anywhere. And I 
felt I had to find something practical as soon as possible.” 

“What do you mean by practical—something that 
will help you financially? 

“Well, yes, I suppose so in a way. But I really mean 
something more than that. I don’t know exactly how 
to say it, but I want to study something that gets right 
down to reality, that explains how the modern world 
teally works.” 

“That’s fine; those are worth-while aims. But I'd like 
to tell you a story. When I went to college in 1892, I 
was what was known as a ‘greasy grind.’ I had been 
4 good student in high school, and I was ambitious to 











make an even better record in college. I had five years 
of Greek and more of Latin. I knew a lot about a few 
things. But I didn’t know anything about government, 
or psychology, or music, or social life. My father was a 
preacher and he would have liked to have me follow in 
his footsteps. But he was not narrow-minded and he 
knew that I would be a better minister if I were an 
all-around man. He told me: TIl help you through 
college all I can, but if you get yourself elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, you'll have to come home. This wasn’t 
because he didn’t respect scholarship. What my father 
meant was that he was glad I was a good student, but 
he didn’t want me to make grades the end of my exist- 
ence. And he also wanted me to gain a variety of other 
kinds of experience. I didn’t realize till much later how 
wise he was. 

“Well, I studied many kinds of subjects besides the 
ancient classics. I budgeted my time carefully, and 
learned how to make myself get up to tend furnaces. 
I went out for debating and worked on the college 
magazine. I learned to dance and play outdoor games. 
When I graduated, I wasn’t a Phi Beta Kappa, and I 
didn’t have five dollars in my pocket. But I felt I was 
ready for anything. I taught school a while to save some 
money. Then I went through law school, and taught law 
at nights while establishing a practice. 

“The reason I have told you all this is to show you how 
the most unexpected things are often the most important 
in our development. If anybody had told me then that, 
twenty years later, I'd be president of a big company, 
I would have thought he was crazy. No one was more 
surprised than I was when I found that my legal train- 


-ing had got me into business by the back door. I 


wouldn't have been able to do half what I have done 
if I hadn’t learned early that the man who has a wide 
variety of experience and interests is best able to take 
advantage of the different opportunities that he meets. 

“I don't object to any one’s learning all the science 
that he can. And I am sure that a man who hopes to 
carve out a career for himself must work hard and 
intensively at one or two fields. But in so doing, he 
shouldn’t become so narrowly specialized that he can't 
do or enjoy anything else. He ought to know something, 
at least, of the world’s great literature and art. He ought 
to know how politics and industry work, and realize 
that our society is going through momentous changes, 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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THE MARCHAB@®.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Budget Problems Sure to 
Bring Clashes in Congress 


Lobby. 1. A passageway, especially 
when serving also as a waiting room, as 
in the British House of Commons and in 
capitols in the United States. 2. The per- 
sons, collectively, who frequent the lob- 
bies, or other parts of a legislative house 
to transact business with the legislators, 
especially for the purpose of influencing 
legislation (“lobbying”). 

Members of Congress are very famil- 
iar with these definitions, especially defi- 
nition Number 2. And they are repeated 
here because lobbies and lobbyists are 
going to be much in the news during the 
present session of Congress. Why? Be- 
cause the President’s annual budget mes- 
sage called on Congress to economize, 
and added, “either stay within the 
budget or prepare to raise taxes and the 
national debt limit.” (Schol., Jan. 15, 
page 13-S.) 

Already, lobbyists employed by vari- 
ous farm organizations are telling Con- 
gressmen that farmers won't stand for 
any cut in aid to agriculture this year. 
And this year happens to be an election 
year. But if Congress does give in to the 
farm lobby, where will it get the money 
for farm relief spending? New taxes? 
Too risky before election. New borrow- 
ing by the Treasury? Any more borrow- 
ing will shoot the national debt above 
the $45 billion limit fixed by law. Then, 
where will the money come from? Per- 
haps by cutting the record-breaking de- 
fense request for $2,116 million. As 
Senator Adams of Colorado said, “I 
think we can make the savings by re- 
ducing appropriations for a war which 
is not coming.” (See Navy story on 
this page.) 

The first test of strength between 
economizers and spenders in Congress 
began last week when the Independent 
Offices Supply Bill came up for debate 
in the House. The House Appropriations 
Committee, which worked on the bill 
before it was sent to the House, made 
“hard-boiled” cuts in this spending 
measure, which supplies funds for such 
Federal agencies as the N.L.R.B., Mari- 
time Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, etc. These agencies are expect- 
ed to do some lobbying of their own 
in an effort to get larger appropriations. 

Earlier last week the Senate unani- 
mously approved Senator Harrison’s plan 
for a joint Senate-iiouse budget-making 





committee to study all spending bills 
and recommend cuts. At present, spend- 
ing bills are considered separately by 
the House Ways and Means and Ap- 
propriations Committees, and Senate Fi- 
nance and Appropriations Committees. 
(Schol., Jan. 8, p. 13-S, 14-S.) 

Senator Harrison wants members of 
all these Committees to get together and 
plan how to stay within the budget. 
House members are cold to this plan. 
They point out that the Constitution 
gives the House sole power to originate 
revenue bills, and the Harrison proposal 
would invade its territory. It is true, 
however, that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee usually rewrites finance bills 
passed by the House. 


Admiral Stark Asks Bigger 

Navy in Case of Allied Defeat 

A bill to increase the American Navy’s 
fighting strength by 25 per cent is now 
before the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, attended Committee 
hearings last week to explain the reasons 
why this increase is needed. 

Today, the Admiral said, America is 
safe because European nations are too 
busy fighting to bother us. But what 
about tomorrow? The Admiral believes 
this nation must consider what might 
happen if Britain and France were de- 
feated. At present, our Navy is strong 
enough to Fold its own in the Pacific 
Ocean, but we have only a small force 
in the Atlantic. And only a small Atlan- 
tic fleet is needed now, Admiral Stark 
said, so long as the British Navy is on 
the job. But he believes we should build 
additional ships as a “safety first” meas- 
ure in case the British Navy is crippled 
during the coming year. The Admiral 
also contended that “the possibility of 
an attack on our Pacific fleet by a com- 
bination of Japan, Russia, Germany and 
Italy” should be taken into account 
when making naval plans. 

The above js Admiral Stark’s outline 
of our Navy’s job for “today” and “to- 
morrow.” Here are the “tools” he wants 
Congress to provide: Six thousand new 
planes and 107 new warships, at a total 
cost of $1,300 million. In addition, how- 
ever, the Navy has 24 warships planned 
for construction during the coming year. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Spots Before His Eyes! 


Until these ships actually are completed 
they remain “a paper navy.” Several 
Senators have criticized Stark’s request 
for more ships because those already 
approved have not been built. 

Others doubt the need of more ships 
now and are critical of the Admirals 
picture of what might happen “tomor- 
row.” They don’t believe the British 
Navy will be defeated, and they question 
the assumption that a British-French 
defeat would bring an immediate attack 
on the United States. Nor do they think 
that a combination of Germany, Italy, 
Russia and Japan is likely to attack us. 
Italy is not likely to cooperate with Rus- 
sia, and may even turn against Germany 
within the next year. Furthermore, critics 
say, when the present European war 
ends, the victorious nations will be in no 
shape to take on the United States for 
a long time to come. 


FBI Arrests 18 Plotters 
For Fascist Dictatorship 

Eighteen members of the Christian 
Front — an anti-Semitic arganization- 
have been arrested on charges of plot- 
ting to overthrow the Government of the 
United States. J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(G-Men), announced this roundup @ 
New York City last week. 

Hoover said raiding G-Men seized 18 
cans of cordite (an explosive), 12 
Springfield rifles, 3,500 rounds of ammu- 
nition, and an assortment of pistols 
homemade bombs. Most of the prisoners 
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were either members of the New York 
National Guard, or had served in the 
regular army or reserves. One aim of the 

oup, Mr. Hoover said, was the eradi- 
cation of the Jews of the United States. 
Plans were made to terrorize Jews, and 
bomb various government buildings. 

The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, De- 
troit radio priest, whom the Christian 
Front claimed to support, disavowed all 
connection with the group. 


House Passes Anti-Lynching 


Bill; Senate Will Block It 


For the third time since 1922 the 
House of Representatives has passed 
an anti-lynching bill. The measure— 
known as the Gavagan Anti-Lynching 
Bill-would impose fines on county or 
State officials who were careless in pro- 
tecting persons accused of crimes and 
allowed mobs to lynch or injure them. 
There have been many cases where 
sheriffs made little effort to keep a lynch 
mob from seizing a prisoner and killing 
him. The Gavagan Bill would give Fed- 
eral courts the power to try law officers 
accused of negligence. Persons injured 
by mobs, or relatives of those killed, 
could sue counties for damages as high 
as $10,000. 

Southern members of the House, who 
said the measure was aimed at their 
states, made a losing fight against it. But 
they are confident that Southerners in 
the Senate will block the Bill. Senator 


Tom Connally of Texas, who led the | 
filibuster against the lynching bill two | 


years ago, gave notice he would lead 
such a fight again. Those who have seen 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington know 
that a Senator can talk as long as he 
wants to. Thus Senators may filibuster— 
hold the floor and kill time—in order to 
prevent a vote on a bill they oppose. It 
takes a two-thirds vote of the Senate to 
halt a filibuster, and this drastic limita- 
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Shoe workers employed at the Endicott-Johnson plants celebrate their victory over 
4F.L. and CIO unions. They voted 5 to 1 against unionization in an N.L.R.B. poll. 
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tion on freedom of debate seldom is 
used. 

Opponents of the Gavagan Bill point- 
ed out that lynchings in the United 
States have dropped to an all time low 
of only three in 1939. This proves, they 
said, that public opinion and education 
have solved the problem better than any 
Federal law could. 


Endicott-Johnson Workers 


Reject A. F. L. and C. I. O. 


Under the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act workers are given the right to or- 
ganize unions of their own choosing and 
bargain collectively with their employ- 
ers over wages and conditions of work. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
enforces the Wagner Act and holds elec- 
tions to determine what union, if any, 
is favored by workers in a plant or in- 
dustry. 


Last week the N.L.R.B. held the sec- | 


ond largest election in its history to de- 


termine whether shoe workers in the | 
plants of the Endicott-Johnson Corpora- | 


tion’s plants at Johnson City, Owego, 
Binghamton, and Endicott, New York, 
wanted to join a union. Results of the 
ballot showed that 12,693 shoe workers 
voted against representation by a union, 
1,612 voted in favor of joining an Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor union, and 
1,079 favored the CIO. When the re- 


| sults were announced the anti-union 


workers took a day off to celebrate. 
Charles F. Johnson, Jr., vice president, 


said the vote proved that the com- | 
pany’s labor policies were sound. It was 


one of the first companies in America to 
introduce a profit sharing plan to reward 


the workers when business was good. In | 
addition, the firm provides recreational | 
facilities, hospital service, cut-rate mar- | 
kets, and housing. George F. Johnson, | 


chairman of the company, received the 
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Forbes award last year as “the man who 
has done the most to humanize busi- 
ness.” 


House Committee Hears Hull 
Defend Reciprocal Trade Act 


Before any bill is voted upon by either 
house of Congress it is considered by 
the proper House and Senate committee. 
The committee studies the bill, often 
holds public hearings to let citizens testi- 
fy for and against it and then reports to 
the House or Senate. This long road is 
being traveled by the Roosevelt Admin- 


‘ istration’s Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


Act. If Congress does not approve a bill 
extending the life of this Act for three 
more years it will die on June 12, 1940. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
been in charge of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act since its passage in 1934. He has 
signed 22 trade agreements with foreign 














N. Y. Times 
This chart shows that lynchings this year 
were the least since records have been kept. 


countries, and is convinced that this Act 
should be renewed. Therefore, Secretary 
Hull led the parade of witnesses testify- 
ing in favor of the Act at Ways and 
Means Committee hearings. (See Schol., 
Jan. 15, pages 9 and 14-S for discussion 
of the trade pacts.) 

Chairman Doughton believes his 
Committee will approve the trade act by 
a margin of 15 Democrats to 10 Re- 
publicans. And since there is a strong 
Democratie majority in the House the 
act should win in the final vote. The 
outcome is mcz. uncertain in the Senate. 
The Republicans are lining up solidly 
and hope to make the trade pacts a cam- 
paign issue in the 1940 Presidential 
election. There are some Democratic 
Senators who may support the Republi- 
cans because of home town businessmen 
and farmers who object to the pacts on 
the ground that they allow foreign prod- 
ucts to enter the United States and com- 
pete with them. 








Belgium Mobilizes As Rumors 
Say Germany Plans Invasion 


Europe’s map last week was as 
speckled with trouble spots as a boy 
with measles. 

Belgium began moving civilians away 
from areas near the German border. 
The Belgian armed forces were com- 
pletely mobilized and put on a war foot- 
ing. The Netherlands canceled all army 
leaves and ordered border forts fully 
manned. French officials believed 





asked Turkey for naval bases on the 
Black Sea as outposts against Russia. 
(Schol., Jan. 15, page 12.) 


“War in Earnest”—Soon? 
British-French and German land 

forces were quiet last week, but there 

was considerable aerial activity. Ger- 


man bombers raided British shipping 





Belgium and the Netherlands are play- 
ing the British-French game by getting 
excited about rumors of a “German in- 
vasion.” The Nazi press charges that 
Britain and France hope to provoke 
Germany into an attack so they will have 
an excuse for going through Belgium 
and the Netherlands, thereby getting 
around the heavily fortified German 
Westwall. 


New Japanese Premier 
Favorable to United States 


For over three years the Japanese 
Army has been fighting stubbom 
Chinese forces which it thought 





that Germany would take advantage 
of freezing weather to launch a 
mechanized attack through these 
nations and out-flank the Maginot 
Line. Germany accused Britain and 
France of starting these rumors in 
order to drag Belgium and the 
Netherlands into the conflict. 


Scandinavia Nervous 

Russia announced that protests to 
Sweden and Norway against their 
aid to Finland had been met with 
“unsatisfactory replies.” Norway in- 
sisted that she was not recruiting 
men to fight for the Finns, and it 
was not a violation of Norwegian 
neutrality for volunteers to go to 
Finland. Sweden said there was no 








reason for Soviet complaints. At 
Stockholm, King Gustav of Sweden 
announced that 50 per cent of the 
budget for this year would go for na- 
tional defense. He promised Finland all 
material aid outside of actual armed as- 
sistance. 

Finland reported widespread Russian 
bombing raids in an effort to demoralize 
the population. Cold weather, ice, snow, 
and hard-fighting Finnish troops con- 
tinued to balk all Russian drives. Picked 
troops, selected from Russia’s secret po- 
lice led assaults on Finnish lines. 


Balkan Uncertainty 

Balkan quarrels started the World 
War in 1914, but Balkan nations don’t 
want their quarrels to help spread the 
present War to that part of Europe in 
1940. The Balkan Entente-Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Greece, and Rumania—prepared 
to meet early in February to discuss 
ways of keeping the European conflict 
from spreading southeastward. Prince 
Paul of Yugoslavia, whose nation is anxi- 
ous to avoid war at all costs, and King 
Carol of Rumania, whose nation is 
threatened one week by Germany, the 
next week by Hungary, and the next by 
Russia, met secretly a few days ago to 
discuss the situation. Italy sought to 
bolster her position in the Balkans by 
obtaining agreements with Hungary and 
Yugoslavia which would block any Rus- 
sian advance. Reports said Italy also 








Another Vesuvius 


with increasing regularity, while British 
planes bombed German naval bases, and 
carried out daring observation flights 
over Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. In a speech last week Prime 
Minister Chamberlain warned the Brit- 
ish to expect trouble from Germany 
when the weather cleared up. He be- 
lieves Hitler's long-threatened “war in 
earnest” may be on the way. 


“Ounce of Prevention”? 

If French rumors have any facts back 
of them, a German attack on Belgium 
and the Netherlands should be under 
way by now. But most observers were 
of the opinion when this was written 
that Germany would not attack these 
small nations. They believed Belgium 
and the Netherlands were just playing 
safe on the theory that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
But even this “ounce of prevention”— 
mobilization to forestall a surprise at- 
tack—is very costly and these nations 
cannot afford it very long. Any German 
drive now could make some headway 
over the frozen ground and ice-locked 
canals, but when the Spring thaw set in 
it would be mired down and cut off 
from communication with German sup- 
ply bases. 

It is the German contention that 





could be smashed in three or four 
months time. This costly campaign 
has brought the Japanese Govern- 
ment a pack of troubles in the form 
of heavy debts and strained rela- 
tions with other countries. Two 
Premiers, who failed to solve prob- 
lems arising from the Chinese war, 
have been forced to resign in the 
past year. Another Premier—General 
Nobuyuki Abe—resigned last week. 

Premier-General Abe’s resigna- 
tion was brought about by the 
strained relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Japan over violations 
of American business and property 
rights in China. The United States 
bases its policy on the Nine Power 
Pact, in which Japan, as well as 
other nations, promised to respect 
the independence of China. Japan 
has ignored this Pact and now talks 
of establishing a “new order” in the 
Far East. The American denunciation 
of the U. S.—Japan trade treaty of 1911 





takes effect on January 26. Then the . 


United States will be free to impose re- 
strictions on Japan’s trade. Congress 
has four bills calling for an embargo 
on the shipment of war materials to 
Japan. 

Henry L. Stimson, who was Secretary 
of State in 1931, when Japan made its 
first grab of Chinese territory, publicly 
demanded last week that the American 
Government extend its “moral embargo” 
against Japan. The United States al- 
ready has a “moral embargo” on the 
shipment of planes and special aviation 
gasoline to Japan and Russia—that is it 
tries to persuade firms not to ship these 
materials. Mr. Stimson wants this “moral 
embargo” extended to steel, scrap iron, 
and fuel, and hopes that Congress later 
will make this official with an embargo 
law. 

Premier Abe’s failure to work out an 
agreement continuing the U. S.—Japan 
trade treaty, convinced Japanese army 
and navy officers that a new man was 
needed for this job. The new Premier 
is Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai. He has 
in the past favored closer relations with 
the United States and Britain, and op- 
posed any alliance with Germany and 
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Italy. His selection as Premier may 
mark a turn toward friendly relations 
with America. At least it indicates that 
Government affairs have been taken out 
of the hands of army officers and given 
the navy. Naval officers have been 
itical of army policy in China, as well 


Jas opposed to stirring up trouble with 


Britain, France and the United States. 
They, after all, have the job of protect- 
ing this island nation from naval attack 
and prefer not to make too many 
enemies. 

How does it happen that Japan’s 
amy and navy have the final word on 
affairs in Japan? Doesn't the nation 
have a Parliament and political leaders? 
Yes, this nation has a P---l'-ment, and it 
is supposed to cen*-ol the Premier. 
When the Premier fails to obtain a ma- 
jority vote in Parliament he is expected 
toresign. But there is a catch to this. 
A Premier’s cabinet—officials who help 
him run the Government—must contain 
a War and a Navy Minister and they 
must be officers in the army and navy. 
If the army and navy don’t like the 
Premier’s policies they can refuse to al- 
low one of their officers to serve in the 
cabinet. Thus a Premier favored by 
Parliament can be upset by the army or 
the navy, while a Premier favored by 
military and naval leaders can ignore 
Parliament. 
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Finland Has Tough * 


/inters, Too 


Russia, Germany Plan Canal 
System to Beat Allied Blockade 


; Russian newspapers report that work 
is being rushed on a new canal system 
to “lnk the Black Sea and Danzig.” 
Rivers in southwestern Russia would be 
linked by canals with the Vistula or other 
Tivers in that part of Poland now con- 
trolled by Russia. This water transport 
system then would make it possible to 
ship oil from Batum, which is the point 
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of export for the oil fields of Baku. 
The waterway report is Russia’s way 
of assuring Germany that ways will be 
found to ship her necessary oil supplies 
even if Britain and France do succeed 
in blocking routes through the Balkans 
and up the Danube River. Engineers 
said, however, that a lot of money 
would be needed for the Black Sea-Dan- 
zig waterway, and the time required to 
complete this undertaking might pre- 
vent its use during the present war. 
Another Russo-German plan calls for 
the use of Soviet railroads to bring oil 
from Iran (Persia) to Germany by way 
of Russian and former Polish territory. 
This would be another way of beating 
the British-French naval blockade which 
is halting practically all shipments 
bound for Germany. But would this pro- 
posal make up the shortage of German 
oil, said to amount to eight million tons 
a year? Experts who have studied Rus- 
sia’s railroads say she does not have the 
tank cars necessary to carry more than 
half of the oil needed by Germany. 


Most U. S. Ships Transferred 
to South American Routes 


Two months ago the revised Neutral- 
ity Act of 1939 was passed by Congress. 
It put our trade with warring nations on 
a “cash and carry” basis and barred 86 
American ships from trading in Euro- 
pean danger zones. 

Ship owners and sailors protested that 
they were forced to shoulder the heav- 
iest burden of neutrality. The United 
States Lines—largest company dealing 
with Europe—sought to get around the 
Neutrality Act by transferring eight of 
its vessels to the flag of Panama. Public 
protests caused the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which regulates U. S. shipping, to 
delay approval of this plan. President 
Roosevelt finally took a hand in the con- 
troversy and ruled against the U. S. 
Lines. (Schol., Nov. 20, 1939, page 8.) 

Events since that time, however, show 
that American shippers have solved their 
problems fairly well. Most of them have 
switched ships from European routes to 
South American and Far Eastern routes, 
which are not forbidden territory. Some 
have sold vessels to Britain, Norway and 
other nations. A few lines are running 
ships to Genoa, Italy, and Bergen, Nor- 
way, which are just outside Europe’s 
war zones. 

U. S. Lines has the biggest headache 
of any shipping line. It wonders what to 
do with the America, largest vessel ever 
built in this country, which will soon be 
finished. This $17 million luxury liner 
was scheduled to serve European ports, 
but the Neutrality Act upset that plan. 
The Maritime Commission, which has 
granted the U. S. Lines part of the mon- 
ey to build the America, also is worried. 
It does not want this ship to stand idle 
in port, thereby wasting $17 million. 
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President Asks Congress to 


Provide More Aid to Finns 
President Roosevelt prepared last 
week to send a letter to Congressional 
leaders suggesting further financial aid 
to Finland by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Sentiment was growing in Congress to 
advance to the Finns a new credit of $25 
million through the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Export-Import Bank. These 
same agencies already have granted a 
credit of $10,000,000 to Finland for the 
purchase of supplies here. 

Several bills providing aid to Finland 
are awaiting action in Congress. One 
bill would grant a credit of 60 million 
for the purchase of goods in America. 
Another measure would hand back to 
Finland the money she has paid in the 
past years on her war debt to the United 
States. Still another bill would allow the 
U. S. army to sell its new semi-automatic 
Garand rifles to the Finns for $1 each. 
The sponsor of this bill argues that it 
would give the Finns important aid 
while permitting a test of the Garand 
rifle under actual war conditions. 

Several Senators have expressed the 
desire to aid Finland, but they want to be 
sure, first, not to leave the States open 
to trouble later. For example, they ask, 
will aid to Finland now force America to 
grant similar aid to any other nation that 
is attacked? Furthermore, a public stand 
on U. S. aid to Finland might get Amer- 
ica into trouble with other nations. 

The desire to avoid more clashes with 
Russia over Finnish aid, has caused offi- 
cials to refuse to permit credits to be 
used for the purchase of military equip- 
ment. These credits have been used only 
for food and over civilian supplies. Con- 
gress, however, may pass a definite law 
allowing the Finns to use American 
credits for the purchase of military 
equipment. 
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16. Bringing Up Fathers 
By Gay Head 


F course, Sally, (“Sonja”) Henicke 
() was fond of her father, but he 

was so—so old-fashioned about 
some things. Those funny-looking, stiff 
collars, that diamond horseshoe stick- 
pin, and high-buttoned shoes! Nobody 
wore things like that any more. Nobody 
but Father—and he would to his dying 
day! And his notions about young peo- 
ple seemed just as stuffy as his shoes. 
Evidently he wanted his daughter to be 
something out of the Mauve Decade, 
or whatever age it was when girls were 
all blushes and bustles—and never went 
out after dark. 

Sally was. brooding over this as she 
finished dressing for her date with Tom- 
my Trotter. At least, she hoped Father 
would let her go ahead with the date 
and not order Tommy out of the house. 
But she wasn’t sure. Not after the way 
he’d called her home from the skating 
party, as if she were a five-year-old! 
What if she had told him only that she 
was going skating and “by the Trotters’ 
for food”—and then had forgotten to 
telephone and ask if she might stay on 
for dancing? Was that any reason for 
him to embarrass her before perfect 
strangers? As if being a “new girl” in 
school and trying to make a good first 
impression wasn’t hard enough without 
having a fussy father! It would be a 
wonder that she would ever have any 
more dates, if the boys started thinking 
her father was—queer! 

They certainly would have thought 
him “unusually expressive” if they'd 
heard him raising a ruckus earlier that 
evening. And why? Simply because 
he’d overheard her calling Tommy 
Trotter on the phone and saying, “Mister 
what’ cha-call-um, what-cha doin’ to- 
night?” Of course, she hadn’t meant 
it literally. Those were just some words 
from In the Mood, the No. 1 song hit 
of the moment with the Central crowd. 
And she hadn’t been “chasing boys,” as 
Father seemed to think. Tommy had 
asked her to go to the movies that after- 
noon and she'd promised to let him know 
later. Tommy was working at the Big 
Scoop until seven and couldn’t use the 
telephone for personal calls. So she had 
to — him. That was all. But no 
explanations had had any effect on 
Father. He’d stormed around the room 
in a purple rage. And Aunt Millie sit- 
ting there with that smirky smile on her 
face, as if she was too good for any- 
thing! Oh-h-h! There were times when 
Sally almost hated Avnt Millie, although 
she hated herself for feeling that way. 


10 


Aunt Millie was almost as good as a 
trained nurse with Mother when she had 
one of her long sick spells. 

But Father was being too unreason- 
able for words, Sally thought. Father 
was clamping down on her. If she were 
only a boy, like Frank, who was twenty- 
six and had been his own boss for years. 
Perhaps she'd talk things over with him. 
He'd always seemed so much older— 
still, he was her brother. 


about some things. He’s ready enough 
to accept things like the automobi e, 
radio, and plumbing, but he’s still re. 
membering that to be modern in his 
heyday was to say things like “twenty- 
three skiddoo” and to wear celluloid 
collars. Why, I'll bet he hasn’t been to 
a dance since he used to do the turkey. 
trot himself. And it isn’t entirely his 
fault either. I’m afraid we boys didn’t 
do our part in bringing him up-to-date 
for you. Then your being the only gir] 
and the rest of us so much older—and 
Mother an invalid—well, it’s been tough 
on both you and Father. But he’s = 
a swell person, if you’d get to know him 
better. Don’t laugh! I mean that. Try 
talking to him more about the boys you 
like—your dances and parties. The rea- 
son he seems suspicious is because he 





It was freezing cold and the wind whizzed over their heads in the open-air job, 
but Sally’s father seemed to weather the gale. At least, he didn’t cry for help! 


Sally heard Frank whistling in his 
room as she knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” Frank called. He was 
standing at the dresser tying his tie. 
“Oh, hello, Sal. I’m stepping out to 
Lucille Bagby’s party tonight. You know, 
people in this town are nice to new- 
comers, aren't they?” 

“Uh-huh,” Sally answered absent- 
mindedly and then added suddenly, 
“Frank, what makes Father so—well, 
narrow-minded? Do you know he ac- 
tually made me wipe all the lipstick off 
my mouth before I could go out with 
‘Screwball’ the other night? ‘Screw’ 
standing right there, too! And you heard 
that silly row before supper tonight.” 

“Yes, I know,” Frank said sympa- 
thetically, “I used to buck him too. But 
that’s the wrong way to tackle him. Now 
I’m beginning to understand his attitude. 
You see, Father hasn’t quite caught up 
with the age we're living in. That is, 





doesn’t know what you do. Tell him. 

“Well, I—oh, there’s the doorbell! I 
have to run. ... But thanks a lot, Frankl!” 

By breaking all speed records Sally 
managed to get downstairs 
Father had time to get to the hall. 

“I'll get it, Father,” she called to him 
and then hurried to the door. 

“Hello, Tommy. Come in. And hang 
your coat on the rack there.” 

“All right,” Tommy said, “only I 
thought we were going to ty 0 
make——” 

“Psst! Father. In there.” Sally whisp- 
ered. “And he’s not exactly in the mood, 
if you know what I mean!” 

“Oh,yes, wonderful night out. Cleat 
as a whistle.” Tommy said in @ 
voice and then added under his breath 
“Leave it to me. I’m a fixer!” 

Sally was none too sure of this but 
she took him in and introduced him 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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HAT is the world’s busiest 
canal? 
The Suez — connecting the 


Mediterranean and Red Seas? 

The Panama Canal—connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? 

No. The Detroit River canal, which 
connects Lake Huron and Lake Erie by 
way of Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair 
River, easily ranks ahead of them all. 
You may argue that this waterway is 
more like a river than a canal. Well, 
let’s eliminate it and hunt for another 
one. Next in rank is the Sault (Soo) 
$t. Marie Canal between Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron. In 1938 over 40 mil- 
lion tons of freight went through this 
Canal, while the Suez had 34 million 
tons and the Panama 26 million tons. 

Through the Soo Canal come the 
long, narrow ore boats bringing iron 
ore from Minnesota’s Mesabi_ Iron 
Range, while other lake boats carry 
Canadian and American wheat and 
lumber to eastern markets, or for ship- 


_ment abroad. The Soo Canal is on one 


of the world’s great river systems—the 
St. Lawrence. With its five Great Lakes 
—Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie and 
Ontario—the St. Lawrence has served 
as Canada’s chief highroad to the West 
since the days of the early French fur 
traders and missionaries. And along 
this waterway are many of the United 
States’ important cities—Duluth, Min- 
nesota, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo. 

After looking at a map, you may 
wonder why Duluth, or Detroit, is con- 
sidered to be on the St. Lawrence 
River system. It is true that the name 
“St. Lawrence” applies only to the lower 
third of this 2,100 mile river system. 
But the stream actually rises at the 
source of the St. Louis River, near the 
headwaters of the Mississippi in Min- 
nesota, flows into Lake Superior, 
through the other Great Lakes, and 
empties into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
at Cape Gaspe, Quebec. The St. 
Lawrence, however, is that part of 
the main stream which flows from Lake 
Ontario to Cape Gaspe, 770 miles. It 
is one of the widest of rivers. A trav- 
eler approaching from Europe usually 

ils some distance up the St. Lawrence 
before he realizes that he is in a river 
at all. At Point des Monts both banks 
become visible, yet the river here is 40 
miles across and very deep. 

Because the St. Lawrence is so wide 
and deep, huge ocean liners may go 
up the river to Quebec. But the next 
160 miles to Montreal are open only to 
Ocean steamers taking not more than 
30 feet of water. Smaller ships may go 
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A Seaway to the Heart of the Continent? 


Canada and U. S. Resume Talks on St. Lawrence Power and Trade Project 


up the river to Lake Ontario by a com- 
bination of short canals and 14-foot 
channels, but the current is too swift 
for heavy boats in many places. Lighter 
boats, however, can make this trip and 
go on from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie 
by way of the new Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls. The locks of 
the Welland Canal serve as a sort of 


The United States would get a “fourth 
seacoast,” in addition to the Atlantic, 
Gulf of Mexico and Pacific. 

The first survey for such a seaway 
was ordered by the United States'Gov- 
ernment in 1835. President Herbert 
Hoover favored the St. Lawrence 
Waterway in 1928. In 1935 a treaty to 
put the plan into effect was presented 
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Erie. Ships are lifted or lowered 3261 
feet between the two Lakes—almost 2/3 
the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment. From there the take boats have 
smooth sailing through Lake Erie, the 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, the St. 
Clair River, Lake Huron, the Soo Canal 
and Lake Superior, a distance of 1,677 
miles. 

For many years the ore and wheat 
boats of the Great Lakes have had an 
all-water route from Lake Superior to 
the Atlantic. Goods also can be shipped 
from Buffalo, across northern New York 
on the New York State Barge Canal, 
which connects with the Hudson River 
above Albany. From there the barges 
go down the broad Hudson to Amer- 
ica’s greatest seaport—New York City. 


A “Fourth Seacoast”? 


And for 100 years men have dreamed 
of making the St. Lawrence waterway 
even more useful. “Instead of merely 
having a waterway for small lake boats,” 
they said, “why not build a seaway for 
real ocean-going vessels, which could 
run from the Atlantic, up the St. 
Lawrence and on through the Great 
Lakes to the head of Lake Superior?” 
Ocean steamers could sail right into the 
heart of the great American and Cana- 
dian Midwest. Inland cities would be- 
come seaports even though they were 
1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 
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to poll the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity in the Senate, while Canada did not 
take any action on it. Combined with 
the seaway — was a program for 
harnessing the swift waters of the St. 
Lawrence and making them generate 
electric power. In fact, the seaway 
and the power project work well to- 
gether. Dams are needed to increase 
the depth of the seaway so ocean- 
going vessels can use it. And the water 
held back by the dams can be used to 
generate electric power. It is the oppor- 
tunity to share in the electricity as 
duced that again has aroused Canadian 
interest in the St. Lawrence Waterway. 
In 1935 Canada was not very interested 
in the electric power angle of the 
scheme. Premier Hepburn of Ontario 
Province was particularly opposed to 
the waterway. Today, however, Can- 
ada is at war, and Britain expects 
Canadian industries to turn out great 
quantities of war supplies. Ontario’s 
factories may face a power shortage 
before the end of 1942. The St. Law- 
rence power projects could produce two 
million additional horsepower of elec- 
tricity. These projects, of course, will 
not be ready for five or six years even 
if the St. Lawrence treaty is approved 
by the Senate and Canada’s Parliament. 
But if Canada approves the St. Lawrence 
treaty, the United States ‘Will give On- 
tario the right to take more water power 
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present, the division of Niagara Falls 
water power is fixed by a 1909 treaty, 
and President Roosevelt refused to 
change that agreement when Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario balked at the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty in 1935. 
This is the main reason why Premier 
Hepburn has suddenly dropped his op- 
position to the waterway plan. 


Opening the Midwest 


Studies of the St. Lawrence Seaway- 
Power Project were reopened last week 
by experts from the United States and 
Canada. The total cost of the project 
will be $500 million, with the United 
States’ share amounting to around $272 
million. The map indicates the differ- 
ent jobs facing the two nations. When 
all details are decided upon the St. 
Lawrence treaty will be submitted to 
the U. S. Senate and Canada’s Parlia- 
ment for approval or rejection. 

President Roosevelt, and Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King of Canada strongly 
favor the seaway. They believe it will 
be a great help to American and Cana- 
dian farmers. How? At present, much 
of America’s and Canada’s wheat is 
carried by rail to seaports for shipment 
abroad. Rail rates are four times as 
high as boat rates. Thus if the farmers 
could ship their grain to market by boat 


they could cut costs and compete more 


successfully with low-priced European 
grains. Many towns and cities along 
the St. Lawrence waterway would bene- 
fit by being placed within reach of 
ocean-going ships. They could buy 
and sell goods more cheaply because 
of the lower cost of water shipments. 

The power production plans of the 
seaway interest President Roosevelt as 
well as various Canadian industrialists. 
When he was Governor of New York 
State, Mr. Roosevelt, and his power ad- 
visor Leland Olds, wanted to generate 
power along the St. Lawrence and sell 
it through a state agency. These state 
power sales, they believed, would serve 
as a “yardstick” to measure the rates of 
private power companies and see that 
they were fair. A similar “yardstick” 
is used today by the TVA. President 
Roosevelt still favors this plan. He 
recently appointed Olds Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission and 
sent him to Canada to work on the St. 
Lawrence project. 


Critics Speak 


But nearly every new idea usually 
hits the pocketbook of some existing 
organization. What about the private 
power companies, the railroads, truck- 
ing companies, and seaport cities that 
may be injured by the St. Lawrence 
seaway-power plan? 

Private power companies say the 


United States is amply supplied with 
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from Niagara Falls immediately. At 


electric power, and $272 million is too 
much money to spend for a project of 
doubtful value. They also question the 
fairness of building “yardstick” plants 
with taxpayers’ money and using them 
to hurt private business. Canadian 
factory-owners want more ae, but 
they, too, may want to go slow on the 
whole St. Lawrence project. Some of 
them are opposed to spending several 
hundred million dollars now when war 
costs already have placed a heavy bur- 
den on the Canadian treasury. A sim- 
ilar argument is used by American 
opponents of the project. They insist 
that defense costs are high enough with- 
out adding $272 million more on the 
budget. 

Railroads in Canada and the United 
States are bitterly opposed to the 
project. The government-owned Cana- 
dian National Railway now loses about 
a million dollars:a week. Canadians 
say, why not solve this railroad’s finan- 
cial problems before building a seaway 
that will take more business away from 
it? American railroads along the Great 
Lakes, and eastward, have a similar 
argument against seaway competition. 
They say it is wrong to use taxpayers’ 
money to build a seaway that will take 
business away from railroads. which 
are, after all, owned by taxpayers. 

Seaports along the Atlantic from 
Montreal down the coast are worried. 
New York City and Boston believe the 
seaway will ruin them. If ocean-going 
ships take goods direct from the Mid- 
west to Europe, shipping companies 
and workers in New York and Boston 
will lose out. At present, — and 
other goods from the Great Lakes region 
are brought to the Atlantic seaports 
and. then loaded on ships bound for 
Europe. Montreal also fears that it will 
lose business to other cities. 

Chicago is on the fence at present. 


It would like to be on a seaway to the 





: Wide World 
If the St. Lawrence waterway is constructed to make “seaports” of many inland 


Canadian and American cities, several power plants such as this one at Chipewawa, 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara River, would be built to generate electricity, 


Atlantic, but it also wants a seawa 
southward to the Gulf of Mexico by 
way of the Mississippi River. Chicago- 
ans ask; “Is there enough water in the 
Great Lakes to supply a seaway to the 
Atlantic and one to the Gulf?” 

Other New York critics want to build 
an “all-American seaway” to the Atlan- 
tic by using the New York State Barge 
Canal, instead of the St. Lawrence 
River. The reply is that this route 
would cost too much to build and would 
be too slow because of the narrow 
canals and locks required to get ships 
up and down hills. On the other hand, 
the St. Lawrence seaway would need 
only 16 locks and about 40 miles of 
canal. Niney-seven per cent of the sea- 
way will be on “open water’—on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes. 

Critics come back and say that the 
seaway would be frozen up four or five 
months of the year. Proponents repy 


‘that during the winter season the raik. 


roads would benefit because seaway 
traffic would be turned over to them 
Furthermore, they say the great i 
crease in business activity in the Mid 
western cities will give the railroads 
additional business. That is, the seaway 
should increase business so much that 
there will be enough for both railroads 
and shipping companies. 

The pro and con arguments on the 
seaway project are fairly even. Accom 
ing to William H. Stringer of the Chris 
tian Science Monitor, Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament must face the fok 
lowing questions: 

Will the advantages of the seaway 
really materialize? If so, wil! they out 
weigh the objections raised? 
should the respective governments, 
ready burdened with war and defense 
costs, take on this added expense # 
the present time? 
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The “Sustained Yield” Principle: 


Can America Put Back in What It Takes Out? 


The First of a New Series of Articles on “‘America Rebuilds” 


“The American Problem” and 
Foreign Entanglements 


HE central theme of my previous 
ik is that, because Americans 

confront so vast a problem within 
t.cir own borders and have so magni- 
ficent an opportunity to solve it, not one 
bit of their energy should be spent in 
fighting Europe's war. 

The most effective way our people 
can contribute to the building of a 
world-wide democratic society and an 
enduring world peace is to develop this 
very kind of society at home. The best 
way America can further international 
understanding and exchange of ideas, 
tolerance and good will, cooperative trade 
arrangements, world control of natural 
resources, and the mutual use of the 
creative arts of all nations, is to build 
here the civilization of abundance, dem- 
ocracy and beauty that is now possible. 
But if she is to turn all of her creative 
talents, her energy and her natural and 
human resources to this task she must 
be left free of all entangling foreign 
alliances. Todivertthose resources today 
to getting involved in Europe’s in- 
trigues, secret alliances, “power” and 
diplomacy, and destructive wars, is un- 
thrakablecSuch a foreign policy would 
‘destroy our present great opportunity 
to solve The American Problem itself. 

You ki@w by now what I mean by 


The Amevican Problem. (See my article 
in Scholastc, May 20, 1939.) It is to 
provide on this continent the fine way 
of life that is now possible for every 
one of America’s 30,000,000 families. 






Lumber train hauling logs to the sawmill. This lumber will 
be put to gcod use in creating creature comforts. 
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By HaroldRugg,Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


It is to give every family physical abund- 
ance—an “adequate-diet” standard of 
life—including food, housing, clothing, 
protection of health, varied recreation, 
and security of many other kinds. It is 
to build the finest democracy possible, 
one in which every person can rise to 
the highest stature of which he is 
capable. And this, I believe, can be 
done in the next generation. I am con- 
vinced that we can solve The American 
Problem. 

Nor am I alone in this belief. The 
evidence accumulated by scientific stu- 
dents during recent years establishes 
beyond doubt that the American people 
now stand on the verge of a great era 
of abundance. We have the natural re- 
sources and technology, the democratic 
tradition, and the creative capacity to 
produce it. We have 130,000,000 vigor- 
our, intelligent people born out of Eu- 
rope’s most progressive stocks . . . mil- 
lions of skilled farmers and_ skilled 
workers in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, business . . . millions of train- 
ed professional workers—engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, inventors, design- 
ers, journalists, and clergymen. 

Ours is the fifth largest natural terri- 
tory on earth, lying in the North Tem- 
perate Zone where four-fifths of the 
earth’s inhabitants live. It is a magni- 
ficent land with the natural makings 
of a great civilization—a climate for 
every need . . . topography for every 


need . . . mineral resources for every 
need. Its people have in a century and 
a half turned an untouched continent 
into a giant industrial nation, with great 
factories and elaborate networks of 
transportation and communication. And 
all of this has been done in a spirit of 
American democracy which is unique in 
the whole world. There is no doubt 
that America stands at the threshold of 
a golden day of abundance. 

In a three-century-long struggle, then, 
our people have built the foundations of 
a great industrial-democratic civiliza- 
tion, indeed most of it has been accom- 
plished in a single century. It is an 
astounding physical achievement, and 
the Americans deserve much credit for 
producing the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the history of man on earth. 


The Principle of the 
Sustained Yield ~ 

And yet America has now come to a 
dangerous cross-roads: its natural re- 
sources have been savagely squandered, 
its great tradition of democracy is chal- 
lenged, its social system is stalled, mil- 
lions of its workers, able and willing, 
are unemployed, and in general, its 
people are bewildered, uncertain which 
way to go. In a very real sense it is 
time for America to begin again, for it 
has come to the end of free, unrestricted 
exploitation of the land and people. It 
is time for Americans to rebuild the 
foundations of much of their civilization. 

The cost in waste of natural and 
human resources has been great. In the 
restless rush for immediate profits, 


Ewing Galloway 


But we are cutting down our forests much faster than we are 
replacing them, a violation of the law of sustained yield. 
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FSA photo by Lange 


America’s millions of jobless men are a conspicuous example of waste of human re- 
sources. But here is an attempt to salvage part of that waste. The picture shows 
jobless men lined up in a state employment office to collect unemployment benefits. 


everything in and on the land was 
mined: the top soil, the forests, the 
grasses, the. coal and the oil, the iron, 
the copper, and other metals; the people 
too were mined—their security in the 
land, in neighborliness, in sanity, in 
confidence in human integrity. Waste! 
Waste! Waste! Waste—in a mad, un- 
restricted race for gain! 


All of this means that a great prin- 
ciple underlying the growth of all living 
things has been violated in America— 
the “sustained-yield” principle. There 
is no single idea of greater importance 
than that of the “sustained yield.” It 
is not a new idea: indeed it is as old as 
the history of civilization. The prac- 
tical farmers of fifty centuries have al- 
ways known it. The people who have 
depended on the labor of other people 
have always been aware of it. More- 
over, it is not difficult to state nor to 
understand. In simple terms, it is this: 
“Put back into the land or into the peo- 
ple as much as you take out.” 


Every farmer knows that in raisin 
crops he must put back into the sol 
the kind and amount of plant foods that 
the crops have already eaten and drunk 
up; only if they do will the land be able 
to sustain the yield year after year. 
Every forester knows that for every tree 
that is cut down enough trees must be 
planted to guarantee that a constant 
yield will be sustained. Physicians and 
psychologists know that if energy is 
taken out of people they must be nour- 
ished with rest and recreation; it is 
necessary to maintain their health, secur- 
ity and happiness in order to sustain 
their yield. 

“But that’s just common sense!” you 
say. Right! It’s a simple basic principle 
underlying the growth of all living 
things. 
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The Lesson of History 

And yet—all peoples in history have 
at one time or another violated this great 
principle! The absolute necessity of 
sustaining the yield is a lesson of history 
that Man has never been able to learn. 
Scan the 5000-year-long record of agrar- 
ian civilizations—the ancient Chinese, 
the Babylonians, the Mayas, and many 
others. The same thing happened every- 
where: the people settled on sub-humid 
land . . . they over-cut and over-burned 
the trees . . . they over-plowed and 
over-planted the soil . . . their cows 
and yom over-grazed and over-browsed 
the pasture . . . floods washed off their 
top soil and the rivers pushed it into 
the oceans . . . the winds blew their 
dried up soil off the continent. The re- 
sult of all this in each case? The civiliza- 
tion declined . . . sometimes the people 
roused themselves and began again .. . 
sometimes their awakening came too 
late, the civilizatipn died . . . in any 
event the people paid a terrible penalty. 

So it was with China . . . with Mesopo- 
tamia . . . with Persia . . . with India 

. . with Amerindia. The “sustained- 
yield” principle was violated . . . the 
civilizations all declined . . . some died 
_«« people were tortured. 

In the more “industrial” civilizations, 
too, the sustained-yield principle was 
violated. Societies in Europe and around 
the world exploited their metals, fuels, 
fibers, and other natural resources. They 
| acy goods and engaged in trade 
or immediate profits, with little con- 
sideration of the effects. Conserving 
neither natural resources, nor the peo- 
ple’s energy nor good-will, they expand- 
ed factories and mines and other pro- 
ducing enterprises faster than the goods 
produced could be bought. Series of 
great depressions came in all these 
countries, stopping the economic system 





and making it impossible for workers 
to have work. Thus the sustained-yield 
principle was violated again and again, 
and, as a result civilizations declined 
and passed away. 

This, we are led to believe, also ha 
pened to the ancient Egyptians, t 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
modern Europeans—to name only a few 
who denied the sustained-yield principle. 
Some think history is now repeating 

itself, and study of this history will 
reveal why. The strong, the shrewd, 
and ambitious have always exploited 
the land and their neighbors. Each 
individual has felt that he could cope 
with Nature. Nature is boundless, he 
said, and can replenish itself; hence 
there is no need of thought for the 
morrow. The lure of “the beiter living,” 
the desire for power and glory, have 
ever been great. Most people have been 
unwilling to forgo immediate profits 
for a deferred social security. They have 
not done what the wise farmer knows 
he must do—spread the fat year’s sur. 
plus over the lean year’s deficit. They 
wanted to get rich quick, and invented 
many ways to do so. They wanted to 
get much and give little. This, it ap- 
pears, has been characteristic of all 
peoples in history. All have violated the 
sustained-yield principle. Most of the 
fortunes of the world have been made 
in this way, but the process has im- 
poverished both Man and Nature. 


America’s Balance Sheet: Waste 


Fortunately the American p-onle are 
now aware of this lesson of history. 
Especially since 1929, they have been 
learning the importance of the sustained- 
yield principle, for they see at last the 
sad results of its violation in the build- 
ing of their own country. In succeeding 
articles we shall try to understand the 
true significance of this violation; we 
shall try to face courageously the bal- 
ance-sheet of waste that stares at us. 
And we shall also learn in what ways 
our people are initiating stirring move- 
ments of reconstruction. In the re 
mainder of this article we shall merely 
hint at some of the problems of waste 
that we face. Here are some of the 
facts gathered by experts of our 
pl state, and municipal gover 
ments; from them you will begin to 
understand the dire necessity of re 
building and conserving our resources. 

1. Erosion! Waste of the soil. Hugh 
Bennett, Chief of our Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service, estimates that of the 


1,903,000,000 acres of land in America 


about one-third, or 610,000,000 acres . 


have either already been tilled (that 
used to grow crops) or can be till 
After a nation-wide survey of the com 
dition of these lands, he says: 

F orvapvd 50 million acres of once 
fertile land in this country have been esse 
tially ruined for practical cultivation by 
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condition almost as serious. 

“About 100 million acres still in cultiva- 
tion have been seriously impoverished by 
loss of soil; and about 100 million acres 
more of cultivated land are being depleted 
of productive soil at an alarming rate.” 

2. Erosion! Waste of the Forests. 
When the first Europeans settled on this 
continent in 1620, about half of the 
land was forested—nearly 1,000,000,- 
000 acres. An unbroken forest stretched 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Missis- 
sippi River and from the Rockies to the 
Pacific. There were 500 species of 
native trees, half of them soft woods, 

,Here was a vizant’s so > of wealth 
which not only nourished the top soil 
but held the vast rainfall on it. 


Today not more than 10 per cent of 
our original forest is standing. So swiftly 
did our people slaughter the forests, so 
rapidly did they waste them by fire that 
today the total reserves of saw-timber 
are only one-fourth as large as they were 
in 1620. 1,600 billion board feet today, 
aga‘nst 7,000 billion board feet in 1620! 
In the 1920’s the United States Forest 
Service estimated that the cut each year 
was 25 billion board feet, while the 
total new growth was only 6 billion. 
Four times as much destruction as 

owth! America must rebuild her 
eM To provide for sustained-yield 
in forest land we must plant far more 
trees than we cut each year! 

$. Erosion! Waste of people through 
unemployment. In round numbers there 
are 50,000,000 employable workers in 
America. After 10 years of “depression,” 
according to such cautious surveyors of 
business and industry as the National 
Industrial Conference Board, between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000 of these em- 
ployables are out of work. There are 
20,000,000 youth in America between 
the ages of 16 and 24—several million 
of them marking time, unable to find 
jobs for which they are fitted; wanting 
to get married and have homes of their 
own but unable to do so. 

4. Erosion! Waste of People Through 
Ill-health. The National Health Survey 
carried on by the United States Public 
Health Service with the cooperation of 
other agencies revealed in 1937-1938 
startling evidence of the waste of our 
people through ill health. Miss Josephine 
Roche, a federal government leader in 
health, has made this statement: 

“Extensive studies by the Federal Gov- 
emment and other agencies during the last 
few years have produced striking evidence 
of the enormous suffering and economic 
waste due to diseases .nd Tisabilities which 
could be prevented or cured. 

“On an average day of the year, four 
nillion or more persons are disabled by 
illness. The cost of illness and premature 
death in this country is estimated at 
$10,000,000,000 annually. The cost in suf- 

g and in lowered nationa} vitality can- 
not be expressed in dollars, 
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FSA photo by Rothstein 


This picture shows what waste of the soil through erosion means. The deep gullies 
in this field have turned a once fertile farm into a barren scene of desolation. 
Land should be as carefully nurtured and protected as the people who live on it. 


“Although great progress has been made 
in the prevention and cure of certain 
diseases, greater needs remain to be met. 
The nation as a whole is not yet making 
use of many of the brilliant advances in 
medicine and related protessions.” 

Here axe some of the facts brought 
out by the National Health Survey con- 
cerning health and sickness in America: 


—Over 4 per cent (1,338) of the coun- 
ties in the United States do not contain 
a registered general hospital to serve 
their total of 17 million people. 

—No physician’s care is received in 28 
per cent of seriously disabling illness 
among the belt of normally self-sus- 
taining families above the relief level. 

—In the case of disabling illness lasting 
a week or more, one out of four re- 
ceives no medical care whatever 
among 20 million people in the relief 
groups, or among the 20 million people 
above that level who can purchase it 
only at risk of curtailing food, cloth- 
ing, shelter or other essentials of health 
and decency. 

—There are counties in the United States 
where for a five-year period there were 
no maternal deaths; there are others 
where the maternal death rate is more 
than 200 for each 10,000 children 
born. 

—One-third of the 35 million children 
under fifteen years of age in the 
United States belong in families able 
to pay but little for medical care. 

—Two-thirds of our rural areas are with- 
out child health centers or clinics. 

—Every year 70 million sick persons lose 
more than one billion days from work. 

—Fifty million Americans are in families 
receiving less than $1000 income a 
year. Illness and death increase their 
toll as income goes down; medical care 
decreases sharply as need for it mounts. 


If time were available, similar start- 
ling facts could be given of the waste 
of other natural and human resources 
in the mining of metals and fuels, in 
the manufacturing and distribution of 





goods, in bad housing, in the insecurity 
of the aged and the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, in the lack of use 
of tens of thousands of creative think- 
ers and artists. But perhaps enough has 
been said to make the point—namely 
that in the swift conquest of the great con- 
tinent and in the building of a powerful 
industrial civilization America, as well 
as earlier national giants in history, has 
badly violated the sustained-yield prin- 
ciple. She has used up her Soil re- 
sources and her people faster than she 
has nourished them. 


America’s Balance Sheet: 
America Rebuilds 

But America is waking up! And, we 
believe, in time to undo the evils of the 
past and conserve our present natural 
and human resources, that is, if she de- 
votes herself to the task with all her 
strength and ability. Yes, one of the 
most thrilling national awakenings of 
modern history is under way right at 
this moment in our country. America is 
rebuilding! Thousands of our people are 
actually working at the problem. In my 
article in Scholastic for May 20, 1939, 
I told you of the hundreds of creative 
engineers and artists that I had actually 
seen in different parts of the country— 
men and women with new constructive 
ideas, seeking new and better ways to 
produce goods, inventing new machines 
and processes; agricultural experts find- 
ing new and better ways to grow crops; 
architects designing and building better 
houses and furniture; engineers finding 
new and better ways to control the 
floods of angry rivers. Such examples, 
brief though they are, show that the 
American people are actually working 
at The American Problem. In the suc- 
ceeding articles of this series we shall see 
more of the story of this exciting re- 
construction. 
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ALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





Only five out of 10 had a doctor. 

American democracy faces 
this problem: How can the can- 
yon between medical skill and 
the millions who need care be 
bridged? 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, wants Federal, 
state, and local governments to 
launch a nation-wide fight to 
conserve America’s human re- 
sources. He believes America 
can: 

“Add ten years to the average 
person’s life; save one-fourth of the 
people who now die of pneumo- 
nia; save 20,000 cancer victims a 
year; save one-half of the babies 


‘ who die from all causes; improve 


the health of 70 million sick Amer- 
icans who lose more than a billion 
work days a year through sickness.” 


Exploring Our Problem 

Why is there a lag between 
the discoveries of our life-saving 
science and the use of it for 
everybody? There are many 
reasons: 

1. The whole nation is well 
supplied with excellent doctors 
end modern hospitals, but these 
medical services are unevenly 
distributed throughout the coun- 
try. For instance, over 1,000 of 
the 8,00 counties in the United 


canyon. On one side of this canyon are millions of 
people who lack adequate medical care. On the 
other side are over 121,000 doctors, 50,000 dentists, and 
200,000 nurses, possessing the best of medical equipment. 
But last year less than half of all the people in the United 
Sates received any medical care. Only one out of 10 was 
examined regularly. Only two out of 10 went to a dentist. 


()- “ American Way of Life” is cut in two by a deep 


HEALTH GAINS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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the nearest hospital; there are only one-third as many do. 
tors per patient in South Carolina as in California. 

2. Many people waste time on “quack” medical Cures 
instead of obtaining the services of a doctor. Around $9@ 
million is spent yearly on patent medicines—most of which 
are worthless, if not downright dangerous. 

3. The chart at the top of page 17-S illustrates this fac. 
There is a direct relationship b ; 


etween a family’s income 
and the health of its member, 
And we find that 9 out of ey 

10 families in America get less 
than $2,500 a year income, thys 
making it impossible for them 
to obtain proper medical care 
without slighting food, clothin 

rent, etc. The well-to-do } 

health, and _ the poor take 


chances. 


“Light to Dark Places” 
President Roosevelt recep 
suggested a modest plan to help 
bridge the canyon between doo. 
tors and the poor who need 
them. It is at least a start to 
ward solving problem No. | in 
our list of reasons why Amer- 
cans lack expert medical care, 
The President’s program calls 
for the building of hospitals with 
Federal money in counties where 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
says they are needed most. The 
new health centers would be 
erected in states where hospital 
facilities are most generally lack- 
ing. Probably 50 of these health 
centers would be built at a cost 
of $150,000 each. The total 
outlay would amount to around 
$7,500,000 and could be ob 
tained from WPA funds. The 
health centers would be built 


States have no fulltime, trained public health officer; there entiret¥ with Federal money and then be turned over to 


ere more han 1,000 counties having no hospital for general 
use; people in some parts of the South are 80 miles from 


Medical care at moderate expense for rural families is 
supplied by the Federal Farm Security 
No 


Administration. 









local authorities on a low rental basis. 
“Money will be used in poor districts which has been 


Here is one of America’s millions of low-income families— 
—“human resources” that the nation should not neglect 
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gllected from the nation as a whole,” 
aplained the New York Herald-Tribune, 
“put once the hospitals have been built, 
their administration will be left in the 
hands of the localities. . . .” This method 
of bringing medical care to more people 
fits exactly among the Essentials of 
Democracy (Schol., Sept. 25, 1939, 
page 18-S.) 

THE GENERAL WELFARE: “Democ- 
racy must promote the ‘general welfare’ 
while preserving individual liberty. Only 
whole-hearted local, state and federal co- 
operation can gain this objective.” 

In fact, the opponents of greater 
Federal activity in the field of public 
health differ only on how the “general 
welfare” of all the people should be 
romoted. They oppose greater cen- 
tralization of power in the hands of 
Federal officials and believe medical 
care should be left in the hands of 
doctors in the states and cities con- 
cerned. This is why the American Med- 
ical Association, and other critics of 
national health programs, have wel- 
comed the President’s new plan. They 
hope that Congress will approve this 
proposal and sidetrack consideration of 
the Wagner bill for expanded health 
services throughout the nation. For one 
thing, the hospital program will cost 
only $7,500,000, while the health pro- 
gram of New York's Senator Robert 
Wagner would cost about $111,000,000 
in Federal money for the first year. 
Money for Arms or Men? 

Proponents of a nation-wide program 
object to economizing on health while 
spending more on national defnse. They 
believe we should spend more money 
on our national defenders—the people— 
as well as on guns, battleships and air- 
planes. No one wants to get into a war, 
they argue. But if we do, what about 
the men who must use all our expensive 


nilitary equipment? England, during 


This modern hospital in Atlanta, Georgia, is equipped with 
asafety chute for removing patients quickly in case of fire. 
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Chart by Pictorial Statistics from ‘Toward a Healthy 
America” (Public Affairs Committee) 


Each symbol represents 2 million cases in 1935-36 


the World War, was shocked, to learn 
the high percentage of drafted men 
who were unfit for military service. In 
1917 and 1918 America also Jearned 
that millions of men from low-income 
families were unfit for military service. 

Even if the money factor in the 
Wagner bill were not considered, the 
A.M.A. and other groups would still 
oppose it on several- grounds. This 
health bill provides: 

1. Expansion of public health and 
mother and child health services under 
the Social Security Act; 2. Expansion 
of hospital facilities-the President’s 
plan would touch this point; 8. Provi- 
sion for medical care at public expense 
for the one-third of the population 
unable to pay fer adequate private care; 
4. Measures for spreading the cost of 
medical care either by state systems of 
medical insurance, or further exension 
through Federal grants of money. 

A majority of the organized doctors 
in the A.M.A. are opposed to the Wag- 
ner plan mainly because of point Num- 
ber 4, They believe it will lead the 
way to “compulsory health insurance.” 


Paying for Health 

What is “compulsory health insur- 
ance?” Well, life insurance attempts to 
build up a retirement income for a per- 
son and protect his family if he dies. 
It, however, is voluntary. Health in- 


Wide World 








surance seeks to provide adequate med- 
ical care for people through the com- 
pulsory payment of a small sum each 
month. The American Association for 
Social Security recently drew up a bill 
for state legislaures’ consideration, 
which would set up a medical and den- 
tal plan through a system of tax pay- 
ments by employers, employes and the 
State. This would be similar to the 
Federal old-age pension plan which 
collects taxes from employers and em- 
ployes and also gives Federal money 
to states for the care of dependent old 
people. (Schol., Problems of Democ- 
racy, Dec. 18, 1939, page 14-S.) The 
Association’s health insurance bill would 
apply only to the low-income wage 
earners. 

The A.M.A. originally fought all 
group health plans as well as compulsory 
government health insurance. In the 
face of a rising public demand for better 
medical care, the A.M.A. has retreated 
somewhat and now approves voluntary 
health plans. But it firmly opposes any 
compulsory Federal or state health pro- 
gram. It argues that: 1. Compulsory 
plans rob the patient of the “free of 
choice of his doctor.” (Proponents say 
“free choice” is not as important as 
“intelligent choice,” and doubt that the 
individual can pick a good doctor as 
easily as a clinic can supply him with 
one.) 2. A Federal plan would need 
thousands of workers for its administra- 
tion. These administrative costs would 
eat up funds that should go for medical 
care. 3. Compulsory insurance would 
place health in the hands of politicians 
and job-holders, rather than doctors 
and medical experts. (Proponents dis- 
pute the A.M.A. both on costs and on 
the “politics” charge. They point out 
that the U. S. Public Health Service, 
which will be 142 years old this year, is 
internationally famous for its ability.) 


This PWA-built hospital has special pool to aid crippled 
persons. The Government hopes to build more in the future. 
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a ES,” says the Voice in The Liv- 
Y ing Room, as the radio speaker 
relates how the young people of 
America have become cynical because 
they are studying propaganda. The 
popular magazine sadly reports that the 
younger generation will believe nothing, 
and many other speakers and writers 
have recently complained that any argu- 
ment, or any subject is received with 
indifference by young audiences. A 
shrug of the shoulders and the word 
“propaganda” is a frequent response to 
a long and carefully prepared plea. 

That Americans are becoming too 
skeptical is a strange criticism in view 
of our history. P. J. Barnum explained 
his fortune by the fact “that there is a 
sucker born every minute.” Americans 
fought a war with Spain partly, at least, 
because two New York newspapers were 
having a fight to secure a large circula- 
tion and used Cuban atrocity stories as 
spectacular news. We traveled along 
the “road to war” from 1914 to 1917 
with a great deal of help from British 
propagandists. Ten years ago Americans 
were denounced as the most gullible 
people on earth.- Critics wrote books 
proving that Americans were so uncrit- 
ical they believed everything they read 
and most of what they heard. Their 
uncritical acceptance of even very crude 
propaganda was, in the opinion of these 
writers, the greatest threat to the sur- 
vival of democracy in the United States. 

But who are these men who are wor- 
ried about the skepticism of youth? 
Many of them are Public Relations Coun- 
sels and Vice-Presidents in charge of 
public relations. In other words, they 
are professional propagandists. When 
they say that “youth will not believe 
anything they are told,” they really 
mean, “they will not believe anything I 
tell them.” 

The reasons for the increase in skep- 
ticism are not hard to find. During the 
depression, a generation has grown up 
which cannot afford to believe every- 
thing that is printed and spoken. Fur- 
thermore, books on war propaganda and 
consumer education have taught us that 
it is extremely unwise to do so. Books 
by newspapermen like George Seldes 
and Will Irwin have disclosed what goes 
on behind the scenes in a large news- 
paper office. Finally, Congress has had 
committees at work investigating the 
work of propagandists for public utili- 
ties, corporations interested im war, 
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IS SKEPTICISM DANGEROUS? 


labor conflicts, and conditions of farm 
labor on large ranches. The stories of 
the rise of Fascism in Germany and 
Italy and the Communist propaganda 
for world revolution have taught us to 
look at our own propagandas in a new 
light. : 
But is it wise to swing from complete 
gullibility to complete skepticism? In 
considering this question we will have 
to look more closely at the individuals 
who are skeptics. When we do this we 
will probably discover that there are 
different kinds of skeptics. Let us look 
at four types of weigle who are usually 


hard to convince: 


Four Kinds of Skeptics 


1. The first type is the doubting 
Thomas who opposes everything that is 
suggested and refuses to believe in any 
ay 49 He felt very pe of the 
act that he said “no” to his mother at 
the age of three or four and didn’t have 
to do what he had been told. (We all 
had this same feeling of importance, but 
most of us found better ways of feeling 
important.) This person failed to grow 
out of the “no” stage. The study of 


.propaganda didn’t make him cynical, it 


simply presented him with a highbrow 
way of saying “no” to everything. Such 
a person is occasionally useful but often 
a bit of a nuisance. 

2. Useless skeptic number two is the 
defeatist. He is more numerous, and 
many thinking people are really con- 
cerned about this type of citizen. His 
reasoning runs about like this, “There 
is so much propaganda on both sides of 
this question that I cannot find out the 
real merits of the question. Therefore I 
shall make no attempt to weigh the evi- 
dence and find out which side is right 
because the job is too hard.” 

Let us assume for a moment that we 
are being tried in court on a charge, 
which, of course, is not true. The evi- 
dence against us is flimsy, and we are 
confident that we will soon walk from 
the courtroom a free man. But as the 
trial proceeds, we notice that the gentle- 
men on the jury are not listening to any 
of the evidence, either for or against us. 
They have decided that the task of 
weighing and sifting evidence is too 
difficult, that anyone charged with a 
crime is probably guilty, so they will day 
dream until the case is over and then 
vote to send the accused to prison. We 
would condemn bitterly the injustice 


WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 
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which such human iaziness had brought 
to us. Here we have the secret of 
much that is called skepticism. Its real 
source is laziness, the chance to avoid 
the hard work of making a decision. 

3. The third type is very useful but 
very exasperating to grown-ups. When 
we learn to do something which is new 
and difficult, we frequently irritate others 
by using it.too much. A knowledge of 
the tricks of the propagandist, a study 
of words and their meaning, and prac- 
tice in straight thinking are stimulating, 
We like to use our knowledge to disrupt 
the r arguments of others, which is 
excellent. But at times we practice on 
parents and teachers who are usual 
tolerant and on friends of the family 
who are frequently less _ tolerant. 
Mother’s friend may be annoyed if told 
that she is using “glittering generalities.” 

4. This third stage is lots of fun but 
it can last too long. It should be re 
placed by a sounder, and probably 
quieter skepticism. The useful skeptic 
should want to accomplish somethi 
and be willing to work toward that e 
He should realize that propaganda often 
has some basis in fact and be able to 
detect the twists and emphasis which 
the writer gives these facts. He should 
be able to detect any evidence of unfair 
play. In this way an ability to recog- 
nize propaganda becomes one of the 
tools of citizenship—like voting or jury 
service. It is a tool that should make 
all citizenship more alert and creative. 

Finally, the only people who can ai- 
swer the question, is skepticism danger- 
ous for youth, is the youth who ae 
studying propaganda. No person over 
thirty knows how youth thinks—we all 
haye guessed but we did not grow upil 
a world of news reels, radio, and talking 
pictures. Nor did we grow up m8 
time of depression which could not a 
ford to be gullible. Talk the subject 
over with your classmates and thea 
write us a letter giving your answer t 
the question in the title. Your answes 
eo the most important evidence ® 

is controversy. 

HOWARD E. CUMMINGS 
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THE ALDRICH FAMILY 


An Episode From The Tribulations of Henry, Our 


- Henry Aldrich, the hero of Central 
High is no stranger to Scholastic readers 
who met him first in these pages when 
we reprinted a secne from the Clifford 
Goldsmith play What A Life last year. 
Since then you have seen the movie made 
from the play and have been listening 
to The Aldrich Family—one of the most 
popular serials on the air. Ezra Stone 
and Betty Field, whe created the roles 
of Henry Aldrich and Barbara Pearson 
in What A Life, play their same roles on 
the air. 

The scene we give you here is an ex- 
cerpt from the 58th episode of The Ald- 
rich Family. The night before our scene 
opens Henry called on Barbara—an event 
which ended miserably when Henry and 
Barbara each had the inspiration to try 
to make the other jealous. Barbara 
staged an elaborate pretense of answer- 
ing a series of imaginary telephone calls 
from Henry’s old rival, George Bigelow. 
Henry, egged on by Barbara’s grand- 
mother, pretended deep interest in Con- 
stance Marshall—a gushy girl who has 
acrush on Henry. We take up the scene 
the following morning: 


(At the Aldrich home, we find the 
whole family seated at the breakfast 
table. Everyone, that is, except 
Henry... ) 

Mrs. ALpricH: (Calling) HEN - RY! 
HENRY ALDRICH! 

Ezra: “Coming, Mother!” 

Mr. ALpricH: Mary, do you know 
whether Henry is up yet? 

Mary: He said he was getting up the 
first time you called. 

Mr. ALpricH (on): Henry Aldrich. 
Henry Aldrich! 

Mary: Father, maybe he died. 

Mr. ALDRICH: Mary, will you please 
go upstairs and tell him I said he is to 
come down here? 

Henry (off): Father! 

Mr. ALpRICcH: What is it? 

Henry: Father, will you please tell 
Mary that if she sees Connie Marshall go 
by out front to flag her? 

Mrs. ALpricu: Aren’t you all dressed, 
Henry? 

Henry: Practically, Mother. 

Mary (To her mother and father): 
My goodness, all Henry can think about 
is Constance Marshall. 

Mrs. ALpricH: How is it he never 
sees Barbara Pearson any more? 

Mary: Her grandmother won't let him 
near the house. 

Mr. ALpricu: What's the trouble? 

Mary: I don’t know, except she said 
something about his going too far over 
something. And did I tell you about the 
Picture I found under Henry’s pillow? 

Mr. Atpricn: Of whom, Barbara’s 

other? 

Mary: Of Connie Marshall. And 
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down in the corner it said, “Constance 
to others, but Constantly to Henry.” 
Doesn’t that make you positively ill, 
Mother? 

Mr. ALpricH: Please pass the salt. 

Mrs. ALpRIcH: This whole business 
is something I shall never understand. 

Mr. ALpricH: Forget it. By next 
week he'll be over the whole thing. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: Well, it isn’t like Hen: 
to drop a good friend as he did Barbara. 
My goodness, remember way back last 
spring, all he could talk about was tak- 
ing Barbara to the May Dance. 

Henry (off): Mother! 

Mrs. Atpricu: Yes, Henry? 

Henry (off): Have you any idea 
where my trousers might be? 

Mr. Avpricu: I thought you were all 
dressed? 

Henry: I am, Father. All but my 
trousers. And they seem to be missing. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Where did you wear 
them last? 

Henry: I think it was when I went to 
the movies. 












































Note: In English Editions, pages 11-18 


HENRY: Hi, Stinky! Father, tell Stinky 


to come up and help me find my pants. 


Mary: Don't tell me you left your 
trousers at the movies. 

Henry: Mary, please. This is no time 
to be funny. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: 
trousers, dear. 

Henry: But, Mother, Connie doesn’t 
like those. 

Mr. Avpricu: Henry, I'm going to 
give you exactly two minutes in which 
to get down to this table. 

Henry: Even if I can’t find them? 

Mr. Atpricu: Yes, sir! 


Wear your brown 


High School Hero 


Many: She even tells him what clothes 
to wear. The next thing you know 
they'll be announcing their engagement. 

Mr. Avpricu: Yes, while they're still 
Juniors in high school. ; 

Mrs. ALprICcH: It may interest both 
of you to know that that is not one bit 
funny. 

Mary: But, Mother, I think it would 
be all right with Constance. 

Mrs. Atpricu (alarmed): 
you know? 

Mary: I heard her tell Henry only the 
other day she believes in long engage- 
ments. 

Mr. ALpRIcH: Well, this would have 
to be a good long one, because Henr 
still has a year and a half of high school 
and six years of college, before he even 
begins to practice law. 

Mary: She may even talk him out of 
becoming a lawyer. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: Mary, you certainly 
are cheerful this morning. 

(Door Bell Rings) 

Mary: I'll answer the door, Mother! 

Mrs. ALpricw: What is it? 

Mary: Look out through the window. 
Look at what I see. 

Mrs. Atpricu: It’s Constance Mar- 
shall. 

Mr. ALpricH: Constance Marshall! 

Many: She even comes here for break- 
fast now! 

Mr. ALpricu: Well, they selected a 
very excellent name for that child. 

(Door Bell) 

Mrs. ALpricH: Don’t you think you 
better let her in, dear? 

Mary (Fading): All right if I have 
to. (Door opens off) 

Constance (Giggling. Off): Hello, 
Mary. 

Mary (Off): Hello. 

ConsTaNcE: I wondered whether 
you'd like to have me walk to school 
with you. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: 
stance. 

Mary (Fading in): I guess you know 
Father, don’t you? ; 


How do 


Come on in, Con- 
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Constance (Giggling): How do you 
do? 

Mr. AvpricH: How do you do? 

ConsTANcE: My goodness, Mr. Ald- 
rich, you look like Henry. 

Mr. AvLpricH: I? 

Constance: Only, of course, an aw- 
ful lot older. 

Mr. ALDRICH: Yes. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Constance, I’m afraid 
that will hardly keep you in Mr. Aldrich’s 
graces. 

Constance (Giggles): I didn’t mean 
it that way, Mr. Aldrich. 

Many: Shall we start now, Constance? 

ConsTaNcE: Oh, my goodness,—has 
Henry left yet? 

Mrs. ALpRICH: Not yet. 

ConsTANCcE: Where is he? 

Mr. Aupricu: We have no idea where 
he is. 

ConsTANcE: You mean, Mr. Aldrich, 
Henry has left home? 

Mr. Atpricu: Apparently he has. 

ConsTaNcE: He’s really left? 

Mrs. Atpricu: Constance, Mr. Ald- 
rich is only teasing. Henry is upstairs. 

Mr. AvpricH: We only think he’s up- 
stairs. No one in the family has seen 
him. We have simply heard sounds that 
might have come from Henry. 

Mrs. AvpricH: Henry! 

Mary: Henry! 

Mr. Avpricu: You see! What did I 
tell you? 

Henry (Off): Is somebody calling 
me? 

Mrs. Atpricn: There’s somebody 
down here to see you. 

Henry: Who is it, Mother? 

Mrs. ALpricH: Oh, somebody. 

Henry: You mean to see me? 

Mary: Yes. 

Henry: I know who it is. It's Stinky 
Cameron. Hi, Stinky! 

Mary: Henry. 

Henry: I'll be down just as soon as 
I find my pants. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Henry, it’s not Stinky, 
and even if it were, I don’t think you 
should call him that. 

Henry: He doesn’t mind, do you— 
Stinky? 

Mr. AvpricH: Henry! 

Henry: Father, tell him to come on 
up and help me find my pants. 

Mary: Henry, you're disgracing the 
entire family! 

Mrs. Avpricu: In fact, it might in- 
terest you to know that Constance is 
down here. 

Henry: Yeah? So’s General Grant! 

Constance: Hello, Henry. 

Henry: Hey! Gee whiz! Where did 
you come from? 

ConsTaNcE: Home. 

Henry: Well why didn’t anybody tell 
me? I'll be right down. 

Mary: We better be starting, Con- 
stance. 

Constance: We've got loads of time, 
Mary. 
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EZRA STONE 
When the Scholastic 


Awards winners were 
in New York two 
springs ago, we took 
them to see Ezra Stone 
in What A Life. (We 
knew we were taking 
a chance because the q 
severest critics of a play <I 
about high school vs 
would certainly be high school students. 
They all liked it immensely, and told 
Ezra Stone so when we went backstage 
to see him after the show. Mr. Stone 
had his own high school career (very like 
Henry’s they tell us) in Philadelphia; 
spurned college for the stage. His first 
role was in the George Abbott show 
Brother Rat. Then What A Life brought 
the role of Henry and resulting fame and 
success along. 





Mary: Not unless you want to be as 
late as Henry is (Fading) Goodbye, 
Mother. Goodbye, Father. 

Mr. Atpricu: Goodbye. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Goodbye. 

Constance (Fading): I hope Henry 
won't think I didn’t want to wait. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Goodbye. 

Constance (Off): Goodbye — Mr. 
Aldrich. 

Mr. Atpricu: Goodbye. (Door closes 
off) Charming young woman. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: Yes. 

Mr. Avpricu: What I'd like to know 
is how Henry ever became interested in 
her. 

Mrs. ALpricH: My goodness, Sam, 
he'll get over it. 

Mr. ALDRICH: You must remember, 
however, that some day somebody is go- 
ing to marry that young woman. 

Mrs. AtpricH: But it certainly isn’t 
going to be Henry. 

Mr. Avpricu: It would be just our 
luck to have it be Henry. 

Henry (Approaching down the 
stairs): Wait for me, Mary. Wait for 
me! 

Mrs. ALpricH: They’ve left, Henry. 

Henry: They've left? Without me? 

Mrs. ALpricH: Of course. 

Henry: Goodbye everybody. 

Mrs. ALprIcH: Come back here and 
eat your breakfast. 

Henry: But Mother, do you want 
me to run right after a hearty meal? 

Mrs. Atpricu: I want you to come 
to this table. 

Mr. AtpricH: Where did you find 
your trousers. 

Henry: That’s the strange part of it. 
I found them on a chair in my room. 

Mrs. ALpRIcH: On a chair. 

Henry: Yes. 

Mr. Avpricu: Henry, where did you 
meet this Constance? 

Henry (Eating): I was assigned next 
to her. 


Mrs. Avpricu: Henry, don’t you think 














you should swallow your food before 
you talk? 

Henry: Yes, Mother. (Still eating) 
I'll answer you in just a minute, Father! 
(Gulping) There! (Very carefully) ] 
was assigned next to her. 

Mr. AvpricH: In what way? 

Henry: My seat! My seat! In as- 
sembly. 

Mr. Avpricu: I see. 

Henry: Don’t you like Constance? 

Mrs. ALDRICH: Henry, in the past 
your Father and I have always permitted 
you to know any one you wanted to. But 
somehow we don’t care for this Con- 
stance. 

Henry: Why not, Mother? 

Mrs. ALpricH: Well, putting it blunt- 
ly, you're much too nice for her. 

Henry: Mother, don’t be absurd. 
Why, until she came along I didn’t care 
how I looked. Now look at me. Remem- 
ber that bunch of hair that always used 
to stand up? Now I keep it combed 
down. 

Mrs. AvpricH: And to tell the truth, 
I miss that lock of hair. I miss it very 
much. 

HENRY: 
proved? 

Mrs. AtpricH (Quietly): Henry, 
dear, when are you coming to your 
senses? 

Henry: In what way, Mother? 

Mrs. ALDRICH: For one week ‘now 
you haven’t even touched your home- 
work. You can’t eat your meals. 

Henry: I don’t need food. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: What ever became of 
Barbara Pearson? 

Henry: Barbara Pearson! 

Mrs. ALprRIcH: Of course. 

Henry: Gee Whiz, she was all right 
when I was young, Mother. 

Mr. Atpricu: You grew old seven 
days ago? 

Henry: I've certainly changed since 
then. 

Mr. AvpricH: In what way—aside 
from putting vaseline on your hair? 

Henry: In a lot of ways, Father. 

Mr. AvpricH (Calmly): Well, just 
remember, son, we wouldn’t have you 
lose your head for anything. Is that 
clear? 

Henry: Yes, Father. 

Mr. AtpricuH: Now run on to school. 

Henny: Yes sir. (Fading) Only you've 
got the wrong idea about Constance. 

Mr. AtpricH: I’m quite sure one of 
us has. 

Mrs. AupricH: Goodbye. 

Henry (Fading): Goodbye. So long. 

(Door closes) 

Mrs. Atpricw: Sam Aldrich, I'm 
worried sick. 

Mr. AtpricH: What about? 

Mrs. Atpricu: After spending the 
best part of my life raising a boy, 
then aiea a thing like this happen! 

Mr. Atpricu: Alice, you're worrying 
about something that is absurd. 


You don’t think I lock im- 
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Mrs. ALpricH: Sam, I didn’t want to 
say anything about it before—I don’t 
usually read anything that belongs to 
Henry, but—I picked up a note Con- 
stance wrote him. And, Sam, she isn’t 
his kind! What I want to know is what 
we should do. 

Mr. Atpricu: Give him some castor 
oil and send him to bed! 

Mrs. ALpricH: That’s what I thought. 
And I know what I am going to do. I’ve 
been thinking it over. And I know ex- 
actly what I’m going to do. Sam,. if we 
forbid his seeing the girl, it’s simply a 
challenge. That's exactly what psycho- 
logists call it. A challenge. So the thing 
for us to do is to tell him he may see her 
just as much as he wants to do. 

Mr. AtpricH: Which is what he is 
doing anyhow. 

Mrs. ALDRICH: But we should invite 
her here to dinner, Sam. And let him 
see what she’s like in his own home. If 
he sees enough of her he'll grow tired of 
her! 

Mr. Atpricu: You hope he will! 

Mrs. ALDRICH: On the contrary, I’m 
sure he will. And on next Saturday 
night, we're having her and some of his 
other friends here for dinner. 

a o e 

(Musical interlude to denote lapse of 
time and change of scene.) 

Henry (Off): Mother! 

Mrs. ALpricH: Yes, Henry. 

Henry (On): Where are my black 
shoes? 

Mrs. ALpricH: Don’t tell me, Henry, 
you've lost your shoes. 

Henry: I haven't lost them, I just 
can’t find them. 

Mrs. ALpRICH: Where did you wear 
them last? 

Henry: That’s just what gets me. 

Mx. ALpricx (Approaching): Henry, 
it might interest you to know that three 
of your guests are already downstairs. 

Henry: They came this early, father? 
Who would do a thing like that? 

Mr. Actpricn: Constance Marshall is 
one of them. 

Henry: And who are the other two? 

Mr. Avpricnw: Her Father and 
Mother. 

Mrs. AtpricH: Sam, the girl didn’t 
bring her Father and Mother, did she? 

Mr. Avpricu: She says that’s who 
they are. And having seen them, I have 
every reason to believe she’s telling the 
truth. 

Mary: Henry, you better go down 
and talk to them. 

Henry: In my stocking feet? 

Mrs. ALpricH: Sam, you'll have to 
entertain them. 

Mr. Avpricn: And exactly how would 
I entertain them? 

Mary: Ask Constance to straighten 
your necktie. 

Mrs. ALpricu: Well, certainly some- 
body should be down there and repre- 
sent the family. 
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Mary (Fading) : I'll go down, Mother. 

Mrs. Atpricu: Henry, go back to 
your room and start looking for your 
shoes. 

Henry (Fading): Yes, Mother. 

Mr. AtpricH (Low): Alice some- 
thing tells me, we're going to regret this 
evening for as long as we live. 

Mrs. AtpricH (Low): But, Sam, this 
is the very thing I wanted to happen. It 
will show the girl up. 

Mr. AvpricH: You only hope it will 
show her up. : 

Mrs. ALpRICH: Tomorrow morning, 
Henry will be able to forget the whole 
thing and do his lessons and enjoy life 
once more. 

Mr. Avpricu: Alice, miracles like that 
don’t really happen. 

(Door bell rings) 

Mrs. ALpricw: I wonder who that 
can be. 

Henry (Approaching): Ill go down 
and answer it. 

Mrs. AtpricH: Where did you find 
your shoes? : 

Henry: On my chair (We hear him 
running downstairs) Hi Connie! 

Constance (Approaching): Henry! 
Do you like my dress? 

Henry: Sure. I've got to see who's 
at the door. 

ConsTANcE: I let them in. It was 
George Bigelow and some other girl. 

Henry: Oh. 

Constance: Henry! 
straighten your tie. 


Let Connie 
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CONSTANCE: I understood this party 
was for me. I’m going to tell your 
mother what I think of it, Henry. 

Henry: You always yank it so tight. 
The other night when I went to bed I 
had to sleep with it on. 

Constance: Henry, wait and talk to 
Connie. 

Henry: I’ve got to go in and see my 
guests. 

Constance: Are they more import- 
ant than I? 

Henry: No, but I ought to go in and 
say hello to them. 








Constance: Henry, look at me. 
You've got the bluest eyes Connie has 
ever seen in her life. 

Henry: Yeah? 


Constance: Connie’s eyes are green 
and very, very naughty. 
(Door opens) 


GRANDMA: Excuse me if we're inter- 
rupting, but we've been ringing that bell 
for five minutes. 

Constance: I understand this party 
was for me. I’m going to tell your 
mother what I think of it, Henry. 

Henry: Gee whiz, Mrs. Sanderson. 
And Barbara! 

Barpara: Hello, Henry. 

Constance: Henry, you didn’t tell 
me Barbara was coming. 

GRANDMA: No, and I'll bet he didn’t 
tell you I was coming. 

ConsTANcE: Well, I understood this 
party was for me. (Fading) I’m going in 
the other room and tell your Mother 
what I think of it, Henry Aldrich. 

GranpMA: That’s the way to talk 
young lady. 

BarBarRA: Henry, I know I shouldn’t 
have come—even if your Mother did say 
I should. 

Henry: But I’m glad to have you. 
I’m glad to have both of you. 

GranpMa: I’m not staying. I just 
came to make sure she got here. Where's 
your mother? 

Henry: In the next room. 

GranpMa: I'll just slip in and say 
hello .. . (Fading) 

BarBaRA: Well—— 

Henry: You look nice. . 

Barsara: Grandmother gave me this 
dress. I see Constance has been fixing 
your tie again. 

Henry: How can you tell? 

BarsaRA: It looks so nice—it doesn’t 
look like you. 

Henry: No? 

BarBARA: When I came in she was 
just going to straighten your eyes for 
you, I guess—wasn’t she? 

Henry: Listen, Barbara... 

Barsara: Henry, would you mind 
terribly if I should go home? 

Mr. Atpricu (Off): Henry, aren’t 
you going to come in and join your 
guests? 

Henry: Yes, Father. We're coming. 

Mr. Atpricu: George Bigelow says 
he hasn’t even seen you. 

Barsara: George Bigelow? Henry, 
I can’t go in there. 

Henry: Why not? 

BarpBara: Because, I can’t. 

Henry: Youre crazy. 

Barsara: Isn't it enough when,l say 
I can’t? (Door opens) Please let me go. 

Henry: But I want you to stay. 

BarsBara: Henry, I’ve got to tell you 
—those telephone calls I had from George 
Bigelow that evening—they weren’t from 
George at all. 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in + 
his later years when his white hair 
and beard seemed to cast a halo about 
him. “The White Mr. Longfellow” was 
Editor William Dean Howells’ descrip- 
tive phrase when writing of his con- 
temporary. "Tis thus we recall that kind- 
ly author of “The Children’s Hour” and 
“The Village Blacksmith” whose sim- 
licity of style and language earned for 
Pim the beloved title of the “children’s 
poet.” 

Such a picture, however, has often 
hidden from us a vigorous young man 
with splendid scholastic attainments and 
with keen interest in life about him. He 
early set his heart upon writing as a 
career. But such an ambition was not 
easily attained in the Puritan New Eng- 
land of the first half of the century. His 
acquaintances and relatives believed 
that young men should choose practical 
careers for earning their livelihoods. If 
one wished a vocation of service to his 
fellowman there were the ministry and 
teaching. His brother chose the former; 
Henry, the latter. Thus through many 
years much of Longfellow’s time and 
energy were required first of all for his 
work as a teacher and his work as a 
poet came second. 

But even while studying and traveling 
abroad as preparation for teaching mod- 
ern foreign languages in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, young Longfellow made notes and 
collected material for the writing of 
poetry. After study in Europe he re- 
turned to this country and lectured and 
wrote of his ambitions for changing our 
educational program, particularly in col- 
lege, from a narrow, academic curricu- 
lum into a broader one designed to serve 
the interests and needs of students in 
every field where further training was 
required. 

Through the years that followed he 
taught courses in foreign languages, for 
a period teaching classes in four differ- 
ent languages: French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German. Not only was his time oc- 
cupied with teaching and preparation 
for further work in other foreign lan- 
guages but his heart was made heavy by 
the illness and death of his young wife. 
Following this great loss Longfellow 
wrote some of the verses that helped 
him to steady himself. In these he 


writes 
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Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream!— 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


These poems were published in a vol- 
ume entitled Voices of the Night, the 
popularity of which so surprised and 
encouraged him that he renewed his 
determination to give America songs of 
the new world. It was during this pe- 
riod following a prolonged illness that 
Longfellow wrote in the follewing son- 
net of his failure to achieve his goal 
and of his renewed hope for the future: 


Mezzo Cammin 


Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not 
fulfilled 
The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 
Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled, 
But sorrow, and a care that almost killed, 
Kept me from what I may accomplish 


et; 
Though, half-way up the hill, I see the 
Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and 
sights,— 
A city in the twilight dim and vast, 
With smoking roofs, soft bells, and gleam- 
ing lights,— 


And hear above me on the autumnal blast 
The cataract of Death far thundering 
from the heights. 


The great contribution of Longfellow 
to American Literature was to add to the 
writings of Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne 
story-poems of this new land. “Skele- 
ton in Armor,” “Hiawatha,” “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” and “Evange- 
line” gave the people of a young country 
a literature based upon its own history 
and legend. These were good for Ameri- 
cans two generations ago, as well as for 
us today. 

For those who feel that Longfellow 
dwelt only in a world of romance and 
gentle idealism, quotations from a letter 
to his father written in 1829 present a 
different figure. In talking of the narrow 
education of his day he wrote: “There is 
something so operative and thorough- 
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LONGFELLOW AS A YOUNG MAN 


press—I might add, too, in the matter- 
of-fact way of thinking prevalent in this 
country . .. we should see capital better 
employed in enriching the libraries of 
the country and making them public!- 
and instead of seeing the youth of our 
country chained together like galley 
slaves and ‘scourged to their dungeon’- 
as it were—our eyes would be cheered by 
the grateful spectacle of mind throwing 
its fetters off—and education free from 
its chains and shackles.” 

Today we are confronted with the re- 
curring specter of war and the discour- 
aging problem of what to do about arm- 
aments. In 1843, while on his wedding 
journey Longfellow stopped at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and went through 
the United States Arsenal. The rows of 
guns suggested to Mrs. Longfellow the 
a 2 of a gigantic organ and sometime 
ater the poet employed that figure in 
expressing his thoughts of war in the 
following poem: 


The Arsenal at Springfield 
This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished 
arms; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem peal- 
ing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 
Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and 
dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those 
swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 
Which, through the ages have gone before 

us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon ham- 
mer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norse 
man’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartat 
gong. 
(Concluded on page 94-E) 
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THE VERB 


You Can’t Get Along without a Predicate 
For Verbs Are the Bones of a Sentence 


By Agnes N. Bass 


ORDS that indicate action, 
being or state of being are 
called verbs. Let us consider 


the verbs of action first. These are the 
words in a sentence that make things 
move, and make them move with variety 
and excitement. Take this for example: 

“The craft pranced and reared and 
plunged like an animal. As each wave 
came, and she rose for it, she seemed like 
a horse making at a fence outrageously 
high. Then after scornfully a. a 
crest, she would slide and race and splash 


Verbs make things move. 


down a long incline and arrive bobbing and 
nodding in front of the next menace.” 

In accounts of one hundred and twen- 
ty football games, one newspaper recent- 
ly used the following verbs in its head- 
lines: routs, downs, beats, defeats, up- 
sets, subdues, stops, tops, triumphs, 
humbles, overpowers, dents, and nips. 
Another newspaper, describing these 
games on the same day, did not use 
the last four of the list, but added seven 
of its own: crushes, blanks, topples, 
overcomes, halts, vanquishes, and _pre- 
vails. Verbs of action are used, how- 
ever, in calm narration as well as in 
moments of excitement. To prove that 
to yourself, write a short piece descrip- 
tive of a rainy day or a quiet evening 
in which you choose your verbs for 
their color and imaginative quality. In 
your reading watch for effective, figur- 
ative verbs such as these: “The wind 
hugged the ground”; “cold seeped 
through the boys’ clothes”; “the sea bit 
at the hard sand.” 

Verbs of “being” refer to all forms of 
the idea, to be. By “state of being” we 
refer to such verbs as become, appear, 
seem, grow, feel, and look, which ex- 
Press a condition of existence, such as 
in the sentence, “She looks older.” Such 
verbs, negative though they may be in 
tone, can be used with great effect, as 
in the following passage: “Each whisp- 
ering house seems an abode of dread 

gs. Each window seems filled with 
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frightful eyes. Each corner, half-lit by 
a timid gas-jet, seems to harbour unholy 
creatures.” 

The term verb meant originally word 
in Latin, and we find the same‘root in 
verbal, verbiage and verbose. In the 
early days of language, names and ac- 
tions were not separated as they are 
now. One word probably stood for 
both, and so the Latin verbum signified 
perhaps the word, the indispensable 
word. Later the word took to itself a 
variety of endings and changes in spell- 
ing that indicated two important mat- 
ters: who or what performed the action, 
and the time at which it was performed. 


In Anglo-Saxon such changes were 
very numerous: in the present tense 
there was one verb form for verbs ac- 
companying singular, and another for 
those used with plural nouns; there 
were different forms for verbs accom- 
panying first, second or third person 
pronouns, and a similar assortment of 
forms for other tenses. Middle English 
verbs had less variety of form—about 
as much as modern German. Modern 
English verbs, we are thankful to say, 
exhibit only four or five changes in form, 
—the infinitive, to take; the third person 
singular, he takes; the past, took; the 
present participle, taking; and the past 
participle, taken. 

We call such verbs as take, which 
change in form by pa their in- 
ternal vowel (from a in take to o in 
took) the irregular verbs. Examples of 
them are to be (which is very irregular, 
changing to was in the past); to see 
(past saw); to drink (past drank; past 
participle, drunk), etc. The great parade 
of verbs in the language, however, is 
regular, that is, the changes are always 
made by adding ed, d or t to the infini- 
tive form. For example: to walk; past, 
walked; past participle, walked. 

The reason why there are so few 
changes in form of verbs nowadays is 
that auxiliary verbs and_ elaborate 
phrases are used to indicate those 
changes of meaning formerly indicated 
by a change of ending. The auxiliary 
or “helping” verbs—like have, can, may, 
must, do, shall, will, be—added to the 
main verb, show tense, emphasis, con- 
tinuity and futurity. Our language is 
continually extending its use of auxili- 
aries. We say, for instance, “I do be- 
lieve” for emphasis, instead of “I be- 
lieve.” We say “She is going to college 
next year,” instead of “She will go.” It 
has been calculated that, “including all 
phrase constructions there are well over 














“Is” is a boy scout or helping verb. 


a hundred different forms for even a 
simple regular verb like call.” 

In spite of the simplified form of 
verbs in our time, they share to-day with 
the pronouns the chief grammatical 
peculiarities of our language, and fifty- 
seven per cent of the mistakes made in 
the use of our mother tongue are, ac- 
cording to Mr. H. L. Mencken, due to 
our use—or misuse—of the verb. 

What these mistakes are, there is 
hardly need to tell you. There are, for 
instance, errors in the proper use of 
did and done, went and gone, come 
and came, leave and let, bring and take, 
ran and run, teach and learn, may and 
can, saw and seen. In some cases this 
is a matter of using the wrong verb 
form; in other cases it is a matter of 
meaning. Then, as you know, you must 
never say “I could of had” when you 
mean “I could have had.” Nor should . 
you state, “I haven’t got a pencil” be- 
cause have and got both indicate pos- 
session, and therefore “I haven't a pen- 
cil” is really and truly all you need to 
say. And please do say, and keep on 
saying, “I wish I were.” Do you know 
why? 

It is interesting to realize that we are 
constantly adding to our store of verbs 
by recruiting them from the ranks of 
nouns, either taking them just as they 
are, or adding the suffix ize or the pre- 
fix de. We have the verb to room, to 
parachute, to clock, to X-ray, to house, 
all of recent origin. This reminds us 
anew that words are certain parts of 
speech only because of the way in which 
they are used in a sentence. The word 
that is used as a .ame of something is 
a noun in that particular sentence, and 
the word that is used to indicate action 
is the verb of another particular ‘sen- 
tence. To prove this to yourself, use 
the list given above in sentences first 
as nouns and then as verbs. 
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The Aldrich Family 


(Concluded from page 21-E) 
Henry: Who were they from? 
BarBara (Weeping): Nobody. I 

just did it to make you jealous. 

GranpMA: Henry, your 
wants you! 

Henry: I'll be there. 

GranpMa (Rearing up): She wants 
you now! Right away! 

Henry (Fading): But can’t she wait 
a second? 

GranpMa: No! Now, then, young 
lady, I used to be as pretty as any of 
them. I know all the tricks of the trade! 
And as one soldier to another, if you 
want Henry Aldrich, you'll stay here 
where you can keep an eye on him! 

BarBara: I'm not going to stay. 

GranpMa: Do you want to upset me 
even more than I already am? 

Barsara: I can’t help it. (Door opens) 
I'm going home! 

Mrs. Atpricu (Approaching): Bar- 
bara! Wait! 

BarBaRa: No! 

Mrs. ALpricH: You've got to come in, 
dear. It wouldn’t be a party without you. 

Barsara (Weakening): Why not? 

Mrs. AtpricH: For any number of 
reasons. 

BarsBara: But look at my eyes. They're 
a sight. 


GranpDMa: Tears, my dear, only make 


Mother 


you prettier! I know from experience! 
BarBaRA: Do you think so? 
(Musical interlude to denote lapse of 
time and change of scene.) 


Mrs. AtpricH: Sam. ... Sam. 

Mr. Aupricu (Sleepily): Well. 

Mrs. Atpricu: Have you been asleep 
yet? 

Mr. Avtpricu: Of course. 

Mrs. Avcpricu (Laughs): I’ve been 
thinking about that party. (Laughs 
again) And you said I didn’t understand 
psychology. 

Mr. Avpricx (Trying to defend him- 
self): I didn’t say that. I said you were 
taking a gamble. 

Mrs. Atpricu: Just think, we don’t 
have to worry about that awful Con- 
stance Marshall, or of the idea of Henry’s 
ever giving up law, or getting engaged 
before he leaves high school. 

Mr. Atpricu: Only goes to show, 
things usually work out for the best just 
naturally. 

Mrs. Avpricw: Provided you give 
them a little assistance. By the way, have 
you heard Henry come in yet? 

Mr. AtpricH: Don’t believe I have. 

Mrs. Avpricu: Well, my goodness! 
What time is it? 

Mr. Avpricu: It’s—by the clock on 
the bureau—it’s ten minutes to two. 

Mrs. Avpricu: Sam Aldrich, Henry 
never stayed out this late before in his 
life. 

Mr. Avoricu: I thought you weren't 
going to worry any more, 
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(Off we hear a door close) 

Mrs. ALpricu: Sam, what was that? 

Mr. Atpricu: What? 

Mrs. Atpricnh (Whispering): The 
front docr closed. (A stair step squeaks) 
Hear that? 

Mr. Avtpricn (Low): Mmmmm! 

Mrs. ALDRICH: Listen. 

(We hear the toe of a shoe being 
stubbed) 

Henry: Ouch! Gee whiz! 

Mrs. Atpricu: Henry, are you all 
right? 

Henry (Off): I think so. 

Mr. Atpricu: Where have you been? 

Henry (Off): No place. I just walked 
home with Barbara. And then I had to 
wait until her Grandmother went to bed. 

Mrs. AupricH: Come in here and say 
Goodnight to us. 

Henry: I want to thank you for the 
swell party. Barbara said she had a very 
nice time. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Sit down here on the 
edge of the bed. 

Mr. AtpricH (Brief pause): Henry, 
you're sitting right on my ankle. 

Henry: I’m sorry, Father. I didn’t 
know it was there. 

Mr. Atpricu: Where did you think 
it would be? 

Henry: Father, you remember that 
pin you gave me—that bronze pin? 

Mr. \upricH: What bronze pin? 

Henry: The one that said “Vote the 
Democratic Ticket.” 

Mr. AtpricH: I remember it. 

Henry: You didn’t want that any 
more, did you? 

Mr. ALDRICH: 
Why did you ask? 

Henry: Oh, nothing. I just gave it 
away to somebody. 

Mrs. ALpricH: Henry, move your 
head over toward the light from the door. 

Henry: What for? 

Mrs. AtpricH: Henry, I could almost 
cry. 
Henry: Why? 

Mrs. ALpricH: That old lock of hair 
—it’s standing straight up again. 

Henry: She lets me wear my necktie 
so I can breath, too. Mother, would you 
mind my asking — right from the 
shoulder? 

Mrs. ALpricH: What dear? 

Henry: Well, would you and Father 
be disappointed if I didn’t study six years 
to become a lawyer? 

Mr. Avpricu (Quickly): Why not? 

Henry: No particular reason, Father, 
I was just asking. 

Mrs. AtpricH (Alarmed): Henry 
Aldrich, you aren’t thinking of getting 
married, are you? 

Henry: No, Mother. We think you 
should wait until you're at least through 
with high school. Don’t you? 

Mr. Avpricu: Well, Alice, you cer- 
tainly understand psychology. 

(Music...) 


Of course I didn’t. 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful 
din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of ser. 


pent’s skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning 
village; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns; 

The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns, 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and com rts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts; 


The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
horred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long gen- 
erations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen por- 
tals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes 
the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


If there were time to consider another 
aspect of Longfellow’s life both during 
his busy teaching years and later when 
he devoted his time entirely to writing, 
it would be to point out his unconscious 
service to America and to Europe as the 
ambassador of good will and better un 
derstanding. He made several joumeys 
to Europe and through these visits he 
performed the invaluable office of itt 
terpreting America to Europe and bring: 
ing back to this country a better under- 
standing of the language and customs 
Scandinavian, Germanic, and Romane 
peoples. Every schoolboy and girl who 
reads widely the poetry of Longfellow 
is both a better American and a bettef 
citizen of the world. 
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ONTRIBUTORS sometimes ask 
me whether I prefer free or pat- 
terned verse. Like everyone else, 
I suppose, I like verse which is musical 
in every line, with a music adapted to 
the theme, which is honest in conception 
and fresh and original in theme and ex- 
pression. In considering it for the Round 
Table I try to think mainly of those 
qualities, for forms and theories of 
poetry vary so much nowadays that 
these fundamental verities seem to me 
the only ones that ip fairness to the con- 
tributors I can hold to. 


This week, and next, I am offering for 
your comparison both free and rhymed 
verse. All the poems seem to me to have 
the qualities we all like. Whether they 
are rhymed or free is a minor matter. 


North Wind in the Southland 


Little Wind moans and cries softly, 
Lost in the buffalo grass! 

Lost in the passive, dry grass! 

Poor little North Wind is crying. 
Alas! 


He stirs the leaves just a little. 

Each leaf nods its little green head, 

Its deep green, funny, flat head! 
Everything ‘round him but green leaves 
Is dead! 


Alone in the fall-deadened country 
* He looks for a soft, mossy nest 

By an oak tree—a velvety nest. 

Bewildered, defeated, he lies down 

To rest! 
Dorothy Magnuson, 18 
Clyde (Kansas) High School 
Myrtle E. Zeibell, Teacher 


Night .Talisman 
I held in my hand 


For a moment’s space 
A sunset’s fire, 

The wild trees’ lace, 
All of winter 

And frozen cold, 

All of spring 

And a high wind’s mold, 
All of fragrance 

Dead in dead flowers, 
All the joy 

Of recaptured hours, 


On a moonlit hill, 

For a moment's space, 

But my heart was afraid 

And ran from the place. 
Marjorie Major, 16 
Eugene (Oregon) High School 
Jul ette Gibson, Teacher 
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For My Southland 


Cast the rose from your hair, O vain, O 
beautiful woman, 

Throw it aside, for it is dead. 

All the fragrance is dead. 

Oh, linger not, cherishing each blossom, 

For they have faded surely on the stem. 

Cast it aside petal by petal, 

The hours of yesterday. 

Your children shall fashion you new blos- 
soms 

In the spring of their toil. 


From you shall come children 

With light in their eyes, 

And they shall cover the land with your 
reatness. 

They shall build you steaming palaces and 
call them factories, 

They shall conquer the land and pin it 
together with steel rods, 

The roaring rivers shall be leashed by them 
and theirs for your glory, 

And in doing this they shall form a great 
wreath for your hair, 

Form a poem for your ears, 

And out of their striving, out of their toil, 
shall they sing to you, 

O Great Mother! 


Cast the rose from your hair, O vain, O 
beautiful woman, 
Cast it aside, for it is withered and dry, 
Cast it away before its deadness becomes 
a part of you, 
Cast it away and know this: 
Your posterity shall rise once more out of 
the conflagrations 
To sing of your glory, to sing of your great- 
ness, to sing of your beauty, 
O Great Mother! 
Marion C. Bentley, 16 
Commercial High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 
James E. Warren, Teacher 


To a Market Place 


Meeting place of many nations, 
Kaleidoscope of color, 
This is America. 


Here brown and yellow and white skin 
become moist and streaked with the 
same sticky dust. 

Here sly slant eyes converse with beady 
black eyes. 

A Polish girl flaps her gaily embroidered 
apron over greedy flies on an Italian 
vendor’s fruit cart, 

And a young Greek, with a smile that 
scatters sunbeams, 

Makes love to an Irish colleen over a purple 
sea of dew-dripping pansies. 

Like an exploded rainbow yo. lie before us, 

Bananas in sweet-smelling golden pools, 
cherries, and strawberries, and huge 
baskets of oranges vying for bright- 
ness. 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp- 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex- 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 





Along the walk are pails of potatoes with 
the clean, fresh-smelling earth still 
clinging to their pink skins, 

Just as it was clinging at five o'clock this 
morning 

When some barefoot Roumanian lad 

Brought them in from a rain-washed field, 


Meeting place of many nations, 
Kaleidoscope of color, 
This is America. 
Lulu Mae Viehman, 17 
Le Sueur (Minn.) High School 
Mildred Swenson, Teacher 


On a Destiny 


Spring in a restful dusk in little towns, 
Night in an ebony fog around the moon, 
Winds against the gables of a house, 
Sleep in the arms of a dormant afternoon. 


Consoling touches of a tender hand, 

Those fleeting touches that restore and 
warm, 

The morning tears upon my window-sill, 

The evening’s jewelled charm. 


And voices telling on persistently 

The God who made this rose, that smile, 
Would have us leave them for a destiny 
Not worth our while. .. . 


Joan M. Heines, 17 
Carbondale ( Pa.) High School 
Mary Krantz, Teacher 


Anniversary 


Beauty was a word once 
That I could not define 
Beauty was a kingdom 

Too far removed from mine, 


Beauty is a wine now 

That brims my humble cup, 
Even as the nectars 

On which the Muses sup. 


Just to see a rainbow’s 
Scarf against the sky 
Is a precious treasure > 


That once a fool passed by. 


Claudine Biggs, 15 
Baker (Oregon) High School 
Margaret Baird, Teacher 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
SNUG HARBOR. By W. W. Jacobs. 


I have taken this title almost at ran- 
dom from the long list of novels and 
collections of short stories by W. W. 
Jacobs: you can look for his name on 
the fiction shelves of your public library 
and take down anything you find, sure 
that it will give you fun that does not 
go out of fashion. 

Like Joseph C. Lincoln (whom you'll 
find later on in this report) he writes 
about sea-captains on shore. People say 
Jacobs never went to sea—but nobody 
cares if he didn’t; when you want sea- 
stories that are absolutely the real thing, 
you get them from Conrad or William 
McFee, but in these brisk, amusing yarns 
the leading character is usually no near- 
er the ocean than a watchman on a 
wharf. Yet the books all have “that 
honest seafaring smell, compounded of 
tar, rope and fish, known to the edu- 
cated as ozone.” They have ¢heroines 
who keep a lover guessing and try his 
patience to the breaking point and then, 
just before he reaches it, capitulate as 
sweetly as if they had never put up a 
fight. There is not a line in any of these 
books that isn’t clean as well as funny. 
There are outrageous cheats who get 
the best of a whole village, like Bob 
Pretty, and crafty sailors who play the 
most astounding pranks on each other 
and on their superiors. But with all this 
there is genuine literary art, in the true 
tradition. 

It was J. B. Priestley, whom we all 
know now as one of the most success- 
ful playwrights and novelists of our 
decade, who first called critical attention 
to the pure literary merit of W. W. 
Jacobs. I remember my delight in find- 


ing, in Priestley’s Figures in Modern 
Literature, published when he was a 
little-known critic back in 1924, an essay 
in which the art of Jacobs was com- 
pared to that of Jane Austen. Now it 
is generally acclaimed. I once won the 
firm respect of one of the most erudite 
men in England by giving him eight 
Jacobs “firsts” I had picked up in second- 
hand shops; he told me, long after, that 
scarcely a day had passed since that he 
had not read a bit of one of them. 


CAP’N ERI. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


I have taken this title at random, as 
I did the one above, and for the same 
reason; Lincoln’s stories are much alike 
and if you like one you will like almost 
all. My own choice is for this one, one 
of the earliest to appear; it is about Cape 
Cod and the old salts Mr. Lincoln found 
there—or put there. The dialect is true 
to life: this story was recommended to 
me by an old Cape Codder who talked 
just like it, and if you don’t find people 
talking like it very often to-day, remem- 
ber that dialect grows harder to find 
in New England every year, possibly 
because the radio evens up our language 
so that we are all talking like Hollywood. 
The Lincoln stories are sentimental 
but in a good honest way: there is often 
a rich man from the city who tries to 
get the best of the honest natives and 
doesn’t, as you have been hoping ever 
since you met him. But the fun is what 
counts, and the conversation. It keeps 
these books alive and popular, and they 
will be for years to come. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The library Club of Tyler (Texas) High 
School, Sue Jean Hall, president, would 
like to know the addresses of library clubs 
in other schools. Mrs. Becker will be glad 
to act as a clearing house for such informa- 
tion and requests student book or library 
clubs to write to her about their activities, 
at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 





Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


Some are right, some are wrong. Can 
you find the errors in the following sen- 
tences? Key is on page 31. 

1. I done my lessons before you ar- 
rived. 

2. This boy always does his work neat. 

3. Everybody but Fred and I attended 
the concert. 

4, Being that you are ill, I'll excuse 
your absence. 

5. Bobby has less toys than his 
brother. 

6. I hope you're going to invite us 
boys. 

7. Would you like Jean and [I to set 
the table? 

8. Nobody except you and me know 
the right answer. 
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9. I knew it was her when I heard the 
dog bark. 

10. Which of these two bags do you 
like best? 

11. You only need two teaspoonfuls 
of molasses for the cake. 

12. Do you like those kind of apples? 

13. Has the dog drunk all the water 
in his dish? 

14. Here is a boy who I believe will 
please you. 

15. The cat is laying on the rug before 
the fire. 


16. I wish you would learn me to play 


bridge. 

17. Are you as tall as I? 

18. Joe and me would like to join the 
club. 

19. Invitations were received by my 
brother and me. 

20. Ethel is older than him, 





Literary Leads 





AMERICAN CLASSICS 


In an article in the Jan. 6 Sateve 
Somerset Maugham has listed the fol- 
lowing as “The Classic Books of Amer- 
ica”: Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiogra- 
phy; Herman Melville's Moby Dick; 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe (who, he says, 
“wrote the most beautiful poetry that 
has ever been written in America”); 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn; Park- 
man’s The Oregon Trail. Authors also 
mentioned, but with less enthusiasm 
are: Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Henry James, Emily Dickinson. 

In selecting the list Mr. Maugham 
says “I have felt little inclination to con- 
cern myself with suich writers as found 
their inspiration from England. To in- 
terest me an American book must smack 
of the soil.” 


EDNA FERBER 


At a Book and Author luncheon in 
New York Edna Ferber gave her reason 
for writing her autobiography, A Pecw- 
liar Treasure. “I wrote it,” she said, 
“because I had such a peculiar over- 
whelming sense of the injustice and per- 
secution that was being directed against 
the Jewish minority to which | belong 
that I took the only means I knew | 
against it. I wrote what I had to say 
about the middle-class American Jew 
which I knew best, and that was myself.” 
Miss Ferber also said that the discovery 
that some of her own books were being 
read in high schools gave her “a thrill 
of worthwhile occupation.” . 


HEN-RY! HENRY ALDRICH! 


In his role as Henry Aldrich in The 
Aldrich Family (see page 19-E), Ezra 
Stone plays the part so well that some- 
times we've found it hard to discem 
where Ezra leaves off and Henry begins. 
And now to add to our confusion comes 
an article called “Meet Ezra Stone” in 
the Jan. 18 Radio Guide which quotes 
this note made by one of Mr. Stone’s 
former teachers on his high-school re 

rt card: “Has done a very mediocre 
Rind of work. I should like him to be 
less noisy and more serious. He is too 
easily satisfied and depends too much 
on bluff.” 


FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book-of-the-Month Club: The Ste 
Gazer, by Zsolt Harfanyi. Doubleday. 
Literary Guild: No More Gas, by 
Nordhoff and Hall. Little Brown. 
Junior Literary Guild: 

Older boys: Highroad to Advew 
ture, by Howard Pease. Double- 
day. 

Older girls: Other People’s Housth 
by Margery Bianco. Viking. 
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Lawrence squinted to see the rapidly 
nearing figures of the man and boy on 
the bank. The man looked very angry. 


Adirondack hills, browning in the 
strong summer afternoon sun. He 
listened to his brother Lawrence practice 
finger-exercises on the piano inside the 


Fst BARNES looked at the huge 


house, onetwothreefourfive, onetwo- 
threefourfive, and longed for New York. 
He lay on his stomach in the long grass 
of the front lawn and delicately peeled 
his sunburned nose. Morosely he re- 
garded a grasshopper, stupid with sun, 
wavering on a bleached blade of grass 
in front of his nose. Without interest 
he put out his hand and captured it. 

“Give honey,” he said listlessly. “Give 
honey or I'll kill yuh . . .” 

But the grasshopper crouched unmov- 
ing, unresponsive, oblivious to Life or 
Death. Disgusted, Eddie tossed the 
grasshopper away. It flew uncertainly, 
wheeled, darted back to its blade of 
grass, alighted and hung there dream- 
ily, shaking a little in the breeze in front 
of Eddie’s nose. Eddie turned over on 
his back and looked at the high blue 
sky. 

The country! Why anybody ever 
went to the country . . . What things 
must be doing in New York now, what 
Tash, beautiful deeds on the steaming, 
Tica streets, what expeditions, what joy, 
what daring sweaty adventure among 
the trucks, the trolley cars, the baby- 
carriages! What cries, hoarse and hu- 
Morous, what light laughter outside the 
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Strawberry Ice Cream Soda 
A Story by Irwin Shaw 


red-painted shop where lemon ice was 
sold at three cents the double scoop, 
true nourishment for a man at fifteen. 

Eddie looked around him, at the si- 
lent, eternal, granite-streaked hills. Trees 
and birds, that’s all. He sighed, torn 
with thoughts of distant pleasure, stood 
up, went over to the window behind 
which Lawrence seriously hammered at 
the piano, onetwothreefourfive. 

“Lawrrrence,” Eddie called, the rrr’s 
rolling with horrible gentility in his 
nose. 

Lawrence didn’t even look up. His 
thirteen-year-old fingers, stil! pudgy and 
babyish, went onetwothreefourfive, with 
unswerving precision. He was talented 
and he was dedicated to his talent, and 
some day they would wheel a huge 
piano out on the stage of Carnegie Hall 
and he would come out and bow po- 
litely to the thunder of applause and 
sit down, flipping his coat-tails back, 
and play, and men and women would 
laugh and cry and remember their first 
loves as they listened to him. So now 
his fingers went up and down, up and 
down, taking strength against the great 
day. 

Eddie looked through the window a 
moment more, watching his brother, 
sighed and walked around to the side 
of the house, where a crow was sleepily 
eating the radish seeds that Eddie had 
planted three days ago in a fit of bore- 
dom. Eddie threw a stone at the crow 
and the crow silently flew up to the 
branch of an oak and waited for Eddie 
to go away. Eddie threw another stone 
at the crow. The crow moved to an- 
other branch. Eddie wound up and 
threw a curve, but the crow disdained 
it. Eddie picked his foot up the way 
he’d seen Carl Hubbell do and sizzled 
one across not more than three feet from 
the crow. Without nervousness the crow 
walked six inches up the branch. In the 
style now of Dizzy Dean, with terrifying 
speed, Eddie delivered his fast one. It 
was wild and the crow didn’t even cock 
his head. You had to expect to be a 
little wild with such speed. Eddie found 
a good round stone and rubbed it pro- 
fessionally on his back pocket. He looked 
over his shoulder to hold the runner 
close to the bag, watched for the signal. 
Eddie Hubbeil Dean Mungo Feller 
Ferrell Warnecke Gomez Barnes picked 
up his foot and let go his high hard one. 
The crow slowly got off his branch and 
regretfully sailed away. 

Eddie went over, kicked away the 
loose dirt, and looked at his radish 
seeds. Nothing was happening to them. 
They just lay there, baked and inactive, 
just as he had placed them. No green, 


no roots, no radishes, no anything. He 
was sorry he'd ever gone in for farming. 
The package of seeds had cost him a 
dime, and the only thing that happened 
to them was that they were eaten by 
crows. And now he could use that dime. 
Tonight he had a date. 

“I got a date,” he said aloud, savoring 
the words. He went to the shade of the 
grape arbor to think about it. He sat 
down on the bench under the cool flat 
leaves, and thought about it. He’d never 
had a date before in his life. He had 
thirty-five cents. Thirty-five cents ought 
to be enough for any girl, but if he 
hadn’t bought the radish seeds, he’d 
have had forty-five cents, really pre- 
pared for any eventuality. “Darn crow,” 
he said, thinking of the evil black head 
feeding on his dime. 

Many times he’d wondered how you 
managed to get a date. Now he knew. 
It happened all of a sudden. You went 
up to a girl where she was lying on the 
raft in a lake and you looked at her, 
chubby in a blue bathing suit, and she 
looked seriously at you out of serious 
blue eyes where you stood dripping with 
lake water, with no hair on your chest, 
and suddenly you said, “I don’t suppose 
yuh’re not doing anything t’'morra night, 
are yuh?” You didn’t know quite what 
you meant, but she did, and she said, 
“Why, no, Eddie. Say about eight 
o'clock?” And you nodded and dived 
back into the lake and there you were. 

Still, those radish seeds, that crow- 
food, that extra dime... . 

Lawrence came out, flexing his fing- 
ers, very neat in clean khaki shorts and 
a white blouse. He sat down next to 
Eddie in the grape arbor. 

“I would like a strawberry ice cream 
soda,” he said. 

* “Got any money?” Eddie asked, hope- 
fully. 

Lawrence shook his head. 

“No strawberry ice cream soda,” Ed- 
die said. : 

Lawrence nodded seriously. “You got 
any money?” he asked. 

“Some,” Eddie said carefully. He 
pulled down a grape Jeaf and cracked 
it between his hands, held up the two 
parts and looked at them critically. 

Lawrence didn’t say anything, but 
Eddie sensed a feeling developing in the 
grape arbor, like a growth. “I gotta 
save my money,” Eddie said harshly. 
“I got a date. I got thirty-five cents. 
How do I know she won't want a 
banana-split tonight?” 

Lawrence nodded again, indicatin 
that he understood, but sorrow ae 
up in his face like a high tide. 

They sat in silence, uncouwfortably, 
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listening to the rustle of the grape leaves. 

“All the time I was practicing,” 
Lawrence said, finally, “I kept thinking, 
‘I would like a strawberry ice cream 
soda, I would like a strawberry ice 
cream soda...” 

Eddie stood up abruptly. “Aaah, let's 
get outa here. Let’s go down to the lake. 
Maybe something’s doing down the 
lake.” 

They walked together over the fields 
to the lake, not saying anything, Law- 
rence flexing his fingers mechanically. 

“Why don’t yuh stop that fer once?” 
Eddie asked, with distaste. “Just fer 
once?” 

“This is good for my fingers. It keeps 
them loose.” 

“Yuh give me a pain.” 

“All right,” Lawrence said, “I won't 
do it now.” 

They walked on again, Lawrence 
barely up to Eddie’s chin, trailer, clean- 
er, his hair mahogany dark and smooth 
on his high, pink, baby brow. Lawrence 
whistled. Eddie listened with disguised 
respect. 

“That’s not so bad,” Eddie said. “You 
don’t whistle half bad.” 

“That’s from the Brahms second piano 
concerto.” Lawrence stopped whistling 
for a moment. “It’s easy to whistle.” 

“Yuh give me a pain,” Eddie said, 
mechanically, “a real pain.” 

When they got to the lake, there was 
nobody there. Flat and unruffled it 
stretched across, like a filled blue cup, 
to the woods on the other side. 

“Nobody here,” Eddie said, staring 
at the raft, unmoving and dry in the 
still water. “That’s good. Too many 
people here all the time.” His eyes 
roamed the lake, to the furthest corner, 
to the deepest cove. 

“How would yuh like to go rowing 
in a boat out in that old lake?” Eddie 
asked. 

“We haven't got a boat,” Lawrence 
answered reasonably. 

“I didn’t ask yuh that. I asked, 
‘How'd yuh like to go rowing?’ ” 

“I'd like to go rowing if we had 
“ee 
“Shut up!” Eddie took Lawrence's 
arm, led him through tall grass to the 
water's edge, where a flat-bottomed boat 
was drawn up, the water just lapping 
at the stern, high, an old red color, faded 
by sun and storm. A pair of heavy oars 
lay along the bottom of the boat. 

“Jump in,” Eddie said, “when I tell 
yuh to.” 

“But it doesn’t belong to us.” 

“Yuh want to go rowing, don’t yuh?” 

ee, bet oe. 

“Then jump in when I give yuh the 
word.” 

Lawrence neatly took off his shoes 
and socks while Eddie hauled the boat 
into the water. 

“Jump in!” Eddie called. 

Lawrence jumped. The boat glided 
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IRWIN SHAW 

Irwin Shaw, playwright, short story 
writer, movie scenarist, was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he started his 
literary career at the age of 12 with a 
series of essays published in the school 
paper. At Brooklyn College he divided 
his extra-curricular time between more 
writing and four years as quarterback 
on the varsity team. On leaving school 
he carried his talent for the theater to 
the radio, where he met with great suc- 
cess in dramatizing the famous comic 
strips, Dick Tracy and the Gumps, for 
the air. 

Since the production of his anti-war 
play, Bury the Dead, Mr. Shaw has spent 
much time in Hollywood where his flair 
for rich and telling dialogue inevitably 
led him. He has written three other 
plays for the legitimate theater—The 
Gentle People, which starred Franchot 
Tone and Sylvia Sydney on Broadway 
last year; Salute (a satire on false pa- 
triotism) ; and Siege ( a play about the 
Spanish war), but Bury the Dead re- 
mains his best. It has been published 
in beok form by Random House (and 
once, we are proud to say, in Scholastic), 
and is still being produced all over the 


* country. 


Last August Mr. Shaw’s short stories, 
which had been appearing in magazines, 
were collected and printed by Random 
House under the title Sailor Off the 
Bremen. “Strawberry Ice Cream Soda” 
is reprinted here from that collection. 








out across the still lake. Eddie rowed 
industriously once they got out of the 
marsh grass. 

“This isn’t half bad, is it?” He leaned 
back on his oars for a moment. 

“It’s nice,” Lawrence said. “It’s very 

aceful.” 

“Aaah,” said Eddie, “yuh even talk 
like a pianist.” And he rowed. After 
a while he got tired and let the boat 
go with the wind. He lay back and 
thought of the night to come, dabbling 
his fingers in the water, happy. “They 
oughta see me now, back on a Hunnerd 


and Seventy-third Street,” he said, 
“They oughta see me handle this old 
boat.” 

“Everything would be perfect,” Law- 
rence agreed, picking his feet up out of 
the puddle that was collecting on the 
bottom of the boat, “if we only knew 
that when we got out of this boat, we 
were going to get a strawberry ice cream 
soda.” 

“Why don’t yuh think of somethin’ 
else? Always thinkin’ of one thing! 
Don’t yuh get tired?” 

“No,” Lawrence said, after thinking 
it over. 

“Here!” Eddie pushed the oars to- 
ward his brother. “Row! That'll give 
yuh somethin’ else t’ think about.” 

Lawrence took the oars gingerly. 
“This is bad for my hands,” he explained 
as he pulled dutifully on the oars. “It 
stiffens the fingers.” 

“Look where yuh’re goin!” Eddie 
cried impatiently. “In circles! What's 
the sense in goin’ in circles?” 

“That's the way the boat goes,” Law- 
rence said, pulling hard. “I can’t help 
it if that’s the way the boat goes.” 

“A pianist. A regular pianist. That’s 
all yuh are. Gimme those oars.” 

Gratefully Lawrence yielded the oars 
up. 
Pat's not my fault if the boat goes in 
circles. That's the way it’s made,” he 
persisted quietly. 

“Aaah, shut up!” Eddie pulled sav- 
agely on the oars. The boat surged 
forward, foam at the prow. . 

“Hey, out there in the boat! Hey!” 
A man’s voice called over the water. 

“Eddie,” Lawrence said, “there’s a 
man yelling at us.” 

“Come on in here, before I beat your 
pants off!” the man called. “Get out of 
my boat!” 

“He wants us to get out of his boat,” 
Lawrence interpreted. “This must be his 
boat.” 

“You don’t mean it,” Eddie snorted 
with deep sarcasm. He turned around 
to shout at the man on the shore, who 
was waving his arms now. “All right,” 
Eddie called. “All right. We'll give yuh 
yer old boat. Keep your shirt on.” 

The man jumped up and down. “Till 
beat yer heads off,” he shouted. 

Lawrence wiped his nose nervously. 
“Eddie,” he said, “why don’t we row 
over to the other side and walk home 
from there?” 

Eddie looked at his brother contempt- 
uously. “What're yuh—afraid?” 

“No,” Lawrence said, after a pause 
“But why should we get into an argu- 
ment?” 

For answer Eddie pulled all the hard- 
er on the oars. The boat flew through 
the water. Lawrence squinted to | 
at the rapidly nearing figure of the mam 
on the bank. 

“He’s a great big man, Eddie,” Law- 
rence reported. “You never saw such & 
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big man. And he looks awfully sore. 
Maybe we shouldn’t've gone out in this 
boat. Maybe he doesn't like people to 
9 out in this boat. Eddie, are you 
listening to me?” 

With a final heroic pull, Eddie drove 
the boat into the shore. It grated with 
a horrible noise on the pebbles of the 
lake bottom. 

“That.” the man said, “is the end of 
that boat.” 

“That doesn’t really hurt it, mister,” 
Lawrence said. “It makes a lot of noise, 
but it doesn’t do any damage.” 

The man reached over and grabbed 
Lawrence by the back of his neck with 
one hand and placed him on solid 
ground. He was a very big man, with 
tough bristles that grew all over his 
double chin and farmer’s muscles in his 
arms that were quivering with passion 
now under a mat of hair. There was a 
boy of about thirteen with him, obvi- 
ously, from his look, his son, and the 
son was angry, too. 

“Hit ‘im, Pop,” the son kept calling. 
“Wallop ’im!” 

The man shook Lawrence again and 
again. He was almost too overcome 
with anger to speak. “No damage, eh? 
Only noise, eh!” he shouted into Law- 
rence’s paling face. “I'll show you dam- 

age. I'll show you noise.” 
| Eddie spoke up. Eddie was out of 
the boat now, an oar gripped in his 
hand, ready for the worst. “That’s not 
fair,” he said. “Look how much bigger 
yuh are than him. Why’n’t yuh pick on 
somebody yuh size?” 

The farmer's boy jumped up and 
down in passion, exactly as his father 
had done. “I'll fight him, Pop! I'll fight 
‘im! I’m his size! Come on, kid, put 
yer hands up!” 

The farmer looked at his son, looked 
at Lawrence. Slowly he released Law- 
tence. “O. K.,” he said. “Show him, 
Nathan.” 

Nathan pushed Lawrence. “Come 
into the woods, kid,” he said belliger- 
ently. “We cin settle it there.” 

“One in the eye,” Eddie whispered 
out of the corner of his mouth. “Give 
‘im one in the eye, Larry!” 

But Lawrence stood with eyes lower- 
ed, regarding his hands. 

“Well?” the farmer asked. 

Lawrence still looked at his hands, 
opening and closing them slowly. 

“He don’t wanna fight,” Nathan 
taunted Eddie. “He just want t’ row in 
our boat, he don’t wanna fight.” 

“He wants to fight, all right,” Eddie 
said staunchly, and under his breath, 
“Come on, Larry, in the kisser, a fast 
one in the puss . . .” 

But Larry stood still, calmly, seeming 
to be thinking of Brahms and Beethoven, 
of distant concert halls. 

“He's yella, that’s what’s the matter 

.” Nathan roared. “He’s a 
coward, all city kids’re cowards!” 
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“He’s no coward,” Eddie insisted, 
knowing in his deepest heart that his 
brother was a coward. With his knees 
he nudged Lawrence. “Bring up yuh 
left! Please, Larry, bring up yuh left!” 

Deaf to all pleas, Lawrence kept his 
hands at his sides. 

“Yella! Yella! Yella!” Nathan screamed 
loudly. 

“Well,” the farmer wanted to know, 
“js he goin’ to fight or not?” 

“Larry!” Fifteen years of desperation 
was in Eddie’s voice, but it made no 
mark on Lawrence. Eddie turned slowly 
toward home. “He’s not goin’ to fight,” 
he said flatly. And then, as one throws 
a bone to a neighbor’s noisy dog, “Come 
on, you...” 

Slowly Lawrence bent over, picked 
up his shoes and socks, took a step after 
his brother. 

“Wait a minute, you!” the farmer 
called. He went after Eddie, turned 
him around. “I want to talk to ye.” 

“Yeah?” Eddie said sadly, with little 
defiance. “What do yuh wanna say?” 

“See that house over there?” the 
farmer asked, pointing. 

“Yeah,” Eddie said. “What about it?” 

“That’s my house,” the farmer said. 
“You stay away from it. See?” 

“O. K. O. K.,” Eddie said wearily, 
all pride gone. 

“See that boat there?” the farmer 
asked, point at the source of all the 
trouble. 

“T see it,” Eddie said. 

“That’s my boat. Stay away from it 
or I'll beat the daylights outa ye. See?” 

“Yeah, yeah, I see,” Eddie said. “I 
won't touch yer lousy boat.” And once 
more, to Lawrence, “Come on, you... .” 

“Yella! Yella! Yella!” Nathan kept 
roaring, jumping up and down, until 
they passed out of earshot, across the 
pleasant fields, ripe with the soft sweet 
smell of clover in the late summer after- 
noon. Eddie walked before Lawrence, 
his face grimly contracted, his mouth 


curled in shame and bitterness. He 
—— on the clover blossoms fiercely, 
as though he hated them, wanted to 
destroy them, the roots under them, the 
very ground they grew in. 

Holding his shoes in his hands, his 
head bent on his chest, his hair still 
mahogany smooth and mahogany dark, 
Lawrence followed ten feet back in the 
footsteps, plainly marked in the clover, 
of his brother. 

“Yella,” Eddie was muttering, loud 
enough for the villain behind him to 
hear clearly. “Yella! Yella as a flower. 
My own brother,” he marveled. “If it 
was me Ida been glad to get killed be- 
fore I let anybody call me that. I would 
let ‘em cut my heart out first. My own 
brother. Yella as a flower. Just one in 
the eye! Just one! Just to show ‘im... 
But he stands there, takin’ guff from a 
kid with holes in his pants. A pianist. 
Lawrrrrence! They knew what they 
were doin’ when they called yuh Law- 
rrrrence! Don’t talk to me! I don’t want 
yuh ever to talk to me again as long as 
yuh live! Lawrrrrence!” 

In sorrow too deep for tears, the two 
brothers reached home, ten feet, ten 
million miles apart. 

Without looking around, Eddie went 
to the grape arbor, stretched out on the 
bench. Lawrence looked after him, his 
face pale and still, then went into the 
house. 

Face downward on the bench, close 
to the rich black earth of the arbor, 
Eddie bit his fingers to keep the tears 
back. But he could not bite hard 
enough, and the tears came, a_ bitter 
tide, running down his face, dropping on 
the black soft earth in which the grapes 
were rooted. 

“Eddie!” 

Eddie scrambled around, pushing the 
tears away with iron hands. Lawrence 
was standing there, carefully pulling on 
doeskin gloves over his small hands. 
“Eddie,” Lawrence was saying, stonily 
disregarding the tears. “I want you to 
come with me.” 

Silently, but with singing in his heart 
so deep it called new tears to his wet 
eyes, Eddie got up, blew his nose, and 
followed after his brother, caught up 
with him, walked side by side with him 
across the field of clover, so lightly that 
the red and purple blossoms barely bent 
in their path. 

Eddie knocked sternly at the door of 


*-*+ the farm house, three knocks, solid, 


vigorous, the song of trumpets caught 
in them. 

Nathan opened the door. “What do 
ye want?” he asked suspiciously. 

“A little while ago,” Eddie said 
formally, “yuh offered to fight my 
brother. He’s ready now.” 

Nathan looked at Lawrence, standing 
there, straight, his head up, his baby 
lips compressed into a thin tight line, 
his gloved hands creased in solid fists. 





He started to close the door. “He had 
his chance,” Nathan said. 

Eddie kept the door open firmly. 
“Yuh offered, remember that,” he re- 
minded Nathan politely. 

“He shoulda fought then,” Nathan 
said stubbornly. “He had his chance.” 

“Come on,” Eddie almost begged. 
“Yuh wanted to fight before.” 

“That was before. Lemme close the 
door.” 

“Yuh can’t do this! Eddie was shout- 
ing desperately. “Yuh offered!” 

Nathan’s father, the farmer, appeared 
in the doorway. He looked bieakly out. 
“What's goin’ on here?” he asked. 

“A little while ago,” Eddie spoke very 
fast, “this man here offered to fight this 
man here.” His eloquent hand indicated 
first Nathan, then Lawrence. “Now 
we've come to take the offer.” 

The farmer looked at his son. “Well?” 

“He had his chance,” Nathan grum- 
bled sullenly. 

“Nathan don’t want t’ fight,” the 
farmer said to Eddie. “Get outa here.” 

Lawrence stepped up, over to Nathan. 
He looked Nathan squarely in the eye. 
“Yella,” he said to Nathan. 

The farmer pushed his son outside the 
door. “Go fight him,” he ordered. 

“We can settle it in the woods,” 
Lawrence said. 

“Wipe him up, Larry!” Eddie called 
as Lawrence phe Nathan set out for the 
woods, abreast, but a polite five yards 
apart. Eddie watehed them disappear 
behind trees, in silence. 

In silence they both looked across the 
field to the woods that shielded the bat- 
tlefield. The tops of the trees waved a 
little in the wind and the afternoon was 
collecting in deep blue shadows among 
the thick brown tree-trunks where they 
gripped the ground. A chicken hawk 
oated lazily over the field, banking and 
slipping with the wind. The farmer re- 
aed the chicken hawk without malice. 

“Some day,” the farmer said, “I’m 
going to get that son of a gun.” 

“What is it?” Eddie asked. 

“Chicken hawk. You're from the city, 
ain't ye?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Like it in the city?” 

“Nothing like it.” 

The farmer puffed reflectively. “Some 
day I’m goin’ to live in the city. No sense 
in livin’ in the country these days.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Eddie said. “The 
country’s very nice. There’s a lot to be 
said for the country.” 

The farmer nodded, weighing the 
matter in his own mind. 

“Say,” said the farmer, “do you think 
your brother’ll damage my kid?” 

“It's possible,” Eddie said. “He’s very 
tough, my brother. He has dozens a’ 
fights, every month. Every kid back 
home’s scared stiff a’ him. Why,” said 
Eddie, sailing full into fancy, “I re- 
member one day, Larry fought three kids 


all in a row. In a half a hour. He busted 
all their noses. In a half a hour! He’s 
got a terrific left jab—one, two, bang! 
like this—and it gets em in the nose.” 

“Well, he can’t do Nathan’s nose any 
harm.” The farmer laughed. “No matter 
what you did to a nose like that it’d be 
a improvement.” 

“He’s got a lot of talent, my brother,” 
Eddie said, proud of the warrior in the 
woods. “He plays the piano. He’s a very 
good piano-player. You ought to hear 

Im. 
“A little kid like that,” the farmer 
marveled. “Nathan can’t do nothing.” 

Off in the distance, in the gloom un- 
der the trees, two figures appeared, close 
together, walked slowly out into the 
sunlight of the field. Eddie and the 
farmer stood up. Wearily the two fight- 
ers ‘approached together, their arms 
dangling at their sides. 

Eddie looked first at Nathan. Na- 
than’s mouth had been bleeding and 
there was a lump on his forehead and 
his ear was red. Eddie smiled with sat- 
isfaction. Nathan had been in a fight. 
Eddie walked slowly toward. Lawrence. 
Lawrence approached with head high. 
But it was a sadly battered head. The 
hair was tangled, an eye was closed, the 
nose was bruised and still bled. Law- 
rence sucked in the blood from his nose 
from time to time with his tongue. His 
collar was torn, his pants covered with 
forest loam, with his bare knees skinned 
and raw. But in the one eye that still 
could be seen shone a clear light, hon- 
orable, indomitable. 

“Ready to go home now, Eddie?” 
Lawrence asked. 

“Sure.” Eddie started to pat Lawrence 
on the back, pulled his hand back. He 
turned and waved at the farmer. “So 
long.” 

“So long,” the farmer called. “Any 
time you want to use the boat, just 
step into it.” 

“Thanks.” Eddie waited while Law- 
rence shook hands gravely with Nathan. 

“Good night,” Lawrence said. “It was 
a good fight.” 

“Yeah,” Nathan said. 

The two brothers walked away, close 
together, across the field of clover, fra- 
grant in the long shadows. Half the 
way they walked in silence, the silence 
of equals, strong men communicating in 
a language more eloquent than words, 
the only sound the thin jingle of the 
thirty-five cents in Eddie’s pocket. 

Suddenly Eddie stopped Lawrence. 
“Let’s go this way,” he said, pointing off 
to the right. 

“Brit home’s this way, Eddie.” 

“I know. Let’s go into town. Let’s get 
ice cream sodas,” Eddie said; “let’s get 
strawberry ice cream sodas.” 





Reprinted from Sailor off the Bremen, 
by Irwin Shaw, by permission of Random 
House, Inc., New York, 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 10) 
“Father,” she said, “this is Tommy Trot. 
ter.” 


secting glance at Tommy. 

“How do you do, Mr. Henicke. Glad 
to know you,” Tommy went right ahead, 
“Your daughter has certainly made a 
hit with——” 

“Humph,” humphed Father, and that 
was that. 

But Tommy was not to be downed 
so easily. He started off on another 
track. How did they like Middlevale? 
Had they seen the new airport? Here 
Father muttered something about “the 
tax-payers’ money” and Tommy thought 
it sounded unfavorable, so he shifted 
again. Sports. Radio. Automobiles. The 
headlines in the evening paper, which 
he had just read upside-down on the 
floor. But not a word out of Father, 
More or less in desperation, Tommy 
turned to Sally and said, “Sally, how 
would you like to go to a movie? Per- 
haps, Mr. Henicke, you'd like to see it, 
too. It’s Mickey——” 

“Humph! All right. I'll go,” came the 
reply. 

Sally almost fainted and Tommy near- 
ly knocked over the floor lamp, getting 
to his feet. While Sally was upstairs 
telling her Mother good-night and get- 
ting her coat, Tommy tried to prepare 
Father for The Clipper which would 
transport them to the show, he hoped, 
When they went out to get in Father 
thumped one fender as if to see whether 
it would fall apart. Evidently satisfied, 
he climbed in the back seat while Tom- 
my helped Sally into the front. 

It was freezing cold and the wind 
whizzed over their heads in the open- 
air job. Once, Sally glanced back to see 
if Father was all right. At least, he gave 
no signs of needing immediate help. 

“What's the show?” she asked Tommy, 
as they drove down Main Street. 

“Babes in Arms! Mickey Rooney and 
Judy Garland.” Tommy replied. 

“Oh . . . oh. Jitterbugs!” Sally e- 
claimed. “Father will be wild. He cant 
stand swing music!” 
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There will be no issue of Schob- 
astic for next week, January 29. In 
most schools, this date marks the } 
end of the semester, so Scholasue 6 
suspending publication for one 
week. The next issue, Volume 36, 
Number 1 of the new semester will 
be dated February 5. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
we, end, ice, ill; toe, 6rb, odd, food, foot; 
cabe, urn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 

eman ii; y at end of syllable—French 












More Than One String 


(Concluded from page 5) 
and that a good citizen must pay atten- 
tion to something more than his own suc- 
cess. There are more kinds of reality than 


and dangerous systems of force are 
threatening our democracy. 


“You will have to be ready to adapt 
yourselves to many unexpected changes. 
You will need to have a great many 
skills, and to cultivate the kind of se- 
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The President’s Joke 

President Roosevelt, in his recent Jack- 
gon Day dinner speech, explained the ab- 
sence of three “invited” guests, by the fol- 
lowing story: 

Once upon a time there was a school 
teacher, and the school teacher, after de- 
sribing Heaven in alluring and golden 
terms, asked her class of small boys how 
many of them wanted to go to Heaven. 
With eyes that sparkled at the thought, 
every small boy in the class held up his 
hand except one. TU acher said: 

“Why, Charlie, Charlie McNary, Charlie, 

u don’t want to go to Heaven? Why not?” 

“Teacher,” he said, “sure I want to go to 
Heaven. 

“But,” he said, pointing to the rest of the 
boys in the room, “not with this bunch.” 


“C.wt.W.” Special 
“You speak as tough you'd spent all your 
life in Georgia. Yet you say you were there 
only two months?” 
“Yassuh. Pardon my sudden accent!” 


Wham! 

‘There are many sories told about Samuel 
Goldwyn, the movie producer. Here’s one 
we haven't heard before: 

Golfing one day, Goldwyn stepped up 
to the tee, took one swing at the ball, and 
made a hole-in-one. He turned to the 
caddie and inquired earnestly, “What did 
Ido that was right?”—J. P. McEvoy. 


Ah, Attic 

While Eugene O'Neill was devoting long 
Months to writing “Mourning Becomes 
Hectra” he responded to the Theatre Guild’s 
pleas for an immediate play by going to his 
attic and finding one he had written a long 
time before—the play called “Ah, Wilder- 
ness.” . . . For the last few years O'Neill 
has been writing a cycle of nine plays about 
one American family. The Guild, now im- 
patient, wrote to O'Neill and asked whether 
any of his plays is ready for production. “I 
don’t know,” was his frank confession. “I 
haven't been up to the attic in a long time.” 
—Lyons in N. Y. Post. ° 
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What One Grapefruit said to the Other: 
Hello, Squirt—Collinwood Spotlight. 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
New York, N. Y¥. 








Student Composers! 


Cash Your Notes! 


MUSIC DIVISION, SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


ERE’S your big opportunity! Scholastic’s fourth competition in crea- 
tive music, a division of the 16th Annual Scholastic Awards, is 
open to all undergraduate high school students. Eighteen cash prizes 
in all. Three prizes of $25, $10, and $5 will be awarded for the best 
original scores submitted in each of the six different classifications listed 
below. In addition, some of the lucky winners may experience the thrill 
of hearing their own compositions played over a nationwide NBC hook- 
up in Scholastic’s annual Awards broadcast sometime this coming May 
(date to be announced later). Better get busy at once! 


Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures including prelude 
and postlude. All compositions must be legibly written in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9% by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet 
music” forms of music manuscript paper sold in the music trades will 
conform to this requirement.) In classifications 1, 4, and 5, students 
may submit original lyrics (verse or words for the music) or they may 
set to music a published verse or poem. If the latter is preferred, the 
souce must be given. Texts free of copyright restrictions are desirable, 
since printing of some compositions may later be considered. (Your 
local librarian can probably guide you on copyright matters. ) 

The editors reserve the right to withhold cash prizes if no entries are 
deemed worthy by the judges. 

Caution: Be sure not to include music with work submitted for the 
Art or Literary Division. Music entries must be mailed flat to: Music 
Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 


Song for sole voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 
Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompaniment. 
Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 
Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accompaniment. 
Composition for not more than six instruments. 


CLOSING DATE MARCH 16, 1940 




















The first five of the “Famous Americans” 
series show excellent portraits of these au- 
thors: Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Louisa 
Aleott, and Clemens (Mark Twain). 


HE Post Office Department of the 
United States has announced its 
“Famous Americans” series of postage 
stamps, which will be issued at intervals 
during the first ten months of 1940. This 
series will contain thirty-five stamps, 
seven groups of five values each, and 
the stamps will portray famous Amer- 
icans who have achieved outstanding 
distinction in the arts and sciences, and 
who were chosen by nominations and 
lls from all parts of the country. The 
ee two groups honoring literary per- 
sons will be issued during January and 
February. Below is a list of the denom- 
ination, colors, subjects, place and date 
of first sale of these ten stamps. Future 
issues in the series will be described and 
illustrated as they appear. 
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Authors in Stamps 
By Frank L. Wilson 


Authors 


le Green, Washington irving (Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Jan. 29) 

2c Red, James Fenimore Cooper (Coopers- 
town, N. Y., Jan. 29) 

3c Purple, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 5) 

5c Blue, Louisa May Alcott (Concord, 
Mass., Feb. 5) 

10c Brown, Samuel L. Clemens (Han- 
nibal, Mo., Feb. 13) 


Poets 

le Green, Henry W. Longfellow (Port- 
land, Maine, Feb. 16) 

2c Red, John Greenleaf Whittier (Haver- 
hill, Mass., Feb. 16) 

3c Purple, James Russell Lowell (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 20) 

5c Blue, Walt Whitman (Camden, N. J., 
Feb. 20) 











WHERE TO BUY 





GIVEN FREE! 

Set of Falkland Isle; Moz. Co. Giraffe; 2 Fish 
Stamps; Set Brunei; 2 Gian Peso Maps: 15 diff. 
Danzig; Set Cocos Isle Maps; A Camel, Llama, a 
Liberia Antelope; Scarce Ruanda; 5 Diff. Asia Tigers 
Greenland; Set Vatican; Virgin Isle: 5 Hungary 
Saints; Russ. Zepp.; Set Maldive Isles; Packet 100 
diff. 10c! Approvals. 

DANIELS STAMP CO., ATLANTIC CITY, WN. 4. 

Dept. C, P. O. Box 488 








U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 235 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending. 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
Scale also included. 
BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. S FLINT, MICH. 
SENSATIONAL GUARANTEED OFFER! 
25 BETIEK GRADE STAMPS. All are large com- 
Memoratives and pictoriais, including at least one set 
complete. Positively no cheap European such as is 
found im mixtures, ete. ‘This superb collection with 
attractive approvals sent vou immediately for only 5c. 
Refund if this isn't the best premium you ever received! 
AARON A. GROVE CO., 306 S&S. BLANCHARD, 
SEATTLE WASH. 











WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST MAP 


DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 






azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only 5c with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell old issues, commemoratives, air 
mails, etc., at lowest prices. Send 5¢ 
for mailing our complete U. S. Cata- 
logue. (No approvals.) 

ADAM S. BERT 
Parke Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER” 
Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder’’ illus- 
trated booklet enabling you instantly to identify all dif- 
ficult stamps and to tell at a glance the countries from 
which they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
mps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patiala, etc. 
—s maps, ——. oe and strange scenes. All 
ven approval applicants enclosing 3c stage! 
ARCELON STAMP CO., Box 92 Calais, Maine 














Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 
fifty p with hundreds of illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent 

GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB., Toronto, Can. 











YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 306 East 
Fourth, Long Beach, Calif. ' 














Also Big Packet of SCARCE 
stamps includi 


6 TRIANGLES 
BIG DIAMOND 
5 AIRMAILS! 


EUREKA STAMP CO., 


BELG. CONGO, DUTCH 
INDIES, SIAM, P.L, SUBA, 
CHINA, BRAZIL, many BRIT. 
COLONIES, CHILE and MEX- 
ICO, 6c to approval applicants. 

Box 630-S Burbank, Calif. 











FREE World’s only Octagonal (eight- 
sided) set and Coll. of 25 diff. 
Japanese. Both sent to approval applicants. 


CHARLES W. CLEAVELAND, jR. 
806 N. Humphrey Ave., Dept. “ A’? Oak Park, I. 














Free!! TWO CORONATION SETS. Send 8c post- 
®8 age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





FREE! BEAUTIFUL MERMAID, UGLY DUCKLING 
and GIANT MOSQUITO! These unusual stamps ,along 
with POLAND, we 3 pad cies with App’ rn 

1d 3c postage, ° N, 5606-X LANS- 
DOWNE AVE. PHILA., PA. . 





$1.00. $5.00 POSTAGE DUE STAMP, 6c. 
Frank Strosky, Box 53, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 








Frequently our Advertisers offer ““Approv- 
als. ” If you order stamps on approval you 
will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. 
Please notify Scholastic if any dealer sends 
you approval sheets without your request- 
ing them. 





ng U. S. rare 
ORNEO, SILVER JUBILEE, , 
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10c Brown, James Whitcomb Riley (Green 
field, Ind., Feb. 24) ; 


While this is the first time the United 
States has placed literary men on its 
stamps, other countries have often paid 
tribute to their authors. If one were tp 
make a collection of these stamps the 
number would be amazing. Many of 
these names are well known to every 
student and reader of books. 

Hans Christian Andersen is honored 
with a special set of stamps by Denmark, 
Not only is his portrait shown on the 
stamps, but also “The Ugly Duckling” 














Both France and Germany have honored 
their great writers. (Left) Victor Hugo, 
(right) Goethe. 

and “The Little Sea Maid,” from his 
well-loved fairy tales. Dante Alighieri 
has been the theme on various stamps 
of Italy. A special set of twelve stamps 
was issued by Italy in 1932 to commen- 
orate the Dante Alighieri Society, a 
national literary society founded to pr 
mote the development of the Italian 
language and culture. On this set of 
stamps are shown the portraits of the 
writers, Boccaccio, Alfieri, Tosso, Pet- 
rarch and other famous personages. I 





also honored Alessandro Manzoni wi scientist. 
a special set of stamps showing his po- J to the G 
trait and scenes from his great novel ‘rgentin 
“I Promessi Sposi.” wesiden 

Norway honored Hendrik Ibsen, ato, wl 


F 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Ludwig Ho 
berg, with special issues of stomps), 
Portugal honored her greatest poe | 
Camoens, in 1924 with a series & 
stamps, and a year later Camilo 

Branco, the novelist, was likewise hom 
ored by a special issue of stamps 
Bulgaria honored Ivan Vasof in 1920 
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tai Khristro Boteff in 1926 with special 
gsof stamps. ; 
fiance has used portraits of Pierre 
& Ronsard, poet, who is said to have 
the French literary return to clas- 
ism; Victor Hugo, poet, novelist and 
ramatist; Jean de La Fontaine, fable 


Fo citer and translator; Anatole France, 


novelist and critic, and Pierre Loti, 
téler of exotic tales. Greece honored 
[ord Byron, the English poet, who had 
given much assistance to Greek inde- 


Two Danish stamps show Hans Christian 
Andersen (right) and his famed crea- 
tin, “The Ugly Duckling.” Another stamp 
not shown pictures “The Little Sea Maid.” 


ence. Switzerland honored J. 
Gotthelf, and Russia, several of her 
famous writers, among whom we notice 
Maxim Gorky, Count Leo Tolstoi, Alex- 
ander Pushkin, Dobrolubov and Rus- 
taveli. 

Spain pictures the episodes of Don 
Quixote on a series of ten stamps in 
‘mor of Cervantes. Finland has hon- 
ored her famous poet, Alexis Kivi and 
Elias Lonnrot, founder of the Finnish 
Literary Society and one of the printers 


(left) Norwegian stamp of Ibsen centen- 
ary. (Right) Italy commemorates Dante. 


of the Finnish epic poem “Kalevala.” 
Germany likewise honors the immortal 
Goethe and Schiller. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who made 
his home in Samoa has been honored 
by a special commemorative set of 


by Western Samoa. Ecuador 
has honored Charles R. Darwin, noted 
seientist.and writer, because of his visit 
to the Galapagos Islands in 1835, and 
‘egentine Republic honors her former 
t, Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
ato, who was also an educator and 
r. 
In this series of stamps featuring the 
Herary geniuses of the world one may 
find rd of nearly 200 stamps, every 
one of which brings to mind the writ- 
that have added much to our 
in reading and study, and to 
enjoyment of living, 
JANUARY 22, 1940 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


STAMP COLLECTING 


HERE is my contribution to your collection! Only 4 
Souvenir Sheets have ever been issued by the U. 8. 

This one was issued in 1937 as the SPA Convention Issue, 

and has the 10¢c Great Smoky Mountain Stamp. Mint 

condition with orignal gum. Yours for face value of 1fc 

in coin and 3c for postage. (Regular price 20c.) George 

Chamb 14 8. Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

PERU 50 different includi large ¢ ives, for 
10c to approval applicants only. Kuzma, 1291 Wash- 

ington Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. “ 

ROYAL Visit Set. 25 other ‘‘Canadians’” only 5e to 
Approval Applicants. “Cresent’’ Stamps,’’ London, 

Canada. Se aPC 0 

72 DIFFERENT U. S. 10c with approvals. Album Serv- 
ice. Route 57-15, Sioux City, Iowa. 

50 DIFFERENT Foreign 5c. Approvals. Buchanan, Box 
40, College Point, N. Y. 

ICELAND, 25 different, 20c. Theodore Ames, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

147 FINLAND, Morocco, Antioqua, Paraguay, Puerto- 
Rico, Uruguay, etc. 10c. Lufbery. Middletown, Conn. 

BIG Stamp Magazine—13 weeks 10c. Chambers Stampic, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

5 TRIANGLES—100 Foreign. 10c. Approvals. 
some, 1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

25 DIFFERENT South American, 10c. No approvals. 
Burkhart Stamps, Sandwich, Ill. 
125 U. 8. & Foreign Stamps, 5c. Approval Applicants 
only. Quality Stamps, Englewood, Colo. 
125 DIFFERENT Foreign 6c. Approvals. 
462, East St. douis, Tl. 

5 SETS, Packet and Premiums 3c. Approvals included. 
Mailmart, Box 27 Grand Central, New York, N. Y. 

206 DIFFERENT United States Stamps, $1.50. Excel- 
lent condition. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Mich. 

18 VARIETIES U. 8. Coil Stamps, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 
200b, Chicago. 

TWO World’s Fair Sets, 5c with Approvals. 
830 Berkeiey. Plainfield, N. J. 


HOBBIES, COLLECTIONS 


Make your own Indian Arrowheads. Illustrated booklet, 
‘‘How to Make Arrowheads” of Flint, Glass, ete., 35¢. 
Indian Lore Publications, Green River, Wyo. 


INDIAN RELICS 


30 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. Geo. 
Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 


EARN Money in any crowd. Amazing, thrilling tricks, 
50c. Dime brings list. Box 1208, Arkansaw, Wis. 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


AMATEUR Artists make beautiful cuts. Pleasure, profit. 
Instructions $1.00. P. Raymond Williams, 578, Car- 
i w &. 
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COMPLETE Kit teaches Art of Wood Carving. One Dollar. 
Karv-Kit. Columbiaville, Mich. 

STANDARD Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. 
Sample Dime. Occupations. 


EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 


EARN easy money. Sell chemically treated polishing 
cloths. Use spare time. Ask details. Cadie Chemicals, 

42 East 23rd St., New York. ee 

EXCELLENT Spartime profits taking subscriptions—2500 
magazines. Complete Starting Supplies free! Pines, 

Dept. S-1, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, N. Y. _ 

EARN Money Addressing Envelopes, Circulars, Typing! 
Information 10c, none free, Ace-S, 316 Empire, Birming- 

ham, Ala. "a 

EARN money at home. Steady income. Send for free 
literature. Stamp appreciated. Geo. H. Hans, 428 South 

Halsted, Chicago. Ill. 

STUDENTS! Easy, extra Income! Experience Unneces- 
sary! Free Details! Evers, 5156 Simonson, Elmhurst, N.Y. 

CASH Newspaper Clippings. Write Galvin, (S724) 207 E. 
84th, New York. 


Year 50c. 




















BE a better driver by learning all about what mak 
your ear run. Complete with diagrams and full illus- 
trations our ‘‘Good Driving’’ pamphlet gives you helpful 
information that will enable you to drive more safely. 
15e, complete with illustrations. Send payment 
to ~~ a Publications, Room 2101, 250 E. 43rd 8t., 


New Yo 
AGENTS WANTED 


BOYS: Sell Magnetic Dogs, Donkey, Elephant Sets. They 
fight, twist, turn. Sample 25c. Specialty Service, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


CHALK TALK STUNTS 


LAUGH producing program, $1.00. Illustrated Catalog 
10e. Balda Chalkartist, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 


22 FULL Size lawn ornament patterns, 25c. 
patterns 30c. Both sets 
Belington, West Va. 
PATTERNS :—100 Silhouettes—40 Plywood Novelty Fur- 
niture. Workable drawi 236 miscell projects. 
Lowest prices. Transfer Decorations. Literature superbly 
iNustrated. Write: Wo-Met Shop, Ashburn, Ga. 


OODCRAFTERS—Join the Guild. Send 25¢ for wood 
samples, what to make. Woodcrafters Guild, Dept. CHO, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


MODELS AND SUPPLIES 


RAILROAD Models. Complete details catalog 25c. 
Walthers, 251 Erie, Milwaukee. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
LEARN to Box! Buy a 60 Lesson Boxing Course for only 


$1.00. 60 ways to knock out your opponent! Send $1.00 
Today to Boxing Courses, 2145 Chesterland Avenue, Lake- 
0. 


wood, Ohi 
SPORTING GOODS 
HEADQUARTERS for bows and arrows, materials and 


supplies, Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 50c. Archery, 
617 South State, Chicago. 


PRINTING 
30 SHEETS Hammermill Bond Paper and 30 Envelopes, 


printed with your name and address, 25c. Menten, 9313 
L Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, N 


CORRECTLY designed printing cheaper—quicker. Samples. 
Sicocan, 2038 Obear, St. Louis. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
35e RECORDS for 2l1c! Brand New! Famous Artists! 


wing, Sweet, Cowboy, etc. Listings Free! Chromo- 
films, Springfield, Rutherford, N. J. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


WEZ Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. Information free. 
Zader, Box 91-A, San Diego, Calif. 


CHEMICALS AND APPARATUS __ 


CHEMISTRY Courses (slightly soiled). Big discount. 
Particulars. Lewos, 128 East 23rd, New York. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


ELECTRIC Eye, with wiring diagram. Literature, $1.00 
post-paid. Photobell, Dept. A, 123 Liberty St., New York. 


BOATS, OUTBOARDS 
SOMETHING NEW! Outboard, 1.2 H.P. Single, Kit 
Form, parts sold separately. Rebuilt Engine List, Cata- 
logue 10c. thoard Headquarters, 305 Atlantic, Boston, 


Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FLASH press cards like reporters! 25c. Newshawks, 1727 
Lee, Evanston, Til. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 




















25 novelty 
50c. Strother, Box 383-AJ, 













































































___ CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FREE! Printing Outfit given with Univex (Iris) Candid 
Camera specially reduced to $6.00. Lorenzo Milner, 204 
Griffin St., nw., Atlanta, Ga. 


PHOTO FINISHERS 


YOUR 6 or 8 picture roll film developed and two prints 
each, 25c. Twenty reprints 25c. Free mailing envelope, 
price list. Star Photo Service, Dept. S, 20 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 
MOTION PICTURES, SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


HOME Movie Films. 8mm, 16mm, 35mm. Bargain Lists 3c, 
Hoffman Films, 57 Broad, Albany, N. Y¥. 


DOGS 


COCKER  Spaniels—registered; healthy. ‘Personality 
Pups’. Reasonable. Julalene Kennels, 1332 Hull, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 





























INSTRUCTIVE AND HELPFUL 


IT’S easy to plot graphs and make charts if you use the 

type equipment preferred by engineers. Get faster and 
more accurate results by using transparent protractors 
and triangles. Special Offer! Only 25c for both triangle 
and protractor sent postpaid. (Triangle is 30-60-90 degree. 
Protractor has zero centering scale. Both have red rules to 
get closer registration over black lines.) Send q er 
aw. to Bookshop, Room 2101, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 

le 





POEM for + aa paper. Information free. Box 183, Evans- 
nd. 


ville, I 
BOOKS 


BE popular! Learn to do the right thing at the right 
time. What to wear, what to say, what to do. An 
interesting, instructive booklet made-to-order for high 
school boys and girls . . . ‘“‘Boy Dates Girl.’’ Send 35¢ 
today for this helpful booklet. Scholastic, Room 2101, 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City. 
HOW to win. Clair Bee, coach of national championship 
college team, will teach you how to play winning 
basketball. Send $1.00 for new 1940 instruction be 
Townsend Publ. Co., 1335 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MAKING PRINTS is easy with this beautiful book on 

the technique of print-making—written by authorities. 
66 illustrations—almost all full-page reproductions. Send 
$1.00 to Art Editor, Room 2102, 250 Ev:st 13rd Street, 
New York. 


WOULD you like to see yourself as others see you—in- 
crease your outstanding virtues — have a_ personality 

that makes friends. Then read ‘“‘Watch Your P. s 

take the 

thousands of high school ys and girls. Se 5e 

“Scholastic,"° Room 2101, 250 East 43rd Street, New 

York, N. ¥. 


DO YOU know what happens to a bill—what occurs in a 
Congressional Committee Meeting—how the inside of the 

Senate and the House look? If you’d like to 

American Democracy works, here’s your chance. Send 25¢ 

“Congress at Work,”’ an illustrated booklet that gives 

you a first row seat in congres:: ‘Scholastic,’ 2101, 250 


East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
35 


























- « e Who has fun playing... awl trevelliry 


—= Bob Lane—20 years old my next birthday. I play a 
cornet in the Yale Band—and, believe me, that cornet 


has been my ticket to a lot of trips—and grand fun. 


Most of the fellows in college don’t get a chance to travel 
much, until they leave college and are earning a lot of 
money. But we fellows in the band get a break. We see 
‘all of the big games—visit leading universities—build real 


friendships—and have a barrel of fun that many fellows miss. 


When I was in high school in Scarsdale, N. Y., I was given 
a cornet one Christmas. I knew I was no musician. I couldn’t 
even carry a tune. But that cornet and I teamed up at all 
the parties, and I had a lot of good times that I might 
have missed if I had never learned how to play. 





ee 


It’s fun to play a cornet. I guess it’s fun to play any inst 
ment. In a way, learning to play has been part of my ed 





cation—part of my training for getting the most out| 
life. I'm going to be a chemical engineer when I graduate 
but I'll be a cornet player too—I'’m going to know hx 
to play as well as work!” 





HISTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
No. 1—The Clarinet 


The clarinet is derived from the Chalumeau of the middle 
ages. It was first used in Egypt, Asia Minor and in classic 
Greece. Early in the 18th Century, its popularity increased 
rapidly. Bach scored for the Clarinet in 1763 in his opera 
Orione, and Mozart wrote for it in his Paris Symphony. 








Play-ano HAVE FUN 


Invest in a good reputable instrument — visit your local music deale 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION  ACtTivities ¢ READING 











of Roosevelt. Little room was left for 
statistics of trade, public health, and 
crops. Hardly anything was said of the 


Some Fundamentals of the News 
Students Need a Philosophy of World Events 





. events in Europe are only additional the editorial page. Instead of seeing a leaders may be open to moral judgment, 
+ isodes in an international struggle stage dominated by a few melodramatic but it is seldom that such judgment may 
a | which has been going on fo: years very actors, pupils will see that all of us have be passed upon a whole people. It 
" much as usual. Vocabulary students 0 would be as wrong for pupils to con- 
\ have pointed out that a “crisis” is a turn- DR FREE demn all Germans as it is for the Nazi 
ing point, a decisive point. What we propagandists to condemn all Jews. It 
\ have been calling a crisis all last year IS equally unsound to lavish unqualified 
was in fact more of an irritation. praise upon all Chinese, Americans, 
T ist i. & vada Oe Frenchmen, Innuits, or labor unions, 
Ad Se This rule against passing a general judg- 
shape of the international struggle be- tT thing } 
tween nations, classes, political parti- ment upon all members of a group is one 
' ry (an i A ey which even the most learned and intelli- 
ee ee gent of men are apt, under the heat of 
a major duty of our news pages. And, Suite. tr taal 
ee open at ere paps, Spe ponies A positive aid to news discussion is to 
es © the i goa pc ae enumerate the major forces involved, to 
e The concept of living history which judge the relative strength of these 
P forces, to follow their action, and to 
It many educators have urged upon teach- 
y th of dememic con measure their effect. For example, a 
ae | a ae Pn major force in the present European sit- 
by rium. There are literally millions of wo tng i tik Gan a 
( ae ne ’ ‘ 
forces a S the movement speeches of Hitler, is the pattern of Ger- , 
of history and, incidentally, upon the iensiadain Cosme 4a ak - 
lives of your pupils. It is up to the try. 4 « b 
, . more manufactured goods than it needs 
upil to make a heroic effort to learn ‘ , 
aj : ypoubey- athens Ye and a shortage of raw materials. Since 
w the interplay of these forces works. 1069, Germane have paused: Gill sap 
7 In cataloging these forces, the teacher tte ings and all they could borrow into the 
may take into account the following: Brom the Weshingta Post = ttre of war materials. . Ther 
In the life of the individual citizen, THE DANZIG-ZAG purpose, apparently, was to conquer 
the major forces may be saidto be: hun- a place in the show. All of us have a __ lands with raw materials to spare. An- 
at family, home, work, love, religious hand in writing the script. And our other force was the Soviet government’s 
aith, group loyalties, habit, boredom, setting is the world we live in. The fear of becoming embroiled in a war 
and fixations. stars of our historical drama may ges- with Japan at the same time she faced i 
In the affairs of a nation, there isthe ture as they please at the front of the war in the West with Germany. The 
need of maintaining internal order; terri- stage. The plot is not told except when German need of raw materials and the ‘ 
— torial integrity; a free exchange of goods; _ the Greek Chorus of the people speaks. Russian fear of a war on two fronts evi- Me 
‘ loyalty to the government from within Failure to take into account the many dently cancelled the hostility between 
and respect for the government from unpublicized forces of history explains the two governments, at least tempor- 
without; reasonable freedom, security, much of the hysteria over the series of _arily, with the result that they signed a 
dignity, and happiness for its citizens; “crises” during the past year. Our press non-aggression pact. The underlying 
and peaceful relations with its neighbors. devoted its space to the passions of Hit- forces which animate these two nations $2. 
Pupils may take into account the force _ler, the doctrines of Stalin, the maneu- have not disintegrated, but their new a 
le; of dreams: The dreams of bankers for vers of Chamberlain, and the prestige pact has unloosed new forces. oe 
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editorial cubby-hole lined with 

newspaper headlines, it appears as 
if every week clocks off a “momentous” 
hour of history. To the farmer perplexed 
by the Eastern drought, to the drug 
clerk following the pennant race, and to 
the factory hand in the thick of a Labor 
Board election, the events of August in 
Europe may not appear to have such a 
startling importance. 

As these lines are written, 10,000,000 
soldiers are lined up in Europe, primed 
for slaughter. And yet, with our eyes 
following an unrelenting thermometer, 
it is hard for us to feel that “the hour of 
crisis is at hand.” 

Rather, it appears that the latest 


Fees the restricted outlook of an 






new fields of investments; the dreams ot 
military men for conquests; the dreams 
of adventurers for political power. 

History is made also by the pressure 
of growing populations, by climate, by 
the deterioration of soil, by the physical 
effects of a people’s characteristic diet, 
by traditions, by diseases, by the pass- 
age of time, by technological inventions, 
and by the power of political ideas. 

These forces are listed arbitrarily. Al- 
most any pupil or teacher may make up 
a list which, for their own purposes will 
be more satistactory than this one. 

The advantage of such a list is that it 
helps pupils to realize that history is 
more c. a little drama written by a 
political cartoonist and performed on 











passions, doctrines, maneuvers and pre- 
tige of Otto Schmidt, Pierre Duval, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, Thomas Atkins, or Joe 
Doakes. 

It is this Greek chorus that must be 
kept in mind in any study of the news. 
Pupils should train themselves to say 
not “Germany” but “most Germans,” 
not England but “most Britons,” when 
they speak of international affairs. If 
“most Britons” does not fit, they ma 
say, “the British rulers.” This rule wi 
help them to free themselves of the com- 
mon fallacy that a nation’s behavior is 
rational and unified. 

A second rule for discussion should 
be to avoid the use of such terms as 
“good” or “bad” with reference to na- 
tional behavior. The actions of a set of 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


March of Events 
(6 to 10) 


The following exercises combine a study of 
the news with the development of reading 
skills, 

Reading for Speed 

Suggest that pupils read the news articles 
through once, at their best speed, without 
pausing to study meanings or to memorize. 
They may note the exact number of minutes 
they required for reading all of the news items, 
and the number of inches of type (skipping 
illustrations and headlines). If they divide 
the minutes by the type inches, the resulting 
figure will give them an index of their average 
reading‘ speed. 

If this process seems too cumbersome for 
them, suggest that they keep a record of the 
minutes per page. 

By comparing their speed from week to 
week, they may learn whether their skill is 
improving. 

A reading race may be conducted each 
week among all the students. The veracity of 
the speedsters may be checked with a recall 
test, although this is not an accurate check. A 
fast reader may sometimes have no remem- 
brance of the text. As a rule, however, the 
faster the reader, the better the memory. 


Reading for Recall 

If pupils have read the first column on page 
nine, let them mark the following sentences 
True (T) or False (F). 

(F) Our present neutrality laws (as of Sep- 
tember 1) forbid Americans to sell arms to 
warring nations except for cash. 

(F) Any nation at war may borrow money 
from the United States. 

(F) President Roosevelt wanted Congress 
to approve a war alliance with England. 

(T) President Rousevelt wanted Congress 
to allow Americans to sell arms for cash to 
any nation that is invaded. 

(T) Our neutrality laws allow a warring 
nation to buy from us many materials which 
are not classified as arms. 

(T) Secretary of State Hull believes our 
neutrality laws encourage Italy, Germany, and 
Japan to invade other countries. 

(T) Most Congressmen last summer feared 
that if we allowed England and France to buy 
arms from us after an invasion, Americans 
would have to lend them money and help 


them fight. 


Reading for Meaning (Comprehension) 
Ask pupils to check the sentence which, in 
their opinion, has the same meaning as the 
third sentence in the first column on page nine. 
1. Congress was determined to stop gov- 
ernment spending. 

2. Congressmen bought a lot of clothes, 
flowers, and presents for their families. 

3. Congress made plans for our govern- 
ment to spend more than it has ever before 
in a time of peace. 

4. Congressmen were only pretending to 
fight government spending when they voted 
against Roosevelt, because they approved the 
gteatest goverment spending program in our 
peace-time history. 

Answer Three is acceptable. Answer Four 
is probably most accurate, 


2-T 


Reading for Cause and Effect 

Let pupils mark the cause sentence C; the 
effect E. The reference is to the food stamp 
plan. C is 2. E is 4. 

1. Each person on relief has about five 
cents to spend for each meal. 

2. Our country grows more than our 
people can buy. 

3. Food stamps are colored blue and 
orange. 

4. The government gives poor people 
orange stamps for exchange for surplus food. 


The Treasure of Vasco Gomez 
(11) 

This is a situation story. Almost any 
youngster may spend hours dreaming about 
how he would behave in such a spot. Alone 
on a tropic isle, with a million dollars in 
gold, students would have to face the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Should I remain here, well-fed and se- 
cure? 

Should I return to land, for the sake of 
human company, and leave my riches be- 
hind? 

Should I return to land, taking only a 
small part of the fortune with me? 

Should I risk bringing all these riches 
to the mainland, alone? 

Should I enlist a crew of friends on the 
mainland, who would share this fortune with 
me and help me to protect it? 

Should I do as Vasco Gomez did, sink the 
treasure because it could not buy peace of 
mind? 

Should I, having turned away from the 
gold, feel as Gomez felt, that I had won a 
victory over unworthy desires? 

Here is an opportunity for a Student 
Opinon poll, in putting these questions. 

Teachers may point out how Benet elimi- 
nated every solution but the inevitable one. 
Better yet, they may ask the pupils to do it. 
The successive elimination of these alterna- 
tives makes the story, and a good one. 

It is the ambition of a good many young- 
sters to be rich, as rich as Vasco Gomez. 
Perhaps this story will help them to revalue 
that ambition. Teachers may discern what 
effect this story has had by inviting pupils 
who have read it to write a short piece en- 
titled, “If I Had a Million.” A few may 
remember the episodes in the movie of that 
name. Such an assignment may also have 
its value as a means of diagnosing the traits 
of your new pupils. 

There is a special pirate-ships-and-treasure 
vocabulary in this story which is unlikely to 
have much practical value for pupils. Pu- 
pils should not, on that ground, be urged 
to look up the definitions of every unfamiliar 
word. Instead, as they read, let them guess 
the meaning of words like “rose-noble.” If 
they fail, they may be told the correct mean- 
ing. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies 

features in the common sections.) 


Is Uncle Sam a Spendthrift? 
(15-S) 

In the introduction to Behind the Head- 
lines, a few slow readers may be confused 
about the order of the various sections. It 
may be worth-while to point out to these 








pupils that they should read the narrow co 
lumns at the top of page 15-S first, in one 


two, three order. Next they should read 
the broad black band of type which runs 
across the middle of the page. From these, 
they may proceed to the two bottom columns, 
left to right. 

A conception which is basic to an under- 
standing of any discussion of the public 
debt is this: There is a fundamental difference 
between the budget of a government and 
the budget of the average citizen. Pupils 
should understand that a government has 
two powers denied to the individual citizen: 
It can raise money by taxes, and it can cre- 
ate more currency, either by printing-press 
inflation or by various methods of credit 
manipulation. Even a bankrupt government 
is able to continue to obtain funds by means 
of its taxing and currency powers, whereas 
the bankrupt individual is unable to obtain 
further credit. 

Pupils should also be able to distinguish 
between the income of the federal govern. 
ment and the national income. They should 
understand how, by incurring a total deficit 
of some twenty billion dollars since 1933, 
the Federal Government has helped to aise 
the national income by some twenty-five bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

As a simple research project, pupils may 
compare the yearly deficit in the federal bud. 
get with the yearly excess of private savings 
over investments. Our banks now hold $45 
billions in uninvested savings. 

For a historical analogy, teachers may in- 
vite a comparison between the financial situ- 
ation in 1800 and the present conditions. 
Shortly after the republic was founded, there 
was a serious shortage of cash. At that time, 
the merchants and financiers urgéd the gov- 
ernment to go into debt, in order to provide 
funds for investment. The farmers, on the 
other hand, opposed the sale of government 
bonds, which were the basis for issuing paper 
currency. The farmers distrusted paper 
money. Today, with a surplus of cash on 
hand for investment purposes, it is the bank- 
ers who distrust “paper” money, and it is 
the poorer elements of the community who 
are willing that our republic should incur 
debt. 


Essentials of Democracy: 


1. Representative Government 
(18-S) 

A question for philosophers, if not for 
high school students, is: At what point does 
the rule of the majority encroach upon the 
rights of the minority? 

This is not an academic question. Many 
political scholars hold that the United States 
has never enjoyed majority rule. Our fed- 
eral government has been, rather, at the dis- 
posal of a succession of minorities, they say. 
Every club leader at every meeting has to 
decide, perhaps a dozen times an_hout, 
whether to give the floor to the spokesman 
of one or more minorities or whether to aut 
debate short in the interest of expediting ma 
jority will. Your pupils might practice this 
art in meetings in the classroom. 

As a research project, suggest that pupils 
investigate the origins of the bicameral sy 
tem of legislatures in the early British colo 
nies. Research groups may also investigate 
to what degree our various legislative bodies 
provide equal representation to every Ameft- 
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can nan and woman over 21 years of age. 
For example, the citizen of New York has 
considerably less representation in either 
house of Congress than the citizen of Ne- 
vada. In their own community, pupils may 
investigate to what extent the representatior 
in the city council corresponds to the actual 
distribution of political sentiment among the 
voters. 

Let students suggest and discuss all 
methods they can think of for safeguarding 
and effectuating the popular will in elections. 


What Makes You Think So? 
(20-S) 


Here we have a new and promising de- 
partment on propaganda analysis. The intro- 
ductory article is couched in simple, general 
terms understandable to every boy and girl. 
In order to make the ideas effective it is nec- 
essary for students to apply them to their 
own lives. The following situations may be 
chosen as convenient pegs on which to hang 
a discussion which will clarify these ideas. 


A. A pupil is chewing gum during study ~ 


hour. The teacher orders him to stop. He 
refuses 

B. You are sitting in a movie, where the 
heroine is crying. You feel yourself chok- 
ing up, too. Then somebody behind you 
says, “She gets $5,000 for every picture. I 
wouldn’t cry if I was in her shoes.” 

C. You are invited to a dance. You had 
a miserable time at the last dance. And 
you know you will have a miserable time 
at this one. But if you do not go you know 
you will feel left out of things. It seems 
that whichever course you take, you will do 
the wrong thing. 

These three situations may represent, re- 
spectively, “Red Light” One, Two, and 
Three. The questions which each of these 
situations raise, respectively, are: 

A. How is one to know whether he is 
obeying a reasonable rule or whether he is 
bowing before a dictator? 

B. How is one. to know whether, in a 
given situation, it is not better to indulge 
one’s emotions than to subject one’s feelings 
to intellectual analysis? 

C. How is one to act when it seems there 
is no rational way to behave? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections. ) 


“Without Indecorum of Behavior” 
(21-E) 


It should interest pupils to know that this 
chapter was taken from an entire volume 
dealing with the history of the Hudson River 
valley. This volume is one of a series on 
the Rivers of America which has proved 
popular collateral reading in high ‘school 

Previous excerpts have appeared in 
Scholastic on the Kennebec, Upper Missis- 
Sippi, Suwanee, and Powder Rivers. The 
authors have all selected descriptive details 
of the country to provide grounds for affec- 
tion and wonder as well as pride. 

_ There was an earlier revolt of the farmers 
in the Hudson Valley which was even more 
Spectacular and effective than the rising led 
by Prendergast. Under Jacob Leisler, the 
atoused New York farmers drove the British 
Governor out of New York to the security 
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of London. 
to the King, Leisler and his men governed 
New York for more than a year on a demo- 


Without renouncing allegiance 


cratic basis. Leisler was hung, in the end, 
for treason, after some treacherous double- 
dealing by the new Governor; but the Repre- 
sentative Assembly his followers organized 
was never abolished. 


Pupils might compare the activity of the 
tenant farmers of Prendergast’s day with the 
behavior of tenant farmers today. For that 
matter, they may know of tenant organiza- 
tions in cities, too. 

History pupils may recall that the New 
York colony, more than any other, was di- 
vided mainly among the holders of a few 
large estates. One British governor gave 
away entire counties to his personal friends. 
In no other colony was it so difficult for a 
farmer to establish himself on his own piece 
of land. Some farmers were encouraged to 
settle on these great estates rent-free. Then 
after the land was cleared and the buildings 
put up, the landlords ordered them to pay 
a stiff rent or move out. This was the pat- 
tern of conditions which kept the New York 
farmers in a turmoil down till the middle 
of the 19th century. 


Concerning Parrots 
(24-E) 


Pupils do not have to be writers to be 


sensitive to parrots. Readers, too, may take | 


a cue from Miss Van de Water's parrot song. 
Let them engage in a parrot hunt in every- 
thing they read. 

As pupils bring in examples of trite 
phrases and insincere expressions in their 
reading, they may be credited with having 
bagged a parrot. They may, make a com- 
petitive sport of this pastime. This practice 
will he!p pupils to appreciate how much of 
their reading is worth-while. 

Your pupils may learn to recognize 
cliches only through repetition. After the 
phrase has been repeated to them several 
times, they will begin to sense its empti- 
ness. This process may do far more to make 
them sensitive to bad writing than . any 
amount of philosophical distinctions. 

Youngsters usually have a sound instinct 
for the false note. A few may protest that 
“rosy dawn” is the only honest and plain 
way of presenting such an image. But let 
them repeat the phrase aloud a few times 
and they will begin to hear the tinny over- 
tones. 

By contrast, pupils may repeat phrases 
which are well-worn but which, neverthe- 
less, ring like a good coin. The Lord's 
Prayer and the Twenty-third Psalm are good 
examples. How well these oft-repeated 
phrases have endured, pupils may.judge for 
themselves. : 

It will help to drive home the point made 
by Miss Van de Water -to invite the pupils 
to read the verses she quotes aloud, several 
times. 

As a notebook exercise, pupils may prepare 
a collection of: parrot phrases with the pur- 
pose of substituting for each a phrase which 
is more original, or at least more straight- 
forward. 

If a stenographic report of the discussions 
during a single period of your class is pre- 
pared, pupils: may review this report tran- 
scribed to determine the frequency of parrot 
phrases in their ordinary speech. 





Now Every Student can 
afford a SLIDE RULE! 


There is no need to withhold slide rule instruc- 
tion anymore because of the high cost of slide rules. 
The famous “‘Lawrence”’ 10” slide offers guaranteed 
accuracy, easy-reading, white composition face, flat 
indicator of nickel silver, with 6 scales—A, B, C, 
CI, D and K—at a price within the reach of every 
student! 






10 ™ Rule 


and 32-page Instruction Book 


Yes the 10” slide rule and a fine authentic 
text book with many explanatory diagrams, 
written for both novice and expert by Prof. 
geen of Chicago Technical College—all 
or 25c. 


OPEN SLIDE RULE CLASSES 


Over a million and a half Lawrence slide rules 
have been sold. Hundreds of schools and colleges 
are using them in daily instruction. Teachers of 
mathematics, physics, and sciences have organized 
special slide rule classes using Prof. Poland’s book as 
the text. Start a slide rule class yourseli—now— 
and take advantage of the opportunities made pos- 
sible by the first low-cost, accurate slide rule. 


Order Today! 


If your local dealer cannot supply you——-send 35c 
in stamps or coin (45c in Canada) and we will send 
you complete outfit postpaid (25c¢ for the rule and 
book—10c to cover mailing and postage). Also 
write for special group prices. 


LAWRENCE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
‘a 111 Smith Street, Peru, Indiana Dy, 


“BOY DATES GIRL" 














SECOND SERIES 


Now—in an 80-page booklet—all the install- 
ments of “Bey Dates Girl’—so popular 
with students and teachers—reprinted from 
last year’s Scholastic. : 


Gay Head tells about fictional students, 
against a real-life background—and weaves 
lessons in etiquette, behavior, personal ap- 
pearnce into the tale. 


Self-improvement is a pleasant ‘pastime 

with “Boy Dates Girl.” Personalities blos- 

som, hair is neater, voices are more please 

ant. Order your classroom supply today. 

PRICES: 100 or more, 20 each; 10 to 100, 
25ce; singly, 35c. 


Address: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


BAREFOOT BOY 


New 1938-39 Monogram feature in 16mm. 
sound. 7 reels. Available on advance approval 
basis. Send for catalog of 1500 subjects. 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN Inc. 

35 W. 45th St., Dept. HS-18, New York 
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General Education 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, by 
Newton Edwards. 1939. American Council 
on Education. Washington, D. C. $2.00. 
Ammunition for the proponents of federal 

aid to schools. 


The Educational History of Old Lyme, Con- 
necticut, by May Hall James. 1939. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. $3.00. 

A tercentenary book on American educa- 
tion, teeming with documentary evidence of 
life in one of America’s oldest towns. 


Development of Radio Education Policies in 
American Public School Systems, by Car- 
roll Atkinson, Ph.D. 1939. Edinboro Edu- 
cational Press, Edinboro, Pa. Cloth, $1.50. 
Dr. Atkinson has prepared a remarkably 

detailed review of the radio work being done 

these days in the classroom. One superin- 
tendent, asked to verify the details of a re- 
port, was surprised to learn of the extent of 
radio activities in his own school system. 

This book should prove of great value to all 

teachers interested in school radio work. 


Educational Activities of the Works Progress 
Administration, by Doak S. Campbell, 
Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 
1939. Government Printing Office. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paper, 25c. 

Beneath the tables and statistics are con- 
cealed a grand achievement, a cv-cural up- 
surge which rates as one of the proudest 
deeds of our federal government. 


Practice in Preschool Education, by Ruth Up- 
degraff, Ph.D. 1939. McGraw Hill. New 
York. $3.00. 

Narrative descriptions of children’s activ- 
ities under supervision which helps them to 
develop their personalities. 


Home Classes for Foreign-Born Motbers, by 
Lester K. Ade. 1939. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Harrisburg, Pa. 

An unusual phase of educational work is 
described here with practical suggestions for 
its administration and organization. 


Social Studies 


Our Schools, by Howard Cummings and 
Everett B. Sackett. (The American Way 
series.) 1939. Harper. New York. $1.40. 
The Educational Policies Commission has 

recommended to the public schools, “Know 

Thyself!” This is a good way to begin. An 

excellent short unit text for part of a social 

problems course. 


Six Greek Cities, by B. J. R. Stolper and 
Henry C. Fenn. 1939. Bureau of Publica- 
tions. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. $1.85. 

“Integrating” art, social studies, and liter- 
ature for high school pupils. How about 
somebody doing “Six American Cities,” as 
George Leighton did Louisville, Birming- 
ham, Omaha, Seattle, and Shenandoah? 
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e OFF THE PRESS e 


Background Readings for American History, 
compiled by Jean Carolyn Roos. 1939. 
H. W. Wilson Co. New York. Paper, 
35c. 

A bibliography better than most. What 
history pupils need is a simple introductory 
essay on the character of historical writing. 
Such an essay might equip them better to 
assess much of the history they probably 
don’t read anyway. 


Here Comes Labor, by Chester M. Wright. 
Peoples Library Series. 1939. Macmil- 
lan. New York. 60c. 

The story of the rising ranks of labor is 
told here with an unusual forthrightness and 
simplicity, except for the writer’s bias 
against the policies of the C.I.O. 


Our Democracy, by Edwin C. Broome and 
Edwin W. Adams. 1939. Macmillan. 
New York. $1.32. 

Emphasizes the “duties rather than the 
rights” of the free citizen of a democracy. 


The Story of Meat, by Robert Hinman and 
Robert B. Harris. 1939. Swift & Co. 
Chicago. Free to educators in the dis- 
tributive trades and to specialists. 

This textbook integrates history, geogra- 
phy, economics, biology, and nutrition with 
training in the retail meat trade. At the 
request of the head of New York City’s Food 
Trades Vocational High School, Swift & 
Company agreed to finance the writing and 
distribution of the book, with the stipula- 
tion that the writing be governed wholly by 
technical experts. The book is of interest 
and value to consumers as well as to re- 
tailers of meat. 


Geographic News Bulletin. National Geo- 
graphic Society. Washington, D. C. 
These illustrated bulletins are issued 

weekly, for thirty weeks of the school year. 

Obtainable only by teachers, librarians, and 

college and normal school students, they give 

timely information about boundary changes, 
exploration, geographic developments, new in- 
dustries, costumes and customs, and world 
progress in other lands. Each application 
should be accompanied by twenty-five cents 
(50 cents in Canada). 


English and Journalism 


American and British Literature Since 1890, 
by Carl and Mark Van Doren. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. 1939. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. New York. 

This useful introduction to contemporary 
English and American literature was first 
published in 1925. It has been brought 
up to date and thoroughly revised. The 
principal American, English, and Irish writers 
of the last two generations are discussed in 
separate sections, and the American and End- 
lish parts are in turn subdivided into chap- 
ters on poetry, prose fiction, the drama and 
the essay. The book is well-proportioned 
and simply written, and notwithstanding the 
controversial nature of many of the works 


treated it is remarkably free from dogmatism 
and special pleading. 


English Elements and Principles, by Glen 
Arnold Grove and Charles C. Parkhurst, 
1939. Prentice-Hall. New York. $1.96. 


A well-known grammar, revised. 


Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies, com- 
piled under direction of Edgar Dale. 1939, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. Columbus. 

If Mr. Dale directed, it must be good. 

There are 56 mimeographed pages of titles. 


Adult Adventures in Reading, by Elizabeth 
C. Morriss. 1939. Dutton. New York. 
$1.50. Paper Bound Teacher’s Manual, 
50c additional. 

Practice reading exercises for adult ele. 
mentary pupils. 


Journalism and Life, by D. E. Mitchell 
1939. Little, Brown. Boston. $1.50, 
Textbook for journalism classes. An ex- 

cellent chapter on libel, if somewhat theo- 

retical. An elliptical chapter on freedom 
of the press. 


Exercises in High School Journalism, by Eatl 
English. 1939. Collegiate Press. Ames, 
Ia. $2.00. ; 

A good, handsome work for children who 
plan to go into the publishing business. 


Journalism and the School Paper, by DeWitt 
C. Reddick. 1938. Heath. Boston. $1.48. 
A satisfactory book for the guidance of 

school editors, faculty advisors, or journalism 

classes. 


Youth and Vocational 


How to Make a Community Youth Survey, 
by M. H. Chambers and Howard M. Bell. 
1939. American Council on Education. 
Washington, D.C. 25c. 

How to collect information and use the 
results. Advice on choosing the staff, inter- 
viewing and sampling, tabulating the an- 
swers and writing the report. 


We Asked the Mole, by group of students at 
the late, lamented New College. 1939. 
New York. 

These young people wanted to know what 
America was like. So they went to see for 
themselves. Brilliant pictures and a lively 
text, if a bit self-conscious. This is a good 
example of what a school yearbook might be. 


Group Methods in Vocational Guidance, by 
Louis H. Sobel and Joseph Samler. 1939. 
Furrow Press. New York. 

Principally for the aid of Jewish young: 
sters, who, in this country as in Europe, afe 
going to bat with two strikes on them. 


Vocational Education, by John Dale Russell 
and associates, for the Advisory Committee 
on Education, 1938. Government Print 
ing Office. Washington, D.C. 40c. 
The most interesting sections of this tt 

port deal with organized labor's criticism of 

the existing vocational program. In this t \ 
spect, the report should interest social stu 
teachers even more than vocational teaches 
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School Reports: New Style 
*Qne Picture is Worth a Thousand Words” 


tors of the American public schools 
are reciting to themselves today 
with telling effect. 

The major premise is: Schools cost 
money. 

Minor premise: Money is provided 
by the tax-payers. 

Conclusion: Means must be devised 
to demonstrate to the tax-payer that 
schools are earning their keep. 

The time-honored method of demon- 
strating the work of the school has been 
the commencement exercise. These per- 
formances, in recent years, have devel- 
oped a quality of drama and showman- 
ship that has greatly improved their 
effectiveness. At the same time, they 
reach a limited audience. And the im- 
pression they create is too often tran- 
sitory. Therefore, as a supplementary 
means of inviting the community to 
share in the responsibilities of education, 
several school systems have been pub- 
lishing annual illustrated reports. These 
reports have the merit of being written 
in a lucid and forceful style. They are 
printed on shining paper with broad 
white margins, bound with spiral wires 
or plastic hinges, and iltustrated with 
one or more photographs to every page. 

The first of these new-style reports 
was published for the New York City 
Board of Education under the direction 
of Howard A. Shiebler, Secretary to 
Superintendent Harold G, Campbell. 
The binding and presentation has been 
a model and pace-setter for the others, 
and the photographs by Ambrose Hickey 
have set a high standard of artistry. 
Hickey’s pictures emphasize aesthetics 
rather than drama. The reader is at- 
tracted by lighting, texture, and com- 
position rather than by the story which 
the picture has to tell. The effect of 
such pictures is to stir a warm emo- 
tional sympathy for the school children. 
People who have no interest in the statis- 
tics, finances, or theories of education 
are in this manner won to a hearty 
support of the schools. 

Other school systems, large and 
small, have taken the cue from New 
York. It is possible, too, that the spe- 
cial number which Scholastic published 
to celebrate the tercentenary of second- 
ary education in 1935 accelerated these 
plans. At any rate, dramatic illustrated 
reports in Los Angeles and in New Ore 


[eset is a syllogism which educa- 
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leans carried the idea forward. The 
New Orleans report relied almost ex- 
clusively on photographs to present a 
convincing story of the schools’ achieve- 
ments. 

These reports are not necessarily con- 
fined to large school systems. Students 
at New College published a beautiful 
record of their activities for a year with 
their own pocket money. Evansville, 
Indiana, published a report which was 
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far less elaborate than the $1.00 a copy 
books of the large systems, but it was 
fully as impressive. Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, found that local advertisers were 
eager to share the burden of the print- 
ing expense. Some schools may find it 
to their advantage to substitute an an- 
nual report for the customary senior 
year book. 

One of the best reports of all, pub- 
lished on a modest budget, was spon- 
sored by Superintendent H. P. Study of 
Springfield, Missouri. This enterprising 
community of the Ozark plateau demon- 
strated the use of progressive methods 
so well that Life used its photographs 
exclusively to illustrate the section on 
education in a special issue dedicated to 
America’s Future, June 5, 1939. Mr. 
Study, in his preface, says, “The pur- 
pose of this report is to give you as tax- 
payers some notion of our conception of 
the meaning of democracy and its im- 
portance, and also some idea as to the 
school’s responsibility and contribution 
to preserving (democracy) and making 
democracy work better.” His summary, 
“What is it All About?” is a gem of 
straight thinking and plain speaking. 
Enough copies of this report were 
printed to provide one for every ten 
pupils in the school system. Each pupil 
read the report and carried it home to 
“lend” to his parents. There would be 
far fewer complaints of underpaid teach- 
ers, of budgetary deficits, of early clos- 
ings, of overcrowded classrooms, or of 
obsolete study courses if more com- 
munities were advised in this manner of 
the annual progress of their schools. 


me Ambrose Hickey in All the Children 
Spanish class of a New York City high school studies a Buenos Aires newspaper. 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


I Can’t Breathe 
(P. 11) 

Our heroine’s grammar is no better 
nor worse than one might expect. An 
educated person will smile at some of 
her usages. Perhaps your pupils will 
be glad of the chance to put themselves 
on guard against repeating her errors. 
And, knowing better, they smile, too. 


Vocabulary Exercise 


Let pupils substitute the correct 
usage in the following sentences (p. 11) 

1. I will keep a kind of diary. (I 
shall keep a diary.) 

2. I lost track of his itinery. 
track of his itinerary.) 

8. I can’t stand it to have old men 
touch me, even if they are your uncle. 
{an old man touch me, even if he is 
my) : 
4. I finally got rid of them. (I rid 
myself of them finally.) 

5. The most original and wittiest 
person. (most original and witty) 

6. They got through playing it. 
(They finished playing.) 

7. His, eyes simply shown. (His 
eyes shone.) 

8. With a view to eventually writing 
novels. (With the aim eventually to 
write novels.) 

9. Someone who really knows people. 
(Someone who knows people. ) 

10. A friend of my family’s. (A 
friend of my family.) 

This diary is honeycombed with er- 
rors of usage which are part and par- 
cel of the characterization. If the 
narrative were written correctly and 
with restraint it would sound incredible. 
Without an appreciation of the charac- 
ter, the plot must seem flat. The salient 
characteristics of the heroine’s style are 
extreme exaggeration and vagueness of 
conception. This work illustrates that 
correct usage is far less a matter of 
rules and vocabulary than a matter of 
character and good sense. 

There is danger that pupils will ac- 
cept the mannerisms and expressions 
of this character at their face value. 
They will have a powerful impulse to 
imitate them, if only in jest. The best 
antidote for this tendency is to pre- 
scribe reading of models of sound ver- 
bal speech. Some of the radio ad- 
dresses by President Roosevelt have 
this literary quality. Our best dramatic 
literature and a few radio scripts may 
also serve as models of speech. Ex- 
ag to these works, pupils will find it 
ess awkward to speak like the charac- 
ter of Maxwell Anderson than like the 
characters of Ring Lardner. Lardner, 
after all, did not intend his creations 
to be imitated, 


(I lost 
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ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


Kieran Prodigious 
(P. 21-E) 

The youngster who chooses John 
Kieran as a model and inspiration has 
his work cut out for him. It is not im- 
possible to emulate his varied scholar- 
ship. By improving each shining hour, 
as Mr. Kieran does, there is no end to 
the assortment of information a person 
can collect. After that, it is simply a 
matter of remembering it all. As a 
memory test, students may venture to 
recall the following items from the 
article beginning on page 21-E. None 
of these points are particularly signifi- 
cant, but they are typical of the things 
Mr. Kieran is capable of remembering 

What is a holluschickie? A young 
seal. 

Who was Wainomoinen? Hero of 
Kalevala, a Finnish epic. 

What is wrong with rm ; a horse 
Pagliacci? The word is plural. 

Who was Kieran’s father? President 
of Hunter College. 

What were his mother’s interests? 
Music and literature. 

Was Kieran graduated with honors? 
Cum laude. 

From what university? Fordham. 

Why did he have to go to St. Louis 
to read Proust? Proust was banned in 
New York. 

What do professional ball-players do 
with their mornings? Sleep. 

Where did- Kieran learn to read 
French? Riding the subway. 

What did Disraeli’s father write? 
Isaac D'Israeli wrote Literary Curi- 
osities, a four-volume work. 


Whoah Chevvy! 
(P. 25-E) 

Pupils will note that, aside from 
the adventure of the Christmas eve 
journey, Christopher Morley’s “et 
remains purely an automobile, wit 
only a few exceptions. The most obvi- 
ous exception is in the title. A Chev- 
rolet does not have a head to hang. At 
another point, Morley writes, “her 
heart was stout.” And at the end, 
Chevvy holds her head high. Your 
pupils may be able to discover other 
departures from the true Chevvy char- 
acter. Let them discuss whether or not 
these discrepancies injure the ‘story. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 
tures in the common sections.) 


Headline News 
(Pp. 7-10 & 13-14) 
The chief problem beforg our coun- 











try today is to keep ourselves at peace. 
We have many internal problems to 
solve—poverty, unemployment, health, 
housing, conservation, and financial re- 
covery—and the distraction of a Euro- 
pean war is not going to help us with 
the work we have to do. The question 
which agitates Congress is: what meas- 
ures will keep America at peace? 
Americans desire peace not only for the 
present but also for the future. Neutral- 
ity, in the sense of fayoring neither side 
in a conflict, is a logical impossibility. 
But neutrality, in the sense of preserv- 
ing peaceful relations with all other na- 
tions, is supreme statesmanship. It is 
this statesmanship which is now called 
for in Washington. 

Preserving peace is not, as events 
have demonstrated in China, entirely 
a one-sided proposition. In all our 
plans, this threat has to be considered 
along with our intentions toward the 
rest of the world. 

Pupils may be induced to mull over 
the following programs for preserving 
American peace. All of them have 
been suggested to Congress. 


1. Forbid any warring nation to buy 
military supplies from us. 


2. Allow any but an aggressor na- 
tion to buy supplies from us. 


8. Throw our full military and eco- 
nomic resources into the fight to crush 
any invading army, anywhere in the 
world, as soon as possible. 


4. Sell no kinds of any goods to war- 
ring nations. 


5. Stop all American shipping and 
international trade upon the opening of 
hostilities between any two armies. 


6. Nationalize the munitions indus- 
try in every country, so that no private 
enterprise may make a profit from war. 


7. Nationalize all industries which 
supply military forces with any com- 
modity whatsoever. 


8. Summon a world congress of all 
peaceful nations for the purpose of set- 
ting up an international union, not un- 
like the United States or the British 
Empire, to settle disputes by legal ac- 
tion, to supervise trade regulation, and 
to provide for international currency, 
international citizenship, and an inter- 
national police force. 


It seems probable that some form of 
the “cash and carry” system of foreign 
trade will be adopted eventually as a 
defense against building up a financial 
interest in war in this country. One 
loophole in the present laws is that the 
Export-Import Bank may be used to 
extend credits to belligerent nations, 
despite the Johnson Act. This prov 
sion should have an important bearing 
upon the neutrality policy which is ap 
proved in Washington. 
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Working on the Railroads . 
(P. 15-S) 

That crunching sound you hear is 
the noise of people eating their words. 
At the dinner table are Senator Borah, 
who was sure there would be no war, 
along with many other Congressmen; 
Neville Chamberlain, who looked for 
“peace in our time”; Adolf Hitler, who 
justified all his deeds as a crusade 
against Bolshevism; and, finally, the au- 
thor of these columns, who refuses to 
digest his meal. A purist, he insists 
there has been no crisis, but merely an 
intensification of an age-old struggle. 

At any rate, the outbreak of open 
war throws a brand new light on the 
railroad problem. Business Week says 
that the railroads are all set to resist 
government operation of their lines, in 
the event we go in, except on their own 
terms. The U. S. A. still owes them five 
million from the last time, they say. 
What form the resistance will take, they 
do not say. As long as we remain at 
peace, however, government operation 
is apt to remain an academic question. 
And as long as it is academic, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads may be 
studied on the basis of strict logic. The 
following exercises, all based upon the 
debate beginning at 15-S, are designed 
to improve the pupil’s logical powers. 


Reading for Reason 


Mark the following statements G, 
if they tend to support government 
ownership; P, if they favor private own- 
ership; N, if neither. Judgment should 
be made from the consumer’s point of 
view. 

( ) The government pays half as 
much interest on its debts as the rail- 
roads must pay. 

( ) The railroads are valued at 
about $20 billion. 

(_) Raliroad properties are badly 
in need of reconditioning. 

(_) Competitive practices guaran- 
tee good service to the public. 

( ) Competitive practices increase 
operating costs unnecessarily. 

( ) The rate structure is badly in 
need of revision. 

( ) In many communities, the rail- 
road has a monopoly of freight and 
passenger traffic. 

(_) The railroads must compete 
withe planes, pipelines, barges, and 
highways. 

(_) The railroads carry 90% of the 
nation’s freight. 

( ) All but a few large railroads are 

ing money. 

(Most probable answers: G, N, N, 
P, G, N, G, N, N, N.) 

One point in particular in this debate 
deserves a bit of extended study. This 
is the point that the railroads pay taxes 
to the local community. A federal 
Project pays no local taxes, The prac- 
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tical effect in the average community is 
to deprive it of revenue. The question 
to examine here is: Would the people 
as a whole be better off if local govern- 
ments continued to depend upon the 
railroads for taxes?’’Logically, the fed- 
eral properties should pay for such 
community services as the local tax- 
payers provide: roads, lights, water, 
street cleaning, and so on. But does it 
make any difference to the country as a 
whole whether these costs are borne by 
the local tax-payer or paid out of the 
federal treasury? And is the solution 
the maintenance of private ownership 
of the railroads or a readjustment of our 
system of taxation? 


General Welfare 

Which of the following sentences 
most nearly expresses the main idea of 
the article on Democracy’s problems? 
(P. 18-S.) 

1. There ought to be no New England 
Man, no New Yorker, known on the 
Continent, but all of us Americans. 

2. A democrat is friendly to the other 
fellow. 

3. The Federal Government must pro- 
mote the general welfare by solving na- 
tion-wide problems, and still allow the 
state and local communities the freedom 
to direct those activities which clearly 
are local. 

Let pupils decide which of the fol- 
lowing problems clearly fall within the 
realm of Federal responsibility. Let 
them also select state and local functions 
from the list: 

Postal service; Crop regulation; Na- 
tional defense; Foreign relations; Har- 
bors and rivers; Park service; Soil con- 
servation; Patents and copyrights; Sup- 
port for schools; Steel production; Social 
Security; Arms production; Weather 
forecasting; Water supply; Insect con- 
trol; Traffic control; Highways; Home 
building; Street cleaning; Coal mining; 
Life insurance; Hydro-electric power 
service; Food distribution; Radio broad- 
cast; Religious education; Telephone 
service; Movie production; Wage regu- 
lation; Fire protection; Crime preven- 
tion; Epidemic control; Price fixing. 

Pupils may also select problems in 
this list which may be divided among 
local, state and national government. 


International Correspondence 
Teachers who wish to encourage 


their pupils to correspond with students 
abroad may do so through any of the 
organizations mentioned below. It is 
usual for the correspondent to give the 
organization his name, age, complete 
address, and special interests or hob- 
bies. There is usually a nominal fee, 
and a stamped self-addressed envelope 
must accompany all requests for regis- 
tration. 

International Friendship League, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass, 


Student Forum on International Re- 
lations, 406 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 30 Bay State 
Road, Boston, Mass. 

Junior Red Cross, 17th and D St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Practical Education for Democracy 


A constant, affirmative emphasis on 
democracy in all its essentials and im- 
plications is the keynote of educational 
thinking today. Facing the challenge 
of totalitarian systems with their spawn 
of race, religious, and class hatred, 
American educators are conscious as 
never before of the necessity of definite 
action within the schools to counteract 
the rising tide of intolerance. Teachers 
who are looking for help in this imper- 
ative task should-know the word of the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion. It offers a positive curricular ap- 
proach to the problem of intergroup 
prejudice, expert sevice where friction 
threatens, and_ practical aids for the 
classroom teacher, based on fifteen 
years’ study and experimentation. 

The Service Bureau for Intercultural 
Education fosters understanding and 
appreciation among the many ethnic and 
culture groups that compose the popu- 
lation of the United States. Its methods 
have been successfully used in more 
than fifty public schools in all parts of 
the country, with widely different prob- 
lems. It collects and publishes facts on 
all culture groups, and its research 
material formed the basis for the highly 
successful radio series, “Americans All 
—Immigrants All” broadcasts on Sun- 
days in 1938-9 by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the Colum- 
bia Broadcating System. Permanent 
recordings as well as scripts of the 
broadcasts are available from the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Among its direct services are Teach- 
ers’ Manuals on Intercultural Educa- 
tion at primary, elementary, and junior 
and senior high school levels; one hun- 
dred classroom units designed to be 
used in various high school depart- 
ments, containing suggestions for class 
activities and assembly programs. 
Field service is available by special ar- 
rangement. Courses for teachers and 
community leaders have been con- 
ducted by the Service Bureau staff at 
Columbia University, New York Uni- 
sersity, Temple University, Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of California, 
and the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. This coming year courses 
will be given for the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City and at New York 
University. 

Send for publications list, prices, and 
full information to the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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UNIOR knows that a Winter Hogan 
J is an 8-sided hut built of logs and 
dirt, where Navajo Indians live in 
winter. He’ll remember this and 
many other facts about the Navajos 
because they were taught him at 
school in the most dramatic way— 
by an Instructional Sound Film. 

This 10-minute film about Navajo 
life and customs is one of the Human 


Geography Series of 19 films. Other ’ 


films deal with Our Earth, Shelter, 
Clothing, Conservation of National 
Resources, Water Power, New 
England Fishermen, Wheat Farm- 
ing, Irrigation Farming, Land and 
People of Mexico, A Congo People. 


Made solely for classroom use, 
each of these teaching films is pro- 
duced by Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 
as an integral part of a unit of 
instruction in a particular course. 
Teachers who have used them, re- 
port that their pupils Jearn more 
quickly, more thoroughly — re- 
member more clearly. 

Erpi offers to your school a com- 
prehensive library of films covering 
Biological Science, Physical Science, 
Music, Art—scores of films for use 
from primary grades through high 
school. The cost is far less than 
you’d imagine. Write for the new 
catalog giving full information. 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? 
@ 


1. What makes it possible for people of our 
northern states to have fresh vegetables 
all winter long? 

2. What 3 racial types make up the popvu- 
lation of Mexico? 

3. Why do more people ect fish now than 
20 years ago? 

4. How is water power converted into elec- 
tric energy? 


These and thousands of other questions are 


answered—in an unforgettable way—ia 
Instructional Sound Films now used in many 
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Erp Classroom Films Insc. 


35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the service of Education 
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The World of Tomorrow Says: 
Look—Listen—and Learn 


Audio-Visual Lessons from the World’s Fairs 


the value of visual education need only to look 
at the two World’s Fairs. The men and women 
who planned these gigantic exhibitions had on their 
hands one of the biggest sales propaganda jobs of our 
times. They took as their theme “building a better 
world of tomorrow with the tools.of today.” To adver- 
tise the tools of today and project this coming world, 
they invested millions of dollars in educational tech- 
niques. The techniques they used were visual and 
auditory. The visitor was asked only to look and listen, 
to stop before a series of photo murals and follow a 
memorable narrative, to look at a diagram and under- 
stand how seeds sprout and chickens take form under 
the shell. In competing with every other advertiser; 
each advertiser resorted to the motion picture or the 
still, the diorama or the model, the recorded or broad- 
cast word. When the nation’s largest advertisers spend 
unparalleled sums to tell their stories, and tell their 
stories in the media of the picture and the spoken word, 
there can no longer be any doubt that these methods 
have an impact superior to most educational media. 
And the success of the chosen methods was proved 
conclusively by the fact that thousands of people turned 
back to their homes with a new consciousness of the 
world in which they live. 
The teacher interested in visual education had an 
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Courtesy, General Motors. 
FUTURAMA: Riding in an endless chain of chair-cars past 
500,000 buildings, more than 1,000,000 trees and 50,000 
. Matemobiles, at the New York World’s Fair. A model of the 
ican countryside on a vast scale, covering more than 
square feet. A commentator’s voice from a synchro- 

sound film is heard through a loud speaker. 
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opportunity to see every known method and means of 
it in operation at the Fairs. All the ideas behind the 
Fairs—and many of them were complicated and ab- 
struse—were dramatized. Charts and the spoken word 
brought vitality to statistical exhibits that might other- 
wise have been static and dull. Corporations put the 
motion picture to new and imaginative uses. The 
diorama was used frequently and developed to spec- 
tacular proportions. Television, which may well be an 
educational medium of the future, was demonstrated 
here as a practical reality. There were moving panels, 
activated sets, sound effects, records, broadcasts, new 
uses of light, diagrams, transparencies, models, speci- 
mens, photo murals, charts, maps, plaques, sculpture. 
Each of these media was utilized to give body and im- 
pact fo some idea which might otherwise have floated 
above the heads of the crowd. 

Most of the shows did not confine themselves to the 
use of a single sensory medium for education. They 
utilized a synthesis of many methods all working to 
make the impact of their stories more powerful. Within 
the great ball of the Perisphere, there was a newly 
developed projector which bridges the gap between the 
motion-picture and the still transparency, or slide. At 
the conclusion of the show, sight and sound appeals 
were merged. Figures appeared—transport workers, 
farmers, students, professional men—all projected on the 
200 foot dome. By a series of dissolves, these figures 
were enlarged from eight to eighteen feet. They were 
singing a stirring Marching Song, and the excitement of 
the moment was heightened by loud strains of recorded 
music. 

Teachers who have already adopted the motion pic- 


ee —— 
Courtesy, New York World's Fair. 


MODEL: The Big Ear—ten feet tall—swaying back and forth 
to remind you that the ear is the seat of the body’s balance. In 
the Hall of Man of the Medicine and Public Health Building. 
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ture as a part of classroom procedure caught a glimpse 
of new possibilities inherent in this educational me- 
dium. In the Transportation Focal Exhibit, at the New 
York World’s Fair, an imaginative concept of tomor- 
row’s rocket travel was prefaced with a realistic history 
of transportation. The galley, the clipper ship, the air- 
plane, and the locomotive were all merged in montage 
technique. Even the casual visitor's interest was aroused 
by this projection into the future and this embodiment 
of the past in a screen narrative. 

The Science and Education exhibit used the model 
and the written legend to give impact to an abstraction, 
and accomplished their task with unusual effectiveness. 






















Courtesy, Florida State Exhibit, New York World’s Fair. 
SPECTORAMA of the strawberry industry in Florida. The fig- 
ures are in perspective. Workers move in the field, and figures 
in the foreground sort berries and load them into trucks. 





Courtesy, Borden Company. 
SPECIMEN: “The Daiy World of Tomorrow” at the New York 
World’s Fair. 150 cows are milked daily, ten at a time, on an 
electrically operated rotolactor. A lecturer explains each step: 
sterilization, testing, pasteurization, bottling. 
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Courtesy, General Electric, 


X-RAY EXHIBIT: At the left: a genuine mummy and coffin, 
loaned to the New York World’s Fair by the Chicago Field 
Museum. Right: an X-ray view of the skeleton with the wrap- 
pings, produced by pushing a button. 


A beautiful aluminum model of an airplane, the core 
and symbol of the exhibit, caught the visitor's eye as 
soon as he entered. The legend said, in simple terms 
that any literate being can understand: “Wings for 
Man—a— symbol of Human Aspiration—an achievement 
of Science—a challenge to Education”. Further develop- 
ment of the abstract idea was embodied in flashing, 
luminous letters that appeared behind this symbol: 
“We can control the forces of Nature—but can we use 
them for the good of Man?” and “Because men in many 
lands have worked together to seek truth, science brings 
new forces, principles, and materials to the use of men 
everywhere.” 

Sound—music and the spoken voice which enrich with 
their own emotional content any idea they help to con- 
vey—was utilized to the utmost at the New York World’s 
Fair. For the first time in history, the outer surface of 
a building was used as a giant horn to carry sound, 
Any teacher who heard the epic music issuing from the 
horn formed by the outer curve of the Perisphere and 
the flat surface of the 320 foot pool beneath the gigantic 
globe, knows the strength of the emotional impact that 
lies in broadcast sound. 

The advertisers who invested their millions in audio- 
visual methods of mass education at the World’s Fair 
made brilliant and successful experiments; the schools 
can well profit by their experience. It is, of course, 
essential to point out that the written word will always 
be more necessary in the classroom than in an ex- 
hibitor’s booth. Only the written word permits the 
careful deliberation and quiet weighing of all factors 
which characterize education in a democracy. But the 
following audio-visual helps, used at the Fairs, will be 
more than welcome as supplements to reading in the 
modern school. There is no need for them to build 
on so spectacular a scale for school use—especially if 
the pupils do the building. The very fact that a child 
has participated in the making of an object gives that 
object his attention. And no teacher need shout, with 
gigantic media, her theses to a passing crowd; the 
teacher has the classroom to herself, possesses the in- 
terest of her class to begin with, and need not often 
struggle against a herd of competitors. 

Motion pictures are already in use in many class- 
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‘Courtesy, Westinghouse. 
MICROSCOPIC EXHIBIT: A glimpse of “backstage in the 
Westingheuse Micrevivarium” at the New York Werld’s Fair. 
A microprojectien instrument reflects, en twelve screens and 
highly magnified, the microscopic animals in a single drep 
of water. 


rooms. (See the article by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., on 
page 8-T) Films are now available in all fields of in- 
struction, and equipment is practical in operation and 
price level. 

Mottos and legends, painted on cloth or poster board, 
formulated by the entire class, could be prefaced with 
an interesting game of semantics to find just the right 
words—the ones which deserve to be emblazoned on a 
classroom wall. 

Diagrams and charts could be end-product of many 
social studies and science projects. The class will learn 
much in building them. The cooperation of the methe- 
matics department in their preparation would bring 
an interesting integration of departments. 

Models and plastics, made in the shops er in the 
plastic art classes, would be highly helpful. They need 
not, of course, be on the same magnificent scale as those 
which appear at the Fairs. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible, for example, to produce a model car, like the one 
illustrated, in a class or group which had been working 
with clay or plaster. The woodwork department could 
produce models of domestic or industrial architecture. 
The home economics department often cooperates in 
the making of period costumes. Many schools have 
puppet clubs, and these could readily be drawn into the 
activity. 

Recorded music and the broadcast word are powerful 
helps in any project. A mock broadcast through a 
“pretend” microphone might be utilized as one way to 
dramatize an explanation of a chart, a collection, a 
series of photo murals, etc. Music accompanying the 
showing of moving pictures that do not have sound 
tracks, or film strips or slides, will intensify the emo- 
tional impact of the visual material. Now, too, there 
are plenty of records’ not only of music but also recorded 
lectures for social studies and literature. 

Dioramas offer an excellent activity for class con- 
struction work. The “City of Light” at the New York 
World’s Fair is a splendid example of this form on a 
grand scale. The teacher cannot, of course, hope to 
produce finished materials of this sort. But, even if the 
work is less effective, it has the added value of having 
been constructed in the classroom; and it need not, for 
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reasons given fully above, aim at such colossal goals of 
effectiveness. 

Transparencies, lantern slides, and film strips are be- 
coming increasingly available with the building up of 
visual aid libraries. These would be particularly useful 
in current events classes and social studies projects. 

Photo murals, small photographs enlarged to wall size, 
make an excellent exhibit feature. Here is a project in 
which the school camera club could cooperate. Com- 
munity Civics classes might utilize snapshots of the vital 
points of their city for such decoration. History classes 

(Concluded on page 18-T) 
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~ Courtesy, United States Steel. 
DIORAMA: Steelmaking in miniature at the Golden Gate Ex- 
position. Life-like figures, light, color and action create the ap- 
pearance of reality. A lecturer explains the action as it occurs. 


Ciuinae, Golden Gate Snternational Mipedhiin, 
EXHIBIT: The University of California and the Buffale Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry prepared this demonstratien ef 
fertilization in plants. A push button releases the actien. 
Mounted specimens of various seeds supplement the show. 
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EYES MUST SEE 


Before the Mind Can Know 
By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 


Director, Motion Picture Project, American Council 
on Education 


about visual education, and is in agreement with 

them. If this were not so, touring would cease, 
fairs would close their doors, pictures would disappear 
from magazines and newspapers, and theatres would 
blackout for good. 

Instead, there has been a steady increase in all these 
modern means of education. The basic urge of the 
human being to see, to know, and to understand has 
been increasingly satisfied by these media of experience 
and communication. Lately a realistic Rockefeller con- 
structed a special platform from which the steamshovel 
excavation processes could be watched at leisure by 
the “Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club” (Scholastic, Jan. 
7, 1939, p. 5). 

Every agency which functions to form public opinion 
has made elaborate and expensive use of visual educa- 
tion. The Third Reich, for instance, has in the past 
provided greatly reduced travel rates in Germany so 
that foreign tourists would develop favorable attitudes 
toward the Third Reich. Similarly, it provided vaca- 
tion tours at greatly reduced travel rates for various 
internal groups so that a fuller loyalty to Greater Ger- 
_ many could be developed. In this country, industries 
which formerly closed their doors to the public are 
now providing complete guide service and encouraging 
public tours through their plants. In the two World's 
Fairs in the United States, industries have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in preparing exhibits of their products 
and the relation of their products to future development 
in America. Millions more have been spent in billboard, 
newspaper, and magazine advertising in which the pri- 
mary appeal has been visual. 

The past two or three years has seen the rise and 
astonishing success of picture magazines—Life, Look, 
Pic, etc. The popular reception of Life was so enthusi- 
astic that this magazine was published its first year 
at financial loss because advertising rates had been 
geared too low for the circulation achieved. ; 

Significantly enough, Life has learned that pictures 
alone do not carry complete appeal. More and more 
verbal explanations and essays are being included in 
its pages to interpret both the meaning and the sig- 
nificance of the events illustrated. Fair exhibitors have 
also learned that one medium of communication is not 
sufficient to build meaning and significance; they make 
extensive use of exhibits, films, pictures, illustrated 
booklets, etc. 

Photographers, editors of picture magazines, de- 
signers of exhibits, advertising managers, movie makers, 
propaganda agents—all these specialists have mastered 
certain phases of visual education. It remains to the 
visual educator to systematize the experience of these 
individuals, to fit these experiences together into a con- 


Te general public already knows the basic facts 
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sistent theory of the nature of educational experience, 
and to relate this theory and practice to the school 
curriculum, so that educational meanings may arise out 
of curriculum experience. 

It may seem peculiar that visual education techniques 
have been developed so extensively among agencies 
other than the school, and so inadequately by the schoo] 
itself. This fact, however, is not so peculiar when we 
consider that the school lags behind other social insti- 
tutions in the development of educational programs. 
Historically, many educational activities for which the 
school now finds itself responsible were developed in 
the home, the neighborhood, private industry, and the 
church. 

As society became more urban and machines were 
developed to perform jobs formerly done by hand, the 
home, thé neighborhood, private industry, and the 
church were less able to provide educational experience; 
and educational responsibility fell more and more on 
the school. For instance, many of the socializing in- 
fluences of the church—its sociables, picnics, outings, 
excursions, prayer meetings—have disappeared from 
urban communities, and people have been forced more 
and more into highly commercial or artificial social 
activities, such as congregating in large masses to watch 
football games or in theatres to watch movies. Many 


Motion pictures can show the science class processes of human 
biology which no laboratory study can reveal. In this “still” 
from “Foods and Nutrition,” produced by Erpi in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago, diagram, animation, and the 
spoken voice combine to show how carbohydrates are carried 
from the intestine and stored in the liver. 


of the first hand experiences of the home, such as cook- 
ing, sewing, washing, repairing, sweeping, — 
wood, caring for the lawn, planting vegetable an 
flower gardens, etc., have disappeared with the rise 
of tenement and apartment living. The opportunities 
for apprentice experiences acquired at an early age on 
actual jobs have been removed by machines which 
now perform former handicraft activities. 

In earlier days, the school curriculum was developed 
to provide experiences which could not be system- 
atically or thoroughly supplied by such agencies as the 
home, the neighborhood, the church, and individual 
enterprise. Thus, reading, writing, and arithmetic con- 
stituted the core of the elementary school curriculum, 
and an array of subjects basic to college education pro- 
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Courtesy, American Institute of Planners. 
Classes in community problems and civics could learn much 
from this four-reel documentary film, “The City,”’ shown at 
the New York Werld’s Fair. It graphically presents the need 
for scientific rebuilding of our cities. Produced by Civic Films. 


vided the core of the secondary school curriculum. 

Viewing the curriclum in this perspective, it is easy 
to understand why arithmetic books were filled with 
problems of laying carpets and papering walls. It is 
not so long since laying carpets and papering walls 
were functional activities’ in the home. Children in 
school had had considerable first hand experience with 
actually measuring the dimensions of the floor and the 
walls, with cutting carpet to specified lengths, with 
tacking carpet to floors and stairs, with measuring 
lengths and cutting strips of wall paper, with mixing 
paste and applying it wet, and with the considerable 
stress and strain which accompanied the family’s pre- 
occupation with these tasks. 

Today, these arithmetic problems are considered 
non-functional, and indeed they are. But fifty years 
ago, these problems were functional to school pupils; 
and it could reasonably be assumed that pupils had 
considerable experience in each of these areas prior to 
the actual manipulation of mathematical symbols re- 
quired in the arithmetic lesson. 

In other words, the home provided the first hand 
experience which led to the understanding of the prin- 
ciples and abstract skills necessary to efficient quanti- 
tative manipulation. 

As social shifts occur and the extra school experiences 
so necessary to the development of what is now called 
“the whole child” cease to be provided outside school, 
more and more weight of educational and experiential 
responsibility falls upon the school. In its long tradi- 
tion of providing only systematic experience, experience 
dealing largely with the abstractions and principles 
underlying those activities performed outside of school, 
or required for selected specialized occupations, the 
school has had difficulty in adjusting to the new order 
of things, and persists in trying to solve its new prob- 
lems with its old methods. It needs to take over the 
methods developed and used successfully by other 


educational agencies in these new circumstances. 


This, roughly, is the method advocated by visual. 


educators. They go back into the nature of experience 
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and find that first the individual learns to sense the 
objects about him, that he then learns to manipulate 
these objects, that he learns to control these objects by 
continually abstracting the fundamental principles 
which operate in their relationships, and that he manip- 
ulates these symbols so that he can more efficiently 
manipulate more objects and relationships. 

Visual educators, giving their time and attention to 
the nature of educational experience, have realized that 
a great deal of varied, manipulative experienc is neces- 
sary for the development of meanings, and are urging 
schools to supply those types of experience formerly 
provided by outside agencies and still essential to the 
growth in ability to deal with and manipulate abstract 
symbols. They, therefore, have placed much emphasis 
on the school use of laboratory experiences, journeys 
(or field trips ), museum visits, collections, and exhibits, 
three- and two-dimensional pictures, motion pictures, 
and graphs and charts. Visual educators advocate the 
use of environmental opportunities outside the school 
for necessary educational experience, and suggest that 
representations of environmental situations too remote 
for actual visit be brought into the school. 

Visual educators differ in their approach from those 
educators who advocate an “activity curriculum”. They 
believe that much of the experience passed off as “ac- 
tivity” is pseudo-activity, and that many of the prob- 
lems set for pupils in the “activity curriculum” are 
neither real nor functional problems, but are make- 
believe problems providing for a great manifestation 
oi the appearance of “activity.” Indeed, visual educa- 
tors advocate the use of environmental resources in 
their context to provide meaningful experience to 
pupils, and recommend the introduction of other types 
of materials to extend this experience over a greater 
personal and psychological area. Visual educators can- 
not agree that building a post office in the school, de- 
spite the opportunity it provides for sawing boards and 
hammering nails, is as meaningful an experience to 
children of any given age as is the actual writing of a 
letter, visit to the post office, purchase of a stamp, mail- 
ing of the letter to a specified individual in a specified 
geographic area. In the one case, there is an emphasis 
on activity as activity; in the other case there is an 
emphasis on activity in a meaningful sequence of situa- 
tions which lead to satisfaction of normal, human needs 
and desires. 

Furthermore, visual educators believe that there are 
a number of areas of experience with the mailing of a 
letter which are omitted from the building-the-post-of- 
fice activity and which are essential to the understand- 
ing and control of modern communication and transpor- 
tation. These experiences, says the visual educator, can- 
not easily be supplied by the school journey, but can be 
supplied by a series of pictures and motion pictures. 
Granted that many dimensions of experience, particu- ° 
larly manipulative experience, are omitted in pictures, 
these pictures—carefully selected and studied—supply a 
necessary form of experience for the extension of mean- 
ings. Thus, still or motion pictures of the assortment of 
mail, its sealing in pouches, its delivery to trains, its as- 
sortment on trains and delivery to mail depots, and the 
other operations necessary to the delivery of mail to the 
individual, will extend the experience of children, help 

(Concluded on page 17-T) 
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Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


By Mark A. May 


Director of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


CTUALLY they're not custodians, and the films 
they have for distribution aren’t teaching films in 
the sense of being pedagogical pictures. The cor- 

poration that bears this weighty name was organized 
as a “go-between” for the producers of motion picture 
entertainment and the schools. The trustees, who will 
conduct the corporation’s business, have approximately 
500 short subjects made for theatrical release which 
have been selected by teachers from many times that 
number as desirable classroom films. 

Probably among them, in the catalogue, you will find 
that “short” you though so well suited to a history les- 
son, or one in natural science, or art, or football, or 
social studies, or whatever it was that occurred to you 
when you went to the movies to be entertained and 
stayed to see the short subject a second time and to be 
educated. 

So that you can experiment with their merit, the 
producers are making them available to your school on 
16 millimeter film. As custodians, or trustees, William E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association; Car] E. Milliken, Secretary of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc.; 
and Dr. James Rowland Angell, former President of 
Yale University; have undextaken, in your behalf, the 
job of seeing that you do use them for education and 
not for entertainment, in school during school hours, 
all the ultimate hope that your local exhibitor will 
be a backer and not a knocker for this program. 

The teacher-panels that selected these pictures made 
up an elaborate evaluation chart. They asked them- 
selves whether the films were “acceptable”, “required 
changes” or were “not usable”. They analyzed the films 
as to visual elements and sound elements, subject mat- 
ter, effectiveness of presentation and expected educa- 
tional effects, likelihood of use in the curriculum and 
at different grade levels. There were other critical 
categories, but it boiled down to the question whether 
each teacher would use the film if she or he could get 
it; and on that basis the appraisal went into or stayed 
out of the catalogue. 

There are pictures here suitable for all ages and 
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Courtesy, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


From “Servant of the People”—a story of the Constitutional 
Congress—one of the films of Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


grades~from Kindergarten to the Graduate School. 
There are more where these came from, and there are 
more coming every day. Most of us overlooked the 
fact that Hollywood folk have children and are inter- 
ested in educating them. But I discovered while I was 
there this summer that even the directors and players 
and writers and producers whom the stork missed are 
tremendously interested in education, in your school, 
and & what is being taught by teachers in the ways 
approved by the members of your Board of Education. 

It is the hope of the Advisory Committee on the Use 
of Motion Pictures in Education that these films will 
do more than double the size of the library of motion 
pictures on which teachers may draw. There are cer- 
tain types of school subject-matter which can be pre- 
sented most advantageously by motion pictures; these 
subjects should no longer be denied the facility of film 

(Concluded on page 12-T) 





Editor’s Note: School people will watch this experiment of 
the Hays Office with intense interest. An excellent committee 
of educators has been organized to take charge of the work. 
We hope the committee members will be able to lead the Hays 
office in a wise direction; if they can’t lead, we are confident 
that they won’t quietly follow. The evaluating of the films has 
apparently been done carefully, and the films are certainly 
not announced with the abandon of the usual motion picture 
publicity. 

Dr. May’s article states that “there are more films where 
these came from ... and more coming.” Teachers who have 
been looking forward to the day when all theatrical films 
would be available for their classes at a reasonable cost will be 
disappointed to find that the present list is limited to “shorts,” 
although all the major producers are represented except Para- 
mount and Universal. 


The crux of the whole problem may, of course, be found 
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in Dr. May’s statement that it is the Committee’s job to en- 
deavor to see that these pictures are used for education—not 
for entertainment. The Hays office’s title is the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America (MPPDA). In under- 
standing the above problem, you should underscore the wo 
“distributors.” Naturally, producers will be in an uncomfort- 
able situation if they find themselves renting or selling films 
to schools IF the schools compete with the local theaters which 
are, of course, the producers’ supporting market. 

On the other hand, the more limitations that are placed 
upon the MPPDA films available for schools, the less schools 
will cooperate in this new and very promising venture to make 
films available to students. After all, it is difficult to take the 
advice that these films are not to be used for entertainment, 
when the catalogue listing some 500 films includes 48 Walt 
Disney or other animated cartoons as well as Grouch Club 
stories, dog stories, minor historical mysteries, and pieces 
about soothsayers and graphologists. 
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Films for Three Thousand Schools 


State Censorship Fees Support Visual Instruction Exchange in Ohio 
By B. A. Aughinbaugh 


State Director of Visual Instruction 


tests have definitely established the efficiency 

of “Visual Education” or “recorded empirical 
communication”, as the medium may be more accu- 
rately defined, general philosophizing on the subject 
still exceeds constructive activity in the field. 

In Ohio we passed the philosophizing state over fif- 
teen years ago, and decided to do something about 
this development which places in the hands of the edu- 
cator one of the most powerful and elastic tools of com- 
munication ever devised by the mind of man—the 
motion picture. 

It is quite evident that until the public accepts this 
new tool of communication as one capable of doing 
serious work instead of merely amusing people with 
theatrical performances, we shall have to subsidize the 
costs of such utilization. 

In Ohio we have developed a large state collection 
of slides and films with funds received through state 
film censorship fees. About $35,000 a year is available 
for this work. Any school in the state, public or private, 
may obtain, free of charge, except transportation costs, 
two items each week for one day’s use for each one 
thousand pupils. A set of lantern slides or one reel of 
motion pictures constitutes an item. In many cases a 
number of schools combine into a circuit in order to 
increase the potential mame power of the par- 
ticipating schools. 

The demands on the ‘aia s Exchange have increased 
by leaps and bounds until last year it was averaging 
five hundred shipments daily with a peak of eight hun- 


Di: the fact that scientifically conducted 
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Filing orders in the vault of the State Visual Instruction Ex- 
change at Columbus, Ohio. The Exchange receives an average 
of orders per day—and boasts that it has never been un- 
able to fulfill a request. 
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dred in one day. The services of four bookers, three 
stenographers, four shipping clerks, and eight slide and 
film inspectors are required, besides a Director to oper- 
ate the Exchange. Each operation has been made to 
work with almost errorless precision, The materials are 
kept in A-1 physical condition. The teachers know in 
advance what material they are to receive, and all pic- 
tures are their own selection. The Exchange boasts 
that it is never unable to supply a requested article. 
It accomplishes this feat by keeping close track on the 
demands for each of its several thousand items. As 
soon as the limitation of bookings on a given set of 
slide or a particular film approaches, a new set or 
print is ordered. Orders are not placed on guess. 

One might think that the creation of a state col- 
lection of slides and_ films would discourage the 
development of such collection in the smaller political 
units. But such is not the case. The first reaction 
of the school authorities is to provide the necessary 
projection equipment to utilize the materials furnished 
by the state. Once this is done and the limitation of 
the school quota is found to be inadequate to the de- 
mands, there is a concerted effort to create a local 
county, city, or even a school collection of materials. 
It was this factor that was responsible for the creation of 
a Visual Instruction Department for the Cincinnati 
schools which had for years done practically nothing 
in this field, although the city had a very advanced 
educational set-up. Dayton and Akron also made similar 
moves. A number of counties have formed visual in- 
struction departments, and most of the up-to-date 





Editing films for Ohie classrooms. All materials are selected 
with the utmost care and kept in A-1 condition. The 

and maintenance of the Exchange’s large collection of visual 
education helps costs about $35,000 per year. 
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individual schools now have either a committee or a 
director -of visual instruction to look after the schools’ 
physical needs in this work. 


There are fourteen hundred and twenty-six publie 
and private high schools in Ohio, and more than a thou- 
sand are now equipped to show 16mm motion pictures. 
There are twice as many grade schools prepared to do 
the same work, and indications are that soon every 
school will be so equipped. The activity is a direct 
result of the creation of a State Collection of Visual 
Aids rather than of any school-law or requirement. 

In Ohio the Visual Instruction Exchange has also 
undertaken the work of state promotion and has pro- 
duced and distributed twenty-four full length Travel- 
agues in both 35mm and 16mm films. These films are 
the chief part of Ohio’s exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair. They are also loaned free to theatres, schools, 
churches, clubs, etc., both in and out of Ohio; and sets 
of prints have been deposited with various state univer- 
sities for free loan to schools. The Exchange has also 
issued a beautifully illustrated sixty-four page booklet 
on Ohio; it contains no advertising but relates facts 
about Ohio that will interest the visitor. 


The philosophy back of all this so-called visual in- 
struction can be sifted down to the following statement: 
We require impressions either directly by experience 
through our own senses or indirectly through the senses 
of others. Technically, we call those we acquire directly 
“empirical” impressions, and those we acquire through 
others “vicarious” impressions. It is axiomatic that 
those we acquire directly are the more forceful and 
cling to us more tenaciously. Due to man’s inability in 
the past to record pictorially those things he saw 
exactly as he saw them, he had to resort to a makeshift 
type of record. This makeshift translated everything 
seen, heard, felt, smelled or tasted into symbols of 
sound (alphabets), whose interpretation depended 
upon the recipient’s apperceptive base (accumulated 
sensory experience), Thus we mentally “see” the bell 
before we can mentally “hear” it; we “see” the lemon 
before we “taste” it; we “see” the rose before we can 
“smell” it; and we “see” the sand paper before we can 
“feel” it. With the advent of the motion picture, the 
world received a visual means of communication in 
which the nouns of the auditory makeshift system were 
replaced by actual objects and the verbs by motion. 
Thus the translation of symbols became unnecessary. 
With the concrete object before us, we are not en- 
tangled by faulty translation of the word symbols. The 
learning progress is therefore both quicker and more 
accurate. It is accordingly plain common sense, be- 
cause of its demonstrated efficiency, to use recorded 
visual-empirical communication in the place of a vicari- 
ous form wherever and whenever possible in an age 
that has discarded the stylus for the camera, the chariot 
for an automobile, and the galley for a Queen Mary. 
Remember always that the alphabet form for communi- 
cating impressions vicariously was created almost con- 
temporaneously with the stylus, the chariot, and the 
galley; but the easy, rapid and inexpensive methods of 
recording empirical impressions are creations of our 
own day. 
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Teaching Film Custodians 
(Concluded from page 10-T) 


instruction. These theatrical “shorts” are not limited 
to regular school subjects; some of them are particularly 
valuable for promoting sound health, forming social 
attitudes, developing appreciation of the arts, fostering 
habits of good citizenship, and making individuals more 
sensitive to their social responsibilities. 
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Still from Walt Disney’s The Flying Mouse, one of the 
films available through Teaching Film Custodians. 





In the concluding words of the Committee’s report to 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America: 


“If education is to be adequate for the future needs 
of our increasingly complex life, it must avail itself of 
every modern device for teaching. The motion picture 
is destined to take its place beside the text books, the 
laboratory and the workshop as a factor of major 
significance in education.” 


The catalogue of teacher-panel appraisals may be 
ordered from Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 2 West 
48rd Street, New York City. The price is 50c. The 
schedule of fees for the renting or leasing of these pic- 
tures has been fixed as follows: 

For black and 
white 16mm. pie- 


tures per reel of 


Period of the lease about 400 ft. 


1. For a period of two weeks or less $ 5.00° 
2. For one-half a school year........ 3 10.00 
8. For one whole school year... 15.00 
4. For two whole school years....... 25.00 
5. 


For three whole school years...... 30.00 


The members of the Advisory Committee on the Use 
of Motion Pictures in Education are: Mark A. May, 
Director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent, 
Bronxville, New York, Public Schools; Isaiah Bowman, 
President, The Johns Hopkins University; Karl T. 
Compton, President, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University; 
Royal B. Farnum, Executive Vice-President, Rh 
Island School of Design; Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Association; and Jay B. 
Nash, Professor of Education, New York University. 

*If, prior to the end of the two week period, the school desires to lease the 
picture for a longer period, the $5.00 may be applied to the lease price for the 


extended period. Prices for color prints will be furnished on request and 
vary with the size of the order. 
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Nowadays an RCA Victrola is almost as 
essential as a desk in the modern school. Be- 
cause educators know the advantages pupils 
derive from educational Victor Records... 
and educational radio programs. 

There’s good news in this announcement 
us two new RCA Victrolas. For not only do 
4 these superb instruments offer the kind of 
e quality you naturally expect from an RCA 

Victor product, but they’re portable 
and surprisingly low in cost as well. 
mi, One— Model U-50—is an elec- 
trically operated combination radio 
and Victrola. The other — Model 
O-50— provides splendid record re- 
| production. Both are excellent for 
j classroom work. Both offer advance 
features. See them—and other elec- 
tric and spring wound 1940 RCA 
; Victor models—at your RCA Victor 

and start, plays 10” and 12” records with . . 
Hid closed. Wollge section 1d pestaite ee dealer’s. There are prices and models 
large speaker. Covered in durable air- RCAVictrola 0-50 issimilar to to fit every school plan. Send cou- 





































Portable Electric RCA Victrola U-50 
combines Victor Record and radio repro- 
duction. Has 3-band radio for domestic 
and foreign programs, mercury con- 
trolled, fully automatic turntable stop 


plane luggage type material. Price in- U-50 except that it isa phono- pon for illustrated folder. 
cludes $4.50 in Victor or $ 95° graph only. Price includes aes de 

: $4.50 in Victor or 4 Trademarks “ RCA Victor” and “ Victor” Reg. 
Bluebird Records . . 69 Bluebird Records $4.9° " “U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment. 








change withont notice 






"Prices f.0.b. Camden, New Jersey, subject to } 










Listen to the Magic Key every Monday, 9:00 to 10:00 
P. M., E. D. 8. T., on NBC Blue Network. 





SEND THE COUPON! 





SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co 


A Service of the Radio Corporatio 
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NEW [6mm FILMS 





ERE is a list of new 16 mm. motion pic- 
tures selected on the basis of their adap- 
stability to school use. No attempt has been 
made to evabuate the films in this brief list- 
ing. In later editions of the Sight and Sound 
section, in addition to similar listings of new 
films, we shall publish reviews written by 
subject matter specialists. 


AMERICANIZATION LEAGUE ACTIV- 
ITIES — One-reel sound films giving the 
aims and purposes of Americanization 
League of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Distribu- 
tion controlled by the Riverside Theatre, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA — One- 
reel silent travelogue showing the customs 
and activities of the people. Offered for 
sale by Henry Sazin.* 


FAIRY FANTASIES IN STONE — Two- 
reel silent film giving scenic coverage of 
Bryce National Park. Available free 
through U. S. Dept. of the Interior.* 


FOLKWAYS OF POLAND — One-reel si- 
lent film showing the traditional costumes, 
crafts, and dances of Polish peasants. For 
sale and rental through Harmon Foun- 
dation.* 


FOOTSTEPS — One-reel sound document- 
ary film, portraying the training of the 
Red Cross nurse and the humanitarian 
work she performs. Produced by Wm. J. 
Ganz and made available to schools on a 
free loan basis (except transportation 
costs). Apply to Douglas Griesemer, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, American Red 
Cross, 19 East 47th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH — 
Series of three sound films advising the 
consumer how to buy, what to look for 
and how to guard against misleading state- 
ments. Available through Contemporary 
Films, 1451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GOATS — One-reel instructional sound film 
portraying the life and habits of the do- 
mesticated goat. Available on a purchase 
basis through Erpi.* 


GOLDEN GATE CITY — One-reel sound 
and silent versions portraying the modern 
spirit and historic atmosphere of San Fran- 
cisco. Available on a purchase basis through 
Castle Films.* 


HUNGARY HAS A HERITAGE — One- 
reel silent film, showing folk art, social 
customs and political history of the coun- 
try. For sale and rental through Harmon 
Foundation. * 


IRRIGATION FARMING — One-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting the social 
and economic aspects of irrigation farming. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Erpi.* 


MACHINE MAKER, THE — One-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting the set- 
ting and personnel of a machine tool fac- 
tory. Available on a purchase basis through 
Erpi.* 


MAKING GLASS — One-reel silent film de- 
scribing the entire process-of glass making. 
A pitcher, vase, goblet and window pane 
are shown in the process of production, 
Offered for sale by Henry Sazin.* 


14T 








MAUD MULLER — Silent film dramatizing 
Whittier’s poem. For sale through Films 
of Commerce Co.,Inc., 21 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 


METAL CRAFT — One-reel instructional 
sound film demonstrating the techniques of 
an expert metal craft worker. Available 
on a purchase basis through Erpi.* 


MEXICAN CHILDREN — One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film presenting in a natural 
setting the home environment of a Mexican 
boy and girl, their father and mother, an 
older brother, and a baby sister. Available 
on a purchase basis through Erpi.* 


NAVAJO INDIANS — One-reel instruction- 
al sound film which takes the observer to 

, the Southwest for ‘an especially planned 
tour of Navajo Indian country. Available 
on a purchase basis through Erpi.* 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR — Oficial 
Motion Pictures. Sound and silent versions 
available on a purchase basis through Ruby 
Film Company, 728 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


ON THE FIRING LINE — Sound film pre- 
senting a background of the ways in which 
tuberculosis is being controlled in the 
U. S. For sale through National Tubercu- 
losis Associations, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE OF THE CONGO, A — (The 
Mangbetu) One-reel instructional sound 
film depicting the environment, activities 
and customs of the Mangbetu people in 
the Congo region. Available on a purchase 
basis through Erpi.* 

PEOPLE OF MEXICO — One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film presenting a living ac- 
count of the origin and development of 
the Mexican people. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Erpi.* 


POTTERY MAKING — One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film demonstrating methods 
used by an expert potter in creating several 
different forms of pottery. Available on a 
purchase basis through Erpi.* 


PLASTIC ART — One-reel instructional 
sound film which takes the observer step 
by step through the stages by which a 
well-known sculptor conceives and executes 
a bronze statuary group interpreting the 
theme, “Progress Through Man’s Confi- 
dence in His Fellow Men.” Available on 
a purchase basis through Erpi.* 


THE PROTECTED VALLEY — Two-reel 
sound film showing flood control developed 
in the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District of Ohio. Available free through 
U. S. Dept. of Interior.* 


RAINBOW OF THE DESERT — Two- 
reel silent film giving scenic coverage of 
Zion National Park. Available free through 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior.* 


TEACHING CREATIVE DESIGN — One- 
reel silent film presenting a method for 
teaching creative design planned by Marya 
Werten. For sale and rental through Har- 
mon Foundation.* 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG — One- 
reel sound filfn recording the last reunion 
of the Blue and Gray veterans at Gettys- 
burg in July, 1938. Available on a free 
loan basis through U. S. Dept. of the 
daterior. 








TRUCK FARMER, THE — One-reel sound 





film produced expressly for educational 
purposes treating the locality of the Rio 
Grande Delta with authentic recordings 
of the problems and activities of the truck 
farmer. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi.* 


WASHINGTON — One-reel sound and gj- 
lent versions, presenting the scenic beay- 
ties of the capitol city of the nation. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through Castle 
Films.* 


* Addresses of companies most frequently 
mentioned: 

Castle Films, RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y.; Division of Motion 
Pictures, U. S. Dept of the Interior, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Erpi Classrom Films, Inc., 35-1] 
35th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y.; Har. 
mon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Henry Sazin, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





RECORDINGS 
Air Raid 

When the Scholastic Awards winners 
visited New York last spring, the ex- 
perience which made the most vivid 
impression upon them was hearing a 
recording of the celebrated radio play, 
“Air Raid,” by Archibald MacLeish. 
This set of records, distributed by Col- 
umbia, lists at $4.00. If your local dealer 
cannot supply you with a set, you may 
write to Bloomfield’s Music, 118 E. 14th 
St., New York, which specializes in mail- 
order sales of records. The playing of 
this record in the classroom is guaran- 
teed to loosen up the most tongue-tied 
pupils in the school. 


Orson Welles 


Columbia Recording Corporation is 
issuing this month a new series of Il 
double-faced 12-inch records for Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, as presented by 
the Mercury Theatre Acting Company. 
Orson Welles plays the part of Brutus, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., will act as school dis- 
tributors of these records, which are ar- 
ticulated throughout with their textbook 
version of the play, edited by Orson 
Welles and Roger Hill. The list price 
of the album of records is $16.50. 


Massey As Lincoln 


The most dramatic moments from 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Pulitzer Prize 
play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”, featuring 
the play’s star, Raymond Massey, have 
been recorded in the RCA Victor Stu 
dios and are now available in a Master- 
piece album of three 12-inch records 
(priced at $3.50.) 

Mr. Massey is supported by four 
members of the play’s original cast # 
these recorded adaptations. 
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SOUND PROJECTOR UTILITY 


+ ADD AN INTEGRAL SPEAKER 


we NEW VICTOR Series 40 Ani- 

matophone contains all the industry has 

strived to achieve since thé advent of the 

16mm sound film. Its Add-+A-+ Unit features 

make available a multiplicity of uses heretofore 

requiring several different types and sizes of 

projectors. These features make it economically adaptable to public address service, 
phono-record reproduction, radio amplification, and sound recording — and only the 
Victor Animatophone provides all these Add-+A-+ Unit features. Truly the motion 


icture project n rrow. 
P projector of today and tomorrow + ADD MULTIPLE SPEAKERS 


This 16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector is so compact, so easily portable, and so 
brilliant in performance that it is destined to become the standard of comparison. 


Likewise, new standards of performance have been achieved with unsurpassed quality 
of sound and simplicity of operation. Your request will bring complete catalog infor- 
mation, 


‘++ ADD A RECORDING UNIT 


A recording unit suitable for 
making clear, full toned and 
inexpensive transcriptions, is 
available as a part of Victor 
Add+A-+ Unit equipment. De- 
tails on application. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 


CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT ....1OW/S 
Distributors throughout the Work + ADD A RECORD TURNTABLE + ADD. A CENTRAL RADIO SYSTEM 
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EDUCATIONAL and 
ENTERTAINMENT 


FILMS 


(16 mm sound and silent) 


Our large library of educational pictures 
will help you plan your programs for the 
coming year. Many films on every subject 
offer you an unlimited choice. And every 
one a “proven picture” used by accredited 
schools throughout the country. 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


New and outstanding in the educational field. 
These films dramatize the material and proc- 
esses of everyday enterprise, creating in motion 
picture form the story of contemporary ad- 
venture. Facts, beauty, interest, importance— 
all make Documentary Films successful visual 


education material. 





To help you get newer and better films— 
we add many new entertainment releases to 
our library every month. Literary classics, 
cartoons, westerns, mysteries, sports, musicals, 
dramas, religion—and all carefully selected for 
school and home showing. 


“BAREFOOT BOY” 


This feature, inspired -by John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poem of the same name, unfolds 
a story of youth, for young and old, glorify- 
ing the American Boy. A country boy with 
a flair for adventure, fishes, swims, hunts, 
and investigates a haunted house.’ Such 
players as Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae Jones, 
Ralph Morgan and Claire Windsor make* 
this film of American Youth a “world 


beater.” 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Two catalogs designed to 


help you with your pro- | 


gram planning—one de- 
voted to education and 
the other to entertain- 
ment—will be sent to you 
FREE on request. Rental 
rates are included for all 

_ films. Pleage mention 
catalog number 2S (educational) and num- 
ber 5S (entertainment). 


Eincma 





234 Clarendor St., Boston, Mass. 








- IN FOCUS - 


NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION, 429 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., introduces the latest of a 
line of accessories. It is the “Neuvator” 
—a practical film-cleaning machine to 
solve the problem of dirty, oily motion 
picture prints—an annoyance in the 
visual education field ever since 
“Movies” were introduced as a teaching 





The “Neuvator” film-cleaning machine. 


aid. The “Neuvator” is so easy to oper- 
ate and inexpensive to own that it 
promises to find a place wherever 
16mm. film is handled for either dis- 
tribution or projection. The film is 
quickly treated, first through a bath of 
scientifically compounded cleaning 
fluid, next through rubber squeegees 
which wipe the film dry, then through 
drying and polishing rollers of fabric 
that can be renewed in just a few sec- 
onds, and finally on the projection reel 
where it is wound straight and tight and 
put in perfect condition. The film 
travels all the way on smooth rollers— 
not on sprocket teeth. There’s no pos- 
sibility of damage to sprocket holes. A 
mercury switch automatically stops all 
operations when a reel is completed or 
the machine needs re-threading. The 
entire unit is completely enclosed in an 
all-steel cabinet fitted with double 
doors, and the hermetically sealed mo- 
tor is concealed in the base. At normal 
speed a 400-ft. reel of 16mm. film is 
perfectly cleaned, without manual ef- 
fort, within four minutes. In various 
models, the “Neuvator” will handle up 
to 1600-ft. reels. 


FILMS, INC., at 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., announces the 
release of a new broadside describing 
by illustration and text their complete 
School Film List including the follow- 
ing motion pictures now available in 
16mm. sound: One Hundred Men & 
A Girl, The Buccaneer, High, Wide & 
Handsome, Souls at Sea, and Wells 


Fargo. 
7 


BELL & HOWELL, Chicago, aa. 
nounce the publication of a new edition 
of the FILMO SOUND LIBRARY, list- 
ing over 3,400 reels of film, including 
the Filmosound “Lecture Film” series 
personally narrated by explorers, lectur- 
ers, and scientists. Films are convea- 
iently grouped according to subject. 


FREE FILMS FOR SCHOOLS, a 
64 page booklet listing alpabetically 
over 1400 free films from more than 
300 sources, has just been revised and 
reprinted by the DeVry Corp., 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago. Cross ref- 
erences under 60 different headings 
show at a glance what films are wall 
able for school projects. Physical data 
for each film is recorded; the number 
of reels, whether 16mm. or 35mm., and 
whether sound or silent. Names and 
addresses of sponsors or distributors ef 
each film are also listed. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COR- 
PORATION, Davenport, Iowa, intro- 
duces the new Series 40 Animatophone 
with Add + A +- Unit features. These 
features combine a _ super-endurance 
projector unit with a multiplicity of uses 
covering silent and sound projection, 
public address service, phono-record re- 
production, radio amplification, and 
sound recording. 


“4 


CENTRAL RADIO 
URiT P. A. SOUND SYSTEM 








Victor Animatograph Corporation's 
new Series 40 Animatophone with Add 
+. A + Unit features. For silent and 
sound projection, public address, record 
ing and record reproduction, and radie 
and sound amplification. 


While the basic sound projector &s 
being used in one location, an auxiliary 
Add + Amplifier, with speakers and @ 
mike or turn-table, serves as a com 
plete independent address system in at 
other location—for example, the audi- 
torium. To add picture projection set 
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yice, the same projector may be car- 
ried from the classroom and connected 
to the amplifier. A booster amplifier 
added to the basic projector adapts the 
equipment for auditorium picture pro- 
jection service; and another auxiliary 
amplifier may be used to supply music 
or public address facilities in still an- 
other and larger location, such as a 
asium or outdoor stadium, 

With the addition of the central 
radio-public address sound system to 
the Add + A -+ Unit amplifier, the 
user acquires complete facilities for re- 
laying radio broadcasts, phonograph 
record reproduction, and microphone 
announcements to as many individual 
rooms as he desires. A two-way or talk- 
back system may also be supplied. A 
catalog describing all of these features 
in detail may be obtained on request 
from Victor Animatograph Corporation. 


WALTER O. GUTLOMN, INC., 35 
West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., in- 
ternational distributors of 16mm. sound 
films, are preparing the latest edition of 
their catalog of educational films—avail- 
able about October Ist. Many new im- 
portant films are to be listed in this cat- 
alog which is the most comprehensive 
ever issued by this distributor. Walter 
0. Gutlohn, Inc., also announce the 
release of an unusual documentary film 
entitled “School.” This is a two reel 
picture of .a progressive education 
school in action, with classroom dia- 
logue throughout. “Seasons and Their 
Causes” is another new Gutlohn one 
reel release, with commentary by John 
Martin. 








Eyes Must See 


(Concluded from page 9-T) 


to. develop appreciation of interrelation- 
ships and social services performed by 
individual and social agencies, and in- 
crease the depth of meaning in the area 
of letter writing, communication, and 
transportation. Visual educators do not 
contend that mere experience with 
writing and mailing a letter, and with 
looking at a series of pictures, will au- 
tomatically develop meanings and ap- 
preciations; but they do contend that 
application of study techniques to these 
operations and experiences will not only 
provide necessary experiences to chil- 
dren, but will enable them to abstract 
generalizations and principles which 
govern the world about them. Visual 
educators maintain that the only way by 
which these generalizations and prin- 
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ciples can attain meaning to individuals 
is through experience in their applied 
and operative manifestations. 

The case, then, for visual education 
is the case presented by a changing so- 
cial order in which experience of the 
individual is being more and more cir- 
cumscribed by standardized urban liv- 
ing and by standardized machines 
which do the work formerly done by 
man. As the opprotunity for experi- 
ence is decreased outside the school, 
and as the world which the child and 
man is forced to understand and con- 
trol grows more and more complex, it 
is necessary for the school to supply 
more and more basic experience—ex- 
perience basic to the development of 
understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and skills fundamental to mod- 
ern living. 

To provide these experiences, visual 
educators advocate the extensive school 
use of those techniques which have 
been so extensively developed by other 
social agencies. They advocate travel, 
museums, agers and graphic illus- 
trations, all in the setting of study, 
analysis, social context, social vision, and 
verbal synthesis. They advocate taking 
pupils out into the community to find 
out how people congregate, live, gov- 
ern, work, play, and to find out the 
system and order and reason behind 
these ways of congregating, living, 
governing, working, and playing. They 
advocate the use of motion pictures to 
give vividness, motion, realism, to these 
operations, and for communicating ex- 
periences. They advocate the use of 
still pictures to provide experience 
where constant movement and change 
is not essential to meaning, to show 
the lay of things, their relation one to 
another, motion arrested, moments 
frozen for perpetuity. They advocate 
visits to museums to see reproduction 
of distant things, and the development 
of museum collections in the school for 
experience in manipulation and hand- 
ling of natural and cultural phenomena. 
They advocate the reduction of quan- 
titative relations to abstractions of lines 
and color in charts and graphs, and 
the building and interpretation of these 
graphs into coninleggl abstractions. 

Thus, visual educators insist that 
the twin educational problem of mean- 
ing and significance are functions of 
the same fundamental psychological 
operations, that there can be no endur- 
ing sense of significance without depth 
of meaning, and no fuctional depth of 
meaning without extention of sig- 
nificance. The visual educator views 
with equal alarm those modern edu- 
cators who are concerned only with 
social significance on the one hand, or 
only with understanding fundamental 
principles on the other. 








APPROVED! 


Approval and “A” ratings have been 
given to many of our 16 MM. 
Sound and Silent Films by Dr. 
Mark May’s Advisory Committee 
on the Use of Motion Pictures in 
Education and by other representa- 
tive groups. Evaluations furnished 
upon. request. 
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JUST RELEASED IN 16 MM. SOUND 
Available for rental or sale 


°® SCHOOL °® 


An unusual documentary film show- 
ing a pregressive education school in 
action. A carefully prepared presen- 
tation featuring a group of young 
children. The only film ever taken 
with complete dialogue by children 
in the classroom. 2 Reels. 


* 
SEASONS 
AND THEIR CAUSES 


A fine, factual film with commentary 


by John Martin. One Reel. 














SPY OF NAPOLEON 


Costume picture with historical 


background. 10 Reels. 


‘ 


POLAND 
A detailed picture of the new Poland 
cteated since the World War, with 
the great Port of Gdynia, which was 
built from a fishing village. 1 Reel. 





Send for eatalog of over 1500 
Educational and Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale. 
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WALTER O. 


GUTLOMN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. pept. us-25 New York 
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The 
Nation-Wide Verdict! 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to 
the selection of the latest and best films for use with all 
courses of study. It lists currently obtainable films from 
all sources by subjects and describes, evaluates and grades 
them. Full information is given concerning producers, dis- 
tributors, terms and all necessary technical details. Quar- 
terly supplements keep the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CATALOG always up to date. The subscription price 
of $4 includes a revised edition of the Foundation volume 
to be published in October 1939, plus quarterly supple- 
ments in January, April and July and a bound annual 
volume in Octeber 1940. 
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“This is a majer service to those who “The Educational Film Cataldg is un- 
are using visual educational methods in doubtedly helpful for visual equcational 
their work.” Science News Letter. directors.” Library Quarterly. 
“The schools owe a debt of gratitude to “School superintendents will [find this 
The H. W. Wilson Company for this volume an invaluable aid injthe wise 
excellent catalog.” Leyola Educational selection of instructional film” School 
Digest. Life. 
“I would certainly recommend it.” “A valuable and practical pulflication.” 
L. R. Gates in Public Health Review. Library Association Record. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New Yofk City 
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We are specializing in 







.M. IN-THEATRICAL M.M. “ — 
m~ — : Church, School, Educational and R Films 
Sound and Silent Pictures for : : e 

: 3 English and Foreign Editionsiin 
Particular Purposes in the School RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, POLISH and SPANISH 








PATRIOTIC e CLASSROOM e SOUND 
HEALTH @ SCIENCE @ 16 SILENT B35 
RELIGIOUS o ENTERTAINMENT @ 
FOREIGN @ MISCELLANEOUS e MM. COLOR MM. 





Distribution, Exhibitions and Laboratory Service Whether you are new in this field or § regular user 
For All Types of Visual Education. you will receive our fullest co-opefation at all 


3 times in the usage of motion pictfrres in your 
Send Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Stating work. 
Fully Details of Your Requirements. eS ee ES- 









I M ’ Write us today, stating fullest defails of 
FI BOOKING'S requirements, Gta a self-stampéd ph Eno 4 
716 FEDERAL ST. TROY, N. Y. envelope. 











77T_ a a__—«,; =! VERMONT FILM SERVICE, 248 West St.j Rutland, Vt. 




















PITMAN BOOKS TAKING THE STAGE 












on Aspects — By Charlotte Crocker, Victor A. Fields akd 
of Spoken English Will Broomall 
A handbook of techniq and a program of self- 
devel t. Special attention to foreign dialect§, and 











ten original monodramas. é 
Cloth. 6”x9”. 352 pp. Illus. $2.50 








FOREMOST FILMS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF SPEECH 
OF 1938 CORRECTION 
By James F. Bender and Victor M. Kleinfeld 
By Frank Vreeland ree One nw 






Highly informative analysis PHON™TIC READINGS IN AMERICAN 
of films, of performances and SPEECH : 

trends. An exceptionally rich By james «. Bender and Victor A. Fields 
Phonetic transcriptions by experts from every section 

















source book for dialogue. of the country. 
Cloth. 6’x9”. 354 pp. Illus. 41/4"x7%4". 92 pp. BSc 
$3.50 ACTING FOR THE STAGE 
By Sydney W. Carroll $2.00 
In regard to these titles, PROBLEMS OF ACTING AND PLAY PRO- 
please address Dept. S. DUCTION 
By Edwin C. White $2.50 




















PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 











Look, Listen and Learn 
(Concluded from page 7-T) 


might cooperate with the domestic sqj. 
ence department in the preparation @f 
period costumes, later to be ghotogaill 
ed and used as murals. 

Painted murals, or wall panels, pie- 
duced by the art department, make 
a splendid background for a long-term 
project. An excellent example of this 
sort of work was the outstanding exhibit 
at the Elgin Observatory at the New 
York World’s Fair. The Elgin Murals 
told the story of time-keeping from the 
days of primitive man, through the water 
clock and the sun dial to the most med. 
ern methods of measuring the minutes, 


Maps in flat and in relief are splendid 
visual aids. The map is still more effec. 
tive if it is used as the basis for some 
classroom activity such as the placing of 
colored pins to indicate cities invaded in 
time of conquest, the coloring of areas 
to indicate industrial or agricultural pro- 
ductivity, ete. 

Cut-outs—paper dolls or silhouette 
symbols to be used as units in graph 
and chart making—are a simple and ef- 
fective visual aid which can be made ia 
any classroom. If a more finished graph 
is desired, the art department may be 
called in to design the symbols used. 

Collections and specimens often exist, 
unknown to the teacher, in the homesef 
many students. Stamp collections, col- 
lections of flora and small animal forms, 
collections of shells, labels from modem 
merchandise, pebbles, arrow heads, 
boxes, advertisements — all these and 
many other types of collections and 
specimens might be used for classroom 
display. Although the teacher could 
never hope to follow. the example of 
Borden’s, and bring a live cow to class, 
a live grasshopper or | butterfly is also 
fascinating, especially if his life story is 
told in supplementary pictures or photos, 
with an accompanying “broadcast” 
through a classroom “microphone.” 

Sculpture and painting drawn from 
the art department, will help any class 
room project along. 

Pageantry: This form of visual educa- 
tion has long been in favor with the 
American school systems. It was used 
brilliantly at the Railroads exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. On outdoor 
stages large enough to accommodate twe 
regular-gauge railroad tracks, stage 
coaches, early steam engines, 
streamline locomotives are on pat 
accompanied by music and the spoken 
voice. 

And a class project which utilizes 
many of the above means of vn 
carefully coordinated, will have an & 
fectiveness that will merit and earn the 
curious examination of every student ® 
the school, 
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RADIO COVERS THE CRISIS 


Praise belongs to the radio chains for the enthusiasm 
and time they put into covering the revival of open 
warfare in Europe. Praise aplenty they have had. And 
now that the laurels have been duly distributed, the 
teacher is free to prepare a little catechism for the 
news broadcasters. Have they improved public under- 


standing of the forces engaged in the European 
struggle? Have they contributed to world peace? How 
have they affected the security and peace of America? 
With what high resolves have they inspired their listen- 
ers? A poll of American listeners to decide these ques- 
tions would be of great public service. 


The poll that most of us take among our luncheon 
table circle indicates that the radio reporting is far 
more distinguished for drama and for vividness than for 
accuracy or understanding. Thomas Grandin on Colum- 
bia in particular painted some powerful verbal pictures 
of the foreign scene for us. But, with all due credit to 
the earnestness and scholarship of Elmer Davis and 
Raymond Swing, no broadcaster was able to discern 
much light in a conflagration which was putting out a 
terrific amount of heat. And the reporters and tech- 
nicians themselves are not wholly to blame. 


The inability of the radio to divine the truths of 
European events is, to use a Teachers College word, a 
societal failure. In the first place, reporters are ham- 
pered by the government censorship which prescribes 
facts, distorts facts, invents facts, and smothers facts. 
In the second place, there is the audience censorship, 
which either rejects facts or finds it impossible to as- 
similate or organize facts. In the third place, there is 
the technical censorship, which limits the reporter to 
materials which can be expressed in brisk phrases 
within a fifteen minute period, frequently without ad- 
vance preparation. Finally, there is the administrative 
censorship, steering a judicious course between public 
displeasure, commercial advantage, governmental pol- 
icy, and political interest. These censorships operate 
without the need of overt action. The broadcaster 
adapts himself almost subconsciously to the conven- 
tions of his medium. That is, he adapts himself if he 
wishes to be asked back. 








RADIO WARFARE 


A new use of the radio in war developed in Poland this 
month. German broadcasters, in an effort to create panic, sent 
Out a program on the same wave-length as the official govern- 
ment station at Warsaw,.as Nazi troops approached the city. 

rmans announced to the Polish people that they were 
speaking from the official Warsaw station, which, they said, 
had fallen to the invaders. The Warsaw station was busy re- 
assuring the panicky Poles that the German report was a fraud. 

All government stations of the warring nations broadcast 
Programs in the language of their opponents in an effort to 
influence civilians. Germany placed a confiscatory tax on all 
radios capable of receiving foreign broadcasts. 
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Paul W. White, formerly of Pittsburg, Kansas, presently gen- 
eral manager of CBS news service, goes on 24-hour duty when 
the teletypes warm up with hot news about the European war. 


The Federal Communications Commission recently 
ordered Station WMCA of New York to show cause 
within 72 hours why its license should not be revoked, 
for allegedly intercepting and rebroadcasting secret 
code messages sent out by the British and German 
Governments. This would have been contrary to the 
Communications Act of 1934. WMCA officials prompt- 
ly replied denying any illegal act. Final action on 
the case has not yet been taken, but indications are 
that the F.C.C. intends to act more drastically in future 
in the regulation of news broadcasting. 


The plainest proof that radio is wearing a hair shirt 
is seen in the recent agreement of the three big chains 
to do penance for their sins. They pledge themselves 
to be good boys in the future, in short, to avoid horror, 
suspense and undue excitement, and to make every 
effort to be temperate, reasonable, and responsible. 
They vow that: 


News analysts are at all times to be confined strictly to explaining 
and evaluating such fact, rumor, or propaganda, and so on as are 
available. No news analyst is to be allowed to express personal edi- 
torial judgment or to select or omit news with the purpose of creating 
any given effect, and no news analyst or other news broadcaster is to 
be allowed to say anything in an effort to influence action or opinion 
of others one way or the other. 

Nothing in this is intended to forbid any news broadcaster from 
attempting to evaluate the news as it develops, provided he substan- 
tiates his evaluation with facts and attendant circumstances. His 
basis for evaluation should, of course, be impersonal, sincere, and 
honest. 


(Concluded on page 24-T) 





MONDAY 


WITCH HUNT 
Adventure in Reading 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
“Salem in the Eighteenth Century,” a 
simple God-fearing town of ‘fishermen 
and farmers, betrayed by the pranks of 
two young girls into a debauch of terror. 
Helen Walpole reviews James Duncan 
Phillips’ study of the quaint Puritan 
community, September 25th. 


LABORATORY OF THE AIR 
Adventures in Science 
3:30-3:45 p.m. 

The director of this program is Wat- 
son Davis. Since 1921, he has managed 
Science Service, a news bulletin which 
tells the story of man’s conquest of na- 
ture’s mysteries with a rare simplicity 
and force. Weekly. 

Other science programs on Monday 
may be heard after school hours. Begin- 
ning October 2nd, Dr. E. R. Moulton, 
under the auspices of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, broadcasts over NBC Blue, 
7:45 p.m. Weekly. 


QUICK, WATSON! 
Sherlock Holmes 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

The silken accents of Basil Rathbone 
bring to the air the hero of the Arthur 
Conan Doyle stories. People who have 
seen Rathbone in this role can’t decide 
which they like better: Rathbone or 
Holmes. October 2. 


OTHER MONDAY PROGRAMS 

Mrs. James Morris, National President 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, wili 
speak to convention in Chicago. NBC 
Blue, 3:00. Sept. 25. 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


TUESDAY 
FOLK MUSIC 


Alan Lomax 
9:15-9:45 a.m, 


Alan’s father, John A. Lomax, has de- 
posited 2,600 phonograph records of 


CBS 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, unless other time 
is given. Additional programs 
are mentioned on other pages. 
Programs listed are expected 
to last at least up to October 
21st. 

Networks are listed as fol- 
lows: CBS, Columbia; NBC 
Red, National on the Red 

- Chain; NBC Blue, National on 
the Blue Chain; MBS, Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 
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American folk songs with the Library of 
Congress. These songs, as “a part of 
American life,” will be sung to the tune 
of his own guitar by Alan Lomax weekly 
in this American School of the Air pres- 
entation. Selections will include cow- 
boy, lumberjack, sailor, mountain, 
whaler, hobo, labor camp, blues, and 
spiritual songs. School of the Air man- 
uals will help pupils to learn these 
songs in advance. The folk melodies will 
be presented in orchestral form at the 
conclusion of the program. Weekly, be- 
ginning October 10th. 


BUY BUY 
Consumers Program 
1:45-2:00 p.m. 
Common sense about buying and 
using the things you buy is offered on 
this hour by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This program should 
have a particular interest tor domestic 


NBC Red 


arts and social studies. Weekly. 
HELLO, MR. QUIPS 
Information, Please NBC Blue 


8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Aside from the spontaneous wit this 
program offers, pupils may discover 
some of the values of acquiring utterly 
useless information. All those things 
John Kieran knows may not contribute 
a dime toward world peace, but the 
poets, the birds, and the baseball scores 
certainly give him a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction. In sum, the cast of 
this show knows how to enjoy life. 
Weekly. 


FEMINISM 
Women in the Making of America 
NBC Blue 2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Jane Ashman, who wrote the radio 
play about Frances Willard published 
in this issue, has been invited to 
prepare more plays about American 
women for broadcasting under the joint 
sponsorship of NBC and the Radio Di- 
vision of the Office of Education. Miss 
Ashman also wrote the radio plays 
which scored such a great success last 
year in the “Americans All-Immigrants 
All” series. (Scholastic, March 25, 
1939, P. 1-T.) 


OTHER TUESDAY PROGRAMS 


Two dance bands of the better grade, 
Bob Crosby and Art Shaw leading, go 
on respectively at 9:30 CBS and 9:00 
NBC Blue, weekly. 

Highways to Health are mapped by 
members of New York’s Academy of 
Medicine, who represent today’s summit 
in medical knowledge, CBS, 5:30 p.m. 
Weekly. 


PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY 
MAP MAKERS 


New Horizons 
9:15-9:45 a.m, 
Noted explorers will appear on this 
program, sent directly from the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. With 
the North American rooms as a back- 
ground, the series will explain how our 
uncharted wilderness was settled, and 
how the stores of American wealth were 
discovered and turned to human use. 
The American School of the Air program 
is conducted by Dr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, director of the museum. Weekly, 


HOME, SWEET HOME 
Homemakers’ Forum 
11:45-12:00 a.m, 

The Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of Rutgers University presents this 
breezy series, with such subjects as, 
“The Trailer Family, Eat Wisely When 
Traveling, Arriving Without a Wrinkle, 
and What Can We Do Weekends.” 
Weekly. 


WHAT’S WHAT 
Raymond Gram Swing 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 
Mr. Swing, as you probably know, 
does his stuff with an air of sobriety, 
humility, and modesty that makes a per- 
son doubt whether he is really a radio 
news commentator. He seems much too 
well-informed for that. Pupils of current 
affairs may enjoy hearing what he has 
to say. Also Mondays. Weekly. 


OTHERS ON WEDNESDAYS 

The most mellifluous trombone in the 
U. S. A. is played by Thomas Aquinas 
Dorsey this night over the NBC Red at 
8:30 p.m. Weekly. 

Of Men and Books, conducted by 
John T. Frederick of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, reviews good books in a lively 
way. CBS, 5:15-5:30 p.m. Weekly. 





CBS 














MBS 











MBS 
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THURSDAY 


CAT FIGHT 
Town Hall of the Air 
9:30-10:30 p.m. 
The battle of the century, greater 
than Dempsey vs. Firpo, than Joe Louis 
vs. the Yankees, goes on at the first ses 
sion of this famous weekly forum. The 
opponents on this program are none 
other than Harold L. Blistertongue 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
General Hugh S. Ironpants Johnsos. 
Between them, these gentlemen owa# 
vocabulary that must be sealed in 
tubes, like radium, to prevent injury © 
innocent bystanders. Oct. 5th. 





NBC Blue 
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STORY HOURS 
Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The National Council of English 
Teachers, not to mention the Association 
for Arts in Childhood, the American 
Library Association, and the National 
Education Association, help the Ameri- 
can School of the Air present these 
combination drama-story-interview pro- 
grams. Weekly. 


DOWN UNDER 
Other Americas 
6:15-6:30 p.m. 

Edward Tomlinson discusses Rio de 
Janeiro, the gem of the Southern seas. 
This amazing and remarkable city is one 
of the showplaces of the world. Septem- 
ber 28th. 


MIGHTY DRAMA 
Columbia Workshop 
10:00-10:30 p.m. 
Timely as it can be is the revival of 
“The Fall of the City,” the stirring blank 
verse drama by Archibald MacLeish, 
September 28th. Other plays weekly. 


OTHER THURSDAY PROGRAMS 
Ask-it Basket is one more of those 

Quiz programs, CBS, 8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Strange as It Seems picks out oddities 

of American history, CBS, 8:30-9:00 
m 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


dramatization of human achievement. 


NBC Blue. 2:00-2:30 p.m. Weekly. 


FRIDAY 


FULLER EXPLANATION 
Kaltenborn Edits the News 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
This is a new hour for Keltie, begin- 
ning September 25th, Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. Between Mr. von Kal- 
tenborn and Mr. Swing, pupils should 
have all the news interpretation they 
require. Accept no substitutes. Weekly. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
Radio Garden Club 
11:45-12:00 a.m. 

That good old Agricultural Extension 
Department of Rutgers University 
knows what people are really interested 
im. Perhaps not everyone cares about 
posies. But they should. This program 
also goes on Mondays. Weekly. 


SAY IT WITH MUSIC 
Walter Damrosch 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Eight million school children are sup- 
posed to hear this program in the course 


CBS 


MBS 


NBC Blue 
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Ideas that Came True is an inspiring. 


of a year. And eight million school chil- 
dren can’t be wrong. Begins October 6. 
Weekly. 


OTHER FRIDAY PROGRAMS 


Memory aids are suggested by Alan 
Prescott. NBC Blue, 8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Department of Labor talks on Ameri- 
can life. NBC Red, 10:30-10:45 p-m. 


SATURDAY 


YOUTH SPEAKS UP 
Bull Session 
2:00-2:15 p.m. 

Chicago collegians get together on an 
afternoon to chew the fat, dealing with 
such subjects as college pupils would be 
expected to deal with. The lads use no 
script. Weekly. 


CONSERVATION 
What Price America 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
To prevent the U. S. A. from sliding 
into the sea or going up in smoke, the 
Department of the Interior in the last 
seven years has worked as never before 
in its history. This program tells what 
is left of -American resources, what we 
can do with them, and how to take care 
of them. And it is strong medicine. 
Weekly. 


IN OUR STARS 
This Wonderful World 
11:15-11:30 a.m, 

Casual visitors to the Hayden Plane- 

tarium take part in this program which 

delves into everything from the nucleus 

of the atom to some of the greater gal- 

axies. Weekly. 


CBS 


CBS 


MBS 


OTHER SATURDAY PROGRAMS 


Arch Oboler is the name of a genius 
who has been doing some thunderous 
plays for radio. Next month he goes to 
Hollywood, and the time of his program 
may shift. For the present, it is NBC 
Red, 9:30-10:00 p.m. 

Katherine Lenroot of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau speaks on adolescent 
problems. NBC Blue. 10:45-11:00 p.m. 
Weekly. 


SUNDAY 
TRYOUTS 


Metropolitan Auditions 
5:30-6:30 p.m. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company 
gives candidates for its payroll these 
Sunday afternoon trials, with the radio 
audience admitted free. Three candi- 
dates were chosen last year. Begins 
Oct. Ist. 


NBC Blue 


CLASSICS 

Great Plays 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
“Antigone” by Sophocles opens this 
popular series. Burns Mantle comments 
on the historical, sociological, or literary 
importance of these works. A study 
manual for the series is furnished to 


teachers and students. Begins October 
15th. Weekly. 


NBC Biue 


VERSE 
Pilgrimage of Poetry 
1:00-1:15 a.m. 
The idea is that the reader, Ted 
Malone, visits the homes of deceased 
American poets, and reads their verses, 
working in the environment which in- 
spired the writer. For example, the radie 
audience will hear a babbling brook in 
the microphone while the announcer 
reads nature verses. The first of the 
series opens in the new Library of Con- 
gress wing devoted to American poets. 
The heads of the English departments 
helped to select the verses, which in- 
clude “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“Home Sweet Home.” Begins October 
15th. Weekly. 


NBC Blue 


OTHER SUNDAY PROGRAMS 


The New York Philharmonic will re- 
turn October 15th to its regular 3:00- 
5:00 p.m. performance on CBS. Weekly. 

The People’s Platform discusses this 
and that of the day’s affairs over the 
dinner table, spontaneously, with plenty 
of people of divergent views on hand to 
confuse the issue. 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Weekly. 

The World is Yours dramatizes stories 
of lizards, trees, or street-cars, with the 
personnel of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Smithsonian Institute. NBC 
Red. 4:30-5:00 p.m. Weekly. 

Perole String Quartet, working right 
in the groove, plays Beethoven and 
others at noon, MBS. 

The NBC Orchestra, conducted by 
Wallenstein pending the return of Ar- 
turo Toscanini, plays 8:00-8:30 p.m, 
NBC Blue. 





WATCH FOR CHANGES 

This issue closed its pages 
on September 19th. It was im- 
possible, at that time, to obtain 
complete information of the 
educational plans of the broad- 
casting systems. The character 
of many programs is not de- 
cided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The 
programs that are listed here 
are subject to change. 
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SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


OTH morning and afternoon 
B programs—for the convenience 
of Eastern and Western listen- 
ers—will be broadcast by the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, which starts 
its next semester October 9. 

The programs of the ten-year-old 
air school are to be heard from 9:15 
to 9:45 a.m. EST, in the Eastern time 
zone, and from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m., 
EST, in the Midwest and West. (2:30 
to 3:00 p.m. CST; 1:30 to 2:00 p.m., 
MST; and 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. PST). 

Morning sessions in the East were 
decided upon in answer to requests 
from educational systems in Eastern 
cities, headed by the New York City 
Board of Education. School of the 
Air programs thus may be heard by 
entire schools at morning assembly. 
Previously, the air school has been 
heard from 2:30 to 3:00 p.m., EST, 
in the East. 

In the Pacific Coast time zones, 
where the repeat broadcasts are 
scheduled for 12:30 p.m. PST, CBS 
stations, in consultation with local 
boards of education, are making ar- 
rangements to rebroadcast to air 
school sessions at times locally con- 
venient. 

More than 100 CBS stations will 
broadcast School of the Air under the 
new arrangements. It is estimated 
by Sterling Fisher, director of the 
series, that fully 6,000,000 children 
will hear the air programs each day 
of the week. 


RADIO STUDY AIDS 


The Teachers Manual for the 
American School of the Air will be 
mailed free to any teacher. Address 
requests to Sterling Fisher, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York, 
N. Y. 

Radio in Education, written and 
compiled by the WPA Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, is sponsored and pub- 
lished by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Former State Superintendent Lester 
K. Ade urges the use of this book for 
developing the use of radio and tele- 
vision in the classroom. 

How Schools Can Use Radio is 
written by Franklin Dunham for the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Copies are mailed to teachers free 
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“New Horizons” broadcasts directly from the American Museum of Natural History, 





¥ di2 


via CBS School of the Air. Inset: Sterling Fisher, director, School of the Air, 


upon request. This book lists study 
aids available for the following pro- 
grams broadcast by NBC: 


Adventure in Reading. Work-sheets, 
10c per se>.2s. Teachers’ Guide, 10c per 
series. 

America’s Town Meeting. Reprints of 
broadcasts, 10c. $2.50 per year. Address 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Chicago Round Table. Reprints, 10c. 
$1.00 for series of 26. Address Univer- 
sity Broadcasting Council, University of 
Chicago. 

People Who Have Lived. Reprints, 
10c. 

Great Plays. Study Manual for series, 
10c. 

Ideas That Came True. Work-sheets 
for series of 12, 10c. Teachers’ Guide 
for series, 10c. 

Milestones in Music. Program notes 
free. Address Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

On Your Job. Vocational leaflets free. 

Science Everywhere. Work-sheets for 
series of 12, 10c. Write American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Washington, D. C. 

Science on the March. $1.00 a year. 
Write Science on the March, 1214 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 

Story Behind the Headlines. Reprints, 
10c. Series of 13, $1.00. Write Colum- 
bia University Press. 

The World is Yours. Free leaflet. 
Write U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Music Appreciation Hour. Work 
sheets for series of 18, 10c. Teachers’ 
Guide, 10c. 


YOUR LOCAL STATIONS 


William Friel Heimlich, program 
director for WOSU, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, writes, on September 8th: 


Our high school broadcasts during the 
autumn of this year are only tentatively 
scheduled but will probably include the 
following: Scanning the World, a com- 
mentary on national and international 
events; a weekly program by Dr. A. H. 
Moehlman, world traveler and linguist; 
(these programs are designed for social 
pene ek a music appreciation program 
once a week under the direction of Ed- 
win Stainbrook, conductor of the Col- 
umbus Federal Orchestra; a vocational 
series in which the WOSU microphone 
will be carried into industrial centers 
and interviews will be conducted with 
professional and skilled workers; a 
games and rhythm program for grades 
one to four will complete the program. 


WQXR, New York’s only high 
fidelity station, broadcasts the entire 
series of Sunday night lectures given 
at Cooper Union, beginning October 
29th, 8:00-9:00 p.m. This station pro- 
vides uninterrupted performances, 
by records, of light and classical 
music during the greater part of its 
time on the air. 


WNEW, Newark, plays records 
every Saturday, 5:30-7:00 p.m., of 
esoteric but solid dance bands, such 
as Lunceford, Webb, Basie, Hawkins, 
Armstrong, Ellington, Eldridge, Ber- 
ry, Wilson, and other star performers. 
For at least three minutes in every 
fifteen, you must abide with adver- 
tising spiels which divide you be- 
tween violence and laughter. . 


Columbia’s School of the Air is re 
broadcast to West Coast Stations at 
3:30 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, 
every school day, beginning October 
9th, 
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Auilio-Visual Handbook, by Ellsworth 
C. Dent, 1939 Revised Edition. The 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. $1.50. 

A guide for educators in selecting 
and securing new scientific aids in spe- 
cific subject fields. Mr. Dent, Director 
of the Educational Department, RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., discusses all 

of ton sound, and audio-visual 

0 and makes practical suggestions 

for organizing audio-visual instruction 

ams. Solid advice about care and 
maintenance of equipment. A valuable 

Jement on sources of information 
and material. 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching 
American History, by W. A. Wise, 
published for the Department of 
Education, Yale University, by the 
Yale University Press, 1939. $3.00. 
This study was made to determine 

what motion pictures can contribute 
when they are used as a supplement to 
regular teaching, without re-writing of 
the curriculum; to ascertain the cumu- 
lative effect of long-term motion picture 
programs; and to evaluate nap cae 4 
the educational effectiveness of suc 
programs. Eleven thousand students co- 
operated. Fourteen senior American 
History classes were used as experi- 
mental groups, and fourteen others 
served as controls. The study concludes 
that “motion pictures have a high rela- 
tive value when used as a supplement 
to the usual instructional procedure.” 


Magic Dials, by Lowell Thomas. 1939. 
Lee Furman, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Thomas tells the history of radio, 
explains the processes that go on “back- 
stage” in the studio, discusses broad- 
casting and television equipment—all in 
a chatty, commentator’s style, with the 
air of one telling a fairy tale. Fine 
photo illustrations, many in color, by 
Anton Bruehl. The volume plays up 
the “glamour” side of radio—but there 
is also much practical and valuable ex- 
planation and description. 


Lets Go to the Movies, by William 
Clayton Pryor and Helen Sloman 
Pryor. 1939. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, N. Y. $2.00. 
Planned to teach the young person 

more about the making of movies, to in- 

crease his critical faculties, and to add 
to his enjoyment of the cinema through 

— knowledge of the productions 
sees. The life story of a movie, 

from the writing of the scenario to the 

Projection on the screen. The style is 

simple, direct, dramatic—if a little on 

the “glamour” side, 
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OFF the PRESS 


Motion Pictures and Radio, by Eliza- 
beth Laine, The McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. $1.75. Based 
on the report of the Regent's Inquiry. 
The book covers the various experi- 

ments, “controlled” and otherwise, with 
the use of radio and motion pictures in 
the schools and in adult education, with 
summaries and appraisals. The author 
discusses, with imagination and com- 
mon sense, the practicable limits of the 
use of audio-visual aids. 


Educational Film Catalog; Supplement, 
july, 1939. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
ork, N. Y. Price on application. 


Educational Aims and Practices of the 
National and Columbia Broadcasting 
Systems, by W. W. Bird. University 
of Washington Press, Seattle, 50c. 


Development of Radio Education Pol- 
icies in American Public School Sys- 
tems, by C. Atkinson. 1939. Edinboro 
Educational Press, Edinboro, Pa. 
$2.00. 


Auditory Aids in the Classroom, by J. 
V. L. Hogan and R. M. Wilmotte. 
Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 41 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Free. 


Taking the Stage, by Charlotte Crocker, 
Victor A. Fields, and Will Broomall, 
1939. Pitman Publishing Corporation. 
New York and Chicago. $2.50. 

If you admire the art of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner or Ruth Draper you'll be inter- 
ested in this book on acting techniques, 
with special emphasis on solo-acting. 
After a hundred pages of discussion of 
such Pier sneer? as characterization, 
voice, rhythm and balance, poise, etc., 
the authors get down to their real love, 
which is the mono-theatre—a dramatic 
form of entertainment entirely depend- 
ent on individual skill. We used to 
call this “elocution”, but the mono- 
theatre has gone far beyond that, em- 
bracing story telling, play and poetry 
reading, the monodrama (monologues 
to you and me) and other forms of solo- 
entertainment. The last third of the 
book is given over to a careful study of 
a dozen dialects, which should make 
this stumbling block, shied away from 
by so many dramatic students, as easy as 
A. B. C. once you get the central idea. 
There are ten mono-dramas in the back 
of the book. 


Pick for Your Supper, by James E. Sidel. 
1939. National Child Labor Committee. 
New York. 

A sociological version of The Grapes oj 





Wrath, with emphasis on the lot of migrant 


children. As one child said, “When they 
want us to work, they call us migrants; and 
when the work is done, they tell us to beat 
it and call us bums.” 


Statistical Year-Book of the League of Ne 
tions. 1939. Columbia University Press. 
New York. Paper, $2.50. Cloth, $3.50. 
Official figures on material resources, per 

capita consumption, working conditions, and 

numbers of the people of all nations which 
keep a count of these matters. 


Training for the Modern Office, by Edwin 
Robinson. 1939. McGraw Hill. New 
York. $1.98. 

Practical advice on how to outshine the 
next fellow in office routine. Someday, these 
self-improvement books will consider the ef- 
fect of the thyroid gland on commercial suc- 
cess. At present, they speak as if a person 
had to do no more than follow a set of rules. 
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TALK from your screen 





MAKE YOUR 






gy WITH your quickly OWN SLIDES 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES ON YOUR 
i SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 TYPEWRITER 
=—4 White, Amber or Green. 
Em Accept no substitute. USE 
RADIO-MATS 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 


New York, N. Y. 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 
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Learn How To 
PRONOUNCE 
FOREIGN WORDS 


it’s much easier to follow current events 
nowadays, if you know how to pronounce 
foreign words. And you will know how 
to pronounce even the most difficult ones 
after you have read ‘‘Key to the Pronun- 
ciation of Foreign Words’’—a simple, 
clear, easy-reading book that tells you how 
to pronunce words in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Italian, German, Hungarian and 
Russian. Every teacher and student who 
is studying current «vents should have a 
copy. Send for yourr now. Only $1 post- 


paid. 
HARRY W. PASCOE 
316 W. 76th Street New York, N. Y. 














Low Price 16 mm. School Film 
Service for 1939-40 


Please specify sound or silent when writing for 
free catalogues. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 EAST Ist ST., WICHITA, KANSAS 





EASY MONEY FOR C 


T E ACH ERS CLASS TREASURIES: 


Here’s a wonderful plan that has helped hundreds of 
schools raise $50 to $100 quickly, easily for class 
WW Your clase can do it, Lt as easily! Send 
To AY for the Thomas Terry Schodi Pian with package 
i I information. No experience—no 


containing complete 
obligation to you. : 
Thomas Terry Studios, $87 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
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“MISSED IT AGAIN?!” 

IGHTY-NINE percent of all Amer- 

ican families listen to radios. But 
few of them hear all the programs they 
7 seasg want to hear. Work- 
ing and socializing 
- hours can’t be ar- 
~ ranged according to 
, radio schedules. The 
’ phrase, “I’ve missed 
_ it again!” is frequent. 
; The problem of 
. “missing it” occurs in 
the schools, too. The 
curriculum can’t be 
organized around the radio schedule. 
Radio must adjust itself to school limita- 
tions, or some of the most significant 
programs are lost. 

A strong attack was made on this 
problem in “Radio Utilization” courses 
at the Summer Sessions of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Harvard. 
A complete series of transcribed pro- 
grams was used. Teachers studied every 
sort of program, from the mass-appeal 
commercial to specialized hygiene and 
civics courses. They applied teaching 
principles to teaching programs, sales 
methods to sales programs, and jour- 
nalism to news reports. 

Franklin Dunham, Educational Di- 
rector for NBC, an early and strong ad- 
vocate of using recorded radio in 
schools, was a leader and lecturer in 













DUNHAM 


these summer courses. A similar course 
will be given at Columbia at 4:30, 
Thursdays this fall. Professor Rollo S. 
Reynolds, Principal, Horace Mann 
School, and well-known for his “Ideas 
that Came True” radio series —an es- 
tablished NBC feature — has also been 
active with Dr. Dunham in formulating 
these special courses. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The Sight and Sound Section will 
next appear in the October 30th issue 
of Scholastic (Teacher Edition). 
Some of the features: 

“Cook County’s Cooperative Film Li- 
brary” by Noble J. Puffer, Cook County 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“University Extension Aids Audio- 
Visual Instruction” by J. E. Hansen, 
Chief of the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin and 
President of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of The National Education 
Association. 

Films and Film Service of the United 
States Government. 

Activities of the Association of School 
Film Libraries. 

Motion Picture program of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

Reviews of new 16 mm. films. 








Essentials For Every 
Air-Minded Classroom 


HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


THE HANDBOOK is a practical manual on the “how-to-do” 
side of high school radio broadcasting —in assembly, in class, 
in local broadcasting stations, and at home. There are 48 pages. 





Many illustrations, including chart on wiring school for sound. 

Pauline Gibson, the author, is a well-known writer of radio scripts. She knows 
how to bring the enthusiasm of the radio amateur to bear upon your daily lesson 
material. She discusses in simple, direct language such problems as organizing 
a radio guild, finding and writing radio scripts, making sound effects, music, etc. 


Single Copy: 50c 10 or more: 35c each 


THE PLAYS sell singly at 25c per copy. Now 16 plays in a durable binder — 
a year’s repertoire— for $2.00. No royalties. Written for amateurs. Complete 
with announcer’s speeches and sound effects. Subjects relevant to the curriculum. 


1 — Vicar Saves the Day — Oliver Goldsmith (6 
characters ) 

2 — Not for Ladies — Bronte Sisters (7) 

3 — Raven's First Flight — Edgar Allen Poe (6) 

4 — Brief Glory —- Robespierre (8) ‘ 

5 — Pen is Mightier— Boss Tweed (8) 

6 — Man Who Discovered the Sun—Tuberculosis 
Cure (5) 

7 — Dusky Singing — Stephen Collins Foster (5) 

8 — Mark Twain Digs tor Gold — (5) 

9 — Leland Stanford and the Jumping Horse — 


Movie Camera (4) 

10 — Search for Sleep — Discovering Ether (4) 

11 — Viennese Serenade — Franz Schubert (9) 

12 — Petticoat Brigade — Susan B. Anthony (11) 

13 — House on Halstead Street — Jane Addams 
(6) 

14 — First Spark — World War (9) 

15 — State vs. Joe Miller— “I didn’t mean’ to, 
Judge” (7) 

16 — Mr. “Eliiot’s Crazy Notion— First Horse- 
less Carriage (7) 


You may have four plays of your choice, 
and the Handbook, for $1.00 
A list of eight new titles will be published in the October 30 issue, 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 











Radio Covers the Crisis 
(Concluded from page 19-T) 


These are noble sentiments, but an 
teacher charged with interpreting the 
news must be aware of the howling con. 
tradictions they contain. For example 
is it humanly possible to “select or omit 
news” without the purpose of “creating 
any given effect”? Can it be that radio 
is succumbing to dadaism? Hardly. The 
contradictions in these promises are a 
confusion of a dilemma which the 
broadcasters wish somebody else would 
solve. 

Meanwhile, as radio broadcasting 
goes on, the agreement serves to assure 
the various elements of discontent that 
the radio news room means well. As 
long as this consciousness of public ob- 
ligation persits, there is hope that radia 
will become a powerful instrument for 


public good. 
STATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


West Virginia, Illinois, Texas, and 
Utah have adopted CBS School of the 
Air programs for state school curricula, 
says CBS ... WMCA, Mondays, opens 
a series of 26 on Americanism, called 
“Lest We Forget,” provided the FCC 
does not suspend its license. This 
month the series dramatizes struggle 
for freedom in the colonies . . . Mutual 
rivals “Information Please” with “Au- 
thor! Author!” Mondays 9:30 to 10:00 
p-m. .. . NYU opens a radio depart- 
ment with a four years’ course leading 
to an A.B. this fall . . . Chain headache 
is suiting pronunciations to American 
ears. New England, Deep South, Mid- 
west, and Pacific Coast all have their 
own ideas .. . Musicians rate the Perole 
String Quartet, MBS, Sunday noon, as 
tops . . . MBS has the honor of being 
first to present the entire series of Mo- 
zart Concertos, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., 
with Nadia Reisenberg, at the keyboard 
. . . 8,457 people paid to dance to Kay 
Kyser’s orchestra at Pasadena’s Civic 
Auditorium . . . Recording of “An 
Apple for Teacher” sung by Connie 
Boswell is piling up imposing sales.... 


CHANGED CONVENTION DATES 


The National Council of English 
Teachers has advanced the dates for its 
annual meeting to November 23 - 25. 
Headquarters will be the New Yorker 
and Pennsylvania hotels in New York 
City. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies has also adopted the dates, No- 
vember 23-25, for its Thanksgiving 
convention at Kansas City. Headquar- 
ters at Hotel Muehlebach. 

The changes were announced as a Ie 
sult of the proclamation of President 
Roosevelt that Thanksgiving would be 
observed on November 23, instead of 08 
the last Thursday of November. 
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lic opinion is measured, it is useful 
to know whether we are, in fact, 
measuring the opinions of Louis B. 


Words and Deeds 


Public Opinion Is a Complex Phenomenon and the 


Polling Movement Offers 


HIS is the Public Opinion 
number of Scholastic. Public 
opinion is assumed to be the 
basis of all democratic government. 
In measuring public opinion, there- 
fore, it is important to determine 
whether there is a gap between what 
the public says and what the public 
really thinks. 

Dr. Gallup has developed a-useful 
method of measuring public opinion. 
But he will be the first to admit the 
deficiencies of the method. The 
criticisms which follow are, for this 
reason, a tribute to Dr. Gallup’s skill 
and success. 

Here are three examples of the 
contradictions which may exist be- 
tween public opinion and public ac- 
tion. 


that their favorite sport to watch was 
football. 
figures, the favorite sport of the 
American people is basketball. 

B. The majority of the American 
publicly expressed their approval of 
the prohibition of liquor in the 1920's. 
In practice, the majority actively or 
passively indulged in the breaking 
of the liquor laws. 

C. Most Americans have expressed 
themselves as heartily opposed to the 
Japanese invasion of China. Hardly 
a handful have lifted a finger to op- 
pose that invasion, by protesting the 
shipment of American war material 
to Japan, by boycotting Japanese 
goods, or by raising funds for the re- 
lief of the Chinese. 

These contradictions demonstrate 
that public expressions are not to be 
taken as seriously as public actions. 

Another point to consider in weigh- 
ing public opinion is the degree to 
which the public is informed on a 
given subject. The opinion of Dr. 
Thomas Parran on a health problem 
would be worth more than the opin- 
ion of 999 barbers. When the public 
is asked to decide on intricate prob- 
lems of currency or foreign policy, 
the answers may be illuminating but 
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According to box-office | 


Fine Material for Study 


they can be little more useful in the 
framing of legislation than a ma- 
jority estimate of the distance to 
the moon. Our best historians and 
statesmen admit that, with all their 
knowledge, they can not be abso- 
lutely certain what is the best for- 
eign policy for America to pursue. 
And our best economists admit they 
are stumped on the gold standard. 


A. A majority of the public said § = 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Maybe we all ought to return to school. 


It is not likely then, that the majority 
opinion will offer a sure index to the 
course which will best serve Ameri- 
can interests. Even when the public 
opinion truly reflects genuine public 
desires, it is not always the best 
guardian of the public welfare. 

A third element to consider, in 
measuring public opinion, is how 
public opinion is formed. People do 
not take their ideas entirely out of 
their own protoplasm. The church, 
the family, the press, the radio, the 
theater, the job, the political party, 
the lodge, the library, and the school 
all affect a person’s views, as supple- 
ments to his original, independent 
observations. One great task ahead 
of research workers in this field is to 
determine which of these various in- 
fluences on the public mind are the 
more powerful, When so-called pub- 


Mayer, William R. Hearst, Cardinal 
O'Connell, John Steinbeck, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, or Franklin D,. 
Roosevelt. Public opinion can not be 
said to be truly representative of the 
democratic will unless each person 
voting has had an opportunity to 
view all the essential facts in the case 
impartially. 

A fourth consideration is the lim- 
itations of the average mind. The 
average man is not unintelligent, 
given a reasonable opportunity to 
exercise his judgment. Nevertheless, 
there are problems, such as our 
aforementioned foreign policy, which 
prove baffling, even when all possi- 
ble information is available. For this 
reason, public opinion polls have 
sometimes found people at one and . 
the same time advocating two poli- 
cies which are mutually inconsistent, 
The public expressions on the Span- 
ish civil war were typical of this con- 
tradiction. People are simply unable 
to think some questions through. 

A fifth point is the structure of the 
question. Interviewers know from 
experience that the phrasing of a 
question may determine whether the 
answer is “Yes” or “No.” Unscrupu- 
lous investigators might weight al- 
most a y public question in such a 
manner as to obtain a desired re- 
sponse, rather than a true reflection 
of public will. It is the custom of the 
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ion to try out a question in several 
different forms, before they select the 
phrasing on which they base their 
study. They know that the form of 
a question is unfair or confusing if 
it draws answers which disagree with 
the answers to most of the other 
questions. 

A sixth and final consideration is 
the element of candor. Even in 
strictest confidence, a voter may be 
unwilling to express his honest opin- 
ion te an investigator. He may be 
suspicious of the investigator. Or he 
may feel ashamed of his real opin- 
ions. Or he may invent an opinion 
in order to be obliging whereas in 
truth he doesn’t care a hang abeut 
the subject one way or another. The 
elimination of this doubtful area is 
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one of the most delicate tasks of the 
investigator. 

In view of these difficulties in 
measuring public opinion, one can 
not but admire the high degree of 
probity which attaches to the polls 
conducted by Dr. Gallup and by 
Fortune Magazine. Their methods 
could, however, be manipulated by 
“experts” of less integrity, for partisan 
purposes or special interest groups. 
And these difficulties should warn 
students, as well as newspaper edi- 
tors and Congressmen, not to place 
too abject a trust in the Voice of the 
People, as it is scientifically recorded. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


Surveys 
(Pp. 3-4, 6, 29-30, 31-32, 34) 


The best way -for pupils to appre- 
ciate the purposes and technique of a 
public opinion survey is to conduct one. 
Let the class divide itself into teams. 
Each team may be assigned a group of 
four or more controversial issues, such 
as: Work Relief, Proportional Repre- 
sentation, Public Ownership of Utilities, 
Socialized Medicine, Dutch Dates, and 
so on. Each team may prepare its own 
set of questions dealing with these is- 
sues. Each of them may also prepare a 
list of prospects representing a cross- 
section of the community according to 
sex, religion, party affiliation. And each 
team may interview these prospects to 
find they favor or oppose the issues 
presented. As a check, the teams should 
then interview a cross-section of the 
community with a single set of ques- 
tions. Local, rather than national, is- 
sues should be dealt with. 

It will be instructive for the pupils 
to compare the phrasing of the ques- 
tions, the differences in the answers 
they obtain to differently phrased ques- 
tions dealing with the same subject, 
and the differences in the answers dif- 
ferent teams obtain with identical 
questions. 

A less ambitious exercise may be 
undertaken by suggesting that pupils 
conduct a poll of high school opinion. 
Let them interview each other on issues 
affecting their school life. The formula- 
tion of these issues will be, in itself, a 
salutary experience. 


Making Democracy Work 
(Pp. 29, 30) 


Aside from voting, at the public polls 
or in public opinion polls, there are 
other means by which people can ex- 
press their opinion every day. Let pupils 
check the following items in their daily 
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routine. Let them write C, if they be- 
lieve that these actions CAN be per- 
formed in such a way as to influence 
public affairs. Let them write D, if 
they DO perform these actions in this 


manner. 


Listening to the radio 
Going to church 
Making a date 
Borrowing a book 
Taking a trip 
Washing dishes 
Saying prayers 
Keeping a diary 
Selecting school 


Writing letters 
Shining shoes 
Playing games 
Buying groceries 
Buying clothing 
Talking with friends 
Buying a paper 
Working in spare 
time 


Giving a party courses F 
Saving money Selecting hats 
Etiquette 

(P. 34) 


The article on business polls sug- 
gests that interviewers are not always 
courteously received. It may be worth 
while for pupils to discuss what con- 
duct is best adapted to dealing with 
interviewers. Perhaps the following 
sentences will help pupils to clarify 
their ideas on this subject. Let them 
mark them Right (R) or Wrong (W). 

Never tell anything to a stranger. 

It is only courteous to help a man 
do his job, as long as it costs you noth- 
ing. 

Interviewers are putting their noses 
into personal affairs that do not con- 
cern them. 

There is no ground for treating a 
stranger coldly until he has given obvi- 
ous cause for suspicion. 

It is a privilege to be able register an 
opinion, a privilege that exists only in 
a free country. 

If a person has any opinion to ex- 
press, he knows where to send them 
without the help of an interviewer. 

There is no use in bothering with 
these interviewers. It doesn’t do any 
good to tell them anything. 

The expression of public opinion in 
these polls has a profound effect upon 
legislation and business administration. 

The best way to receive an inter- 
“iewer is to shut the door in his face. 

Always invite an interviewer into the 
parlor and offer him a cup of tea. 

Try to answer the interviewer’s ques- 
tions as quickly and briefly as possible. 
His time is valuable, and so is yours. 

It is impertinent for an interviewer te 
ask questions on any subject which does 
not concern the general public welfare. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 


tures in the common sections.) 


Reading for Meaning 
(P. 15-S) 
Let pupils mark the following sen- 











tences Right (R) or Wrong (W), after 
comparing them with the indicated 
paragraph in the article, Spotlight on 
Poland. 


1. The invasion of Poland was a 
struggle between democracy and dicta- 
torship. (Column 1, Paragraph 2, Page 
15-S.) 


2. Poland enjoyed its greatest period 
around the year 1500. (Column 2, 
Paragraph 2, Page 15-S.) 


8. The Polish law-makers agreed to 
the first division of Poland by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. (Column 8, Para- 
graph 2, Page 15-S.) 


4. The eastern boundary of Poland 
in 1918 was fixed by the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. (Column 1, Para- 
graph 3, Page 16-S.) 


5. Half of the money spent by the 
Polish government was used to sup- 
port the army and navy. (Column 3, 
Paragraph 1, Page 16-S.) 


(Answers:* 1. W; 2. R; 3. R; 4. W; 
5. R.) 


Reading for Main Idea 
(P. 20-S) 


Let pupils check the sentence which 
to their mind most nearly summarizes 
all of the ideas in the article, What 
Makes You Think So? 


A. The nature of public opinion ap- 
pears in the American household every 
time a mother says, “But what will the 


neighbors think?” 


B. We can do much towards build- 
ing intelligent, informed public opinion 
if we talk with many other people 
about our national problems and gain 
clearer and broader ideas about what 
we believe by sharing our thinking 
with others. 


C. The important factors m this 
process are striving and compromise. 


D. Public opinion is formed by mil- 
lions of Joneses with their individual 
and group interests. 


E. In our free society, this powerful 
force, public opinion . . « is made by 


~ you. 


Reading for Keeps 
(P. 15-S) 


Without referring to the text, pupils 
may endeavor to pair the following 
terms correctly. 


( ) Lodz 1. Self-determination 
( ) Plebiscite 2. 93% of Poland 
( ) Wilson 3. Textiles 
( ) $4.50 a month 4. 25% of Poland 
( ) $27 a month 5. 7% of Poland 
6 


( ) Illiterate . Upper Silesia 
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ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


In American 
(P. 27-E) 

ohn V. A. Weaver's verses, along 
with the story by Ring Lardner is our 
last issue, and the American English 
textbooks reviewed on page four-T 
all concern an important issue in the 
teaching of language. It is the aim of 
teachers to encourage natural speech, 
speech which takes its color from the 
work and the life of the people, rather 
than imitative speech, or speech which 
is begotten by an illegitimate union of 
social pretensions and ignorance. Nat- 
ural speech, it is believed, will scorn 
the use of insincere cliches and avoid 
pitfalls of pretentious malapropisms. 
On the other hand, much of this “com- 
mon” language is as misshapen as the 
jargon used by our worst journalists. 

The development of sound speech 
not only requires the development of 
good character and straight thinking; 
it also calls for the indefinable quality 
known as taste. Taste is a badly abused 
term. Walt Whitman, Charles Dickens, 
William Shakespeare, Edgar Poe, and 
Mark Twain have all been accused of 
writing in bad taste. And their defend- 
ers have retorted that nothing in nature 
is in bad taste; it is the failure to deal 
with nature candidly and _ sensibly 
which is in bad taste. The teacher who 
is‘earnestly determined to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in the expressions 
used by her pupils may adopt the de- 
vice of using phonograph recordings 
or stenographic transcriptions of recita- 
tions. She may then submit the evi- 
dence to a jury of pupils and let them 
decide for themselves whether their 
sounds please their own ears. This 
method may also be employed with 
selections from pupils’ themes, which, 
as a rule, tend to be far less natural 
than their oral recitations. 


Poetry Research 


Tom Boggs’ observation that there is 
poetry in weather reports, as well as 
John Weaver’s feeling that poetry is to 
be found in common speech, suggests 
that pupils put on a search for poetic 
phrases in common usage. It may not 
be far-fetched to attribute poetic im- 
agery to the sports writer who says 
Dodgers Shatter Cardinals or to the mar- 
ket reporter who writes that rails are 
resting easily. There is poetry in such 
common phrases as, “Good night, How 
do you do? Would you like to take a 
walk?” and in such Americanisms as 
movie star.” Robert Burns is another 
poet who was able to discover the po- 
tentialities in common speech. Pupils 
will be well advised to discover the nug- 
Sets in their own stream of conversation. 
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“Swing” Way To Poetry 
By Helen Schuchat 


Every teacher of has ex- 
perienced the disappointment of see- 
ing her pupils bored during the ex- 
planation of iambics, figures of 
speech and the versification neces- 
sary to the appreciation of poetry. 
Particularly is this understanding ne- 
cessary if the student is to try any 
creative work in this form. 

After several vain attempts to in- 
terest my students in a formal a 
proach to poetry, I found a method 
closer to their interests. 

All high school students like “swing 
sessions,” the school orchestra, 
dances, and the latest popular songs. 
These songs have a definite rhythm 
and verse form, though they are often 
trite and repetitious in thought. 

The first assignment was, “Bring 
to class the words of your favorite 
popular song.” The next day we put 
the first few lines of each song on 
the blackboard. By reading them 
aloud and clapping out the rhythm, 
each one in the class recognized the 
difference in rhythm and in the num- 
ber of units in each line. 

The song Lamp Light was an ex- 
ample of iambic verse form, Larry 
Clinton’s arrangement of the oper- 
atic aria, Martha, the trochaic, My 
Reverie and the old song, Is It True 
What They Say About Dixie? served 
as examples of the dactyl and ana- 

st. 

After a class discussion of the vari- 
ations in each song—the difference in 
the fall of accent, the number of ac- 
cents in each line—the class was ready 
to write its own songs. 

The first attempt to write brought 
a realization that a song, and poetry 
for that matter, had more than ris- 
ing and falling accents. It contained 
figures of speech—imagery. Instead 
of having the study of figures thrust 
upon them, the students had evolved 
a need for understanding them. 

Of course, not every attempt turn- 
ed in by the class could be classified 
as poetry. By the end of the class 
period each student had started 
something promising. 

As a result, we had many requests 
for poetry as outside reading, one 
poem reprinted in the School Press 
Review of Columbia University and 
a poem by Harlow McComb, printed 
in the Round Table of Scholastic. 





Reprinted by permission of the West Virginia 
School Journal, F 
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Special Problems of Negro Education, by 
Doxey A. Wilkerson. Prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
1939. 25c. 

A study of the relative adequacy of Negro 
education in the United States which presents 
recommendations which are implicit rather 
than overt. 


How to Increase Your Brain Power, by Dr. 
Donald A. Laird. Cromwell, New York. 
1939. $2.00. 

The author flunked every subject in his 
first year in high school. Thanks to mental 
training imported by two teachers, he was 
gtaduated three years later with the second 
highest standing in his class. He finished 
college with the highest scholastic ranking in 
his class, although he worked his way through. 
This book does not rely upon this inspiring 
story, however, to stimulate pupils to greater 
achievement. He presents some psychological 
exercises which are designed to improve 
mental abilities, just as chopping wood im- 
proves the shoulder muscles. 


Handbook for Listeners and a Manual for 
Americans All . . . Immigrants All, by 
J. Morris Jones. Federal Radio Education 
Committee in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C. 
Free with recordings of “Americans All 
. « » Immigrants All.” Separately, 25c for 
“the companion volumes. 


“Americans All ... Immigrants All” was 
the outstanding educational radio program of 
the 1938-39 season. Now that these pro- 
grams are being distributed in record form 
for reproduction in classrooms, the Manual 
and the Handbook enabie schools to obtain 
the maximum effect with these recordings in 
the school and in the community. 


American English, by Mabel Goddard, Louise 
Schafer Camp, and Eva Hanks Lycan, in 
consultation with Helen Louise Cohen 
Stockwell. A series of four books. Lippin- 
cott. Philadelphia. 1939. Books 1 & 2, 
$1.04. Books 3 & 4, $1.08. 

In 1776, Americans declared their inde- 
pendence of the British government. With 
that act, it was proposed to discard English 
customs, too, even the English language. 
Ardent patriots took up the study of French, 
the language of their brothers in revolution. 
A Boston divine proposed that, since Ameri- 
cans were obviously reliving the adventures 
of the children of Israel in a new Promised 
Land, the official tongue of our new nation 
should be Hebrew. By 1800, Noah Webster 
was clamoring for American standards of 
speech. John Adams and Benjamin Rush 
urged Congress to establish an American 
university which would bring order out of 
the chaos of American vocabularies and dia- 
lects, which were so varied that experts could 
identify the native village of almost any New 
Englander simply by observing his mode of 
speech. It was typically American that no 
such official Bureau of Standards for Speech 


was ever established. Each speaker went hiy 
own wilful way, except for such minor check 
upon grammar and spelling as were provided 
by the Webster dictionary, the newspaper, 
the theater, and the public schools. 

In this manner, our national idiom wy 
forged, by majority consent. The employ 
ment of the standards of the speech of Ox. 
ford University was a fairly recent develop 
ment, which has never been popular. And 
yet, so firmly is the Average American cog. 
vinced that he speaks “English” that he con. 
siders the title of the scholarly work of H.L 
Mencken, The American Language, som. 
thing of a jest. Lippincott has done a fine 
deed to bring forth a language text based 
upon American usage and vocabulay, 
Through this sort of a work, youngsters ma 
learn to recognize their own speech. Th 
tenacity of English usage is so strong that the 
authors do not always abide by their high 
purpose. For example, they use “English” 
a synonym for “language.” This usage pro- 
duces the paradoxical title for the series, 
“American English.” The important point of 
the series, however, is that it is practical, 
sensible and American. 


Guide to Guidance, by Margaret Carrigan 
National Association of Deans of Women, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. Mimeographed, 
50c. 

This bibliography contains 357 reviews 
selected from 877 books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and miscellaneous items published ia 
1938 in the field of guidance. Annotations 
are descriptive rather than critical. 


On the Trail with Lewis and Clark, y 
Bonnie C. Howard and Ruth C. Higgins 
Silver Burdett, New York, 1939. 


For the lower elementary grades, of for 
slow readers, this is a delightful telling of the 
story of the adventures of the Shoshone gitl, 
Sacagawea, with the Lewis and Clark exped- 
tion. It is also a distinguished example d 
attractive book-making. - 


Building Your Personality by Hattie Matt 
Marsh. Prentice Hall. New York. 1939. 
$2.50. 

A combination text-book and work-bok 
for girls of “coming out” age. It succeeds ia 
defining an attractive personality better thi 
ia telling how to develop one, although is 
advice on grooming, health, and that sort of 
thing is specific and useful. The problems d 
the girl in relation to society and the prob 
lems of sex are delicately handled. 


Jobs After Forty by Beulah Amidon. A public 
Affairs Pamphlet distributed by Silver Bur 
dett. New York. 1939. 10c. 

If unemployment is America’s greatet 
problem, the prejudice against elderly 

ers is the second greatest. This pamphlet 

convincingly shatters the basis of that pit 

dice, but the problem of employing of ode 
workers is unlikely to be solved until the 
lem of employing of all workers is tit! 
care of, 
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Creative Work 


Some Things That the Teacher Should Know About the 
Classroom Values to be Derived from Scholastic Awards 


Every year, teachers in thousands 
of classrooms enlist their pupils in 
creative work under the inspiration 
of the Scholastic Awards. The lati- 
tude which the Awards allow as to 
choice of work and subject is so 
great that almost any form of 
creative endeavor has some claim of 
eligibility for these national prizes. 
The ettect of these awards is to make 
creative work a dominant character- 
istic of all classroom projects. To 
this extent, literary awards, an- 
nounced in the October 2nd issue, 
and the art awards, announced in 
this issue, are a welcomed assistance 
to every progressive teacher. 

It is important to save these an- 
nouncements. Teachers will have 
need to refer to them often during 
the year, to settle questions of 
prizes, rules, and eligibility. 

The awards may be coordinated 
respectively with particular phases 
of high school work. 

The teachers of language, history, 
social studies, or any other subject 
requiring written reports and obser- 
vations will not overlook the oppor- 
tunity to encourage participation in 
the contest for the literary awards 
with work which may be performed 
as an assignment. 

The arts awards not only have an 
appeal in all branches of aesthetics 
and industrial arts classes. They also 
may inspire youngsters to employ 
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the Scholastic Awards, is by that 
token carried along the road to a 
fuller appreciation of the glories and 
triumphs of the creative spirit in all 
its expressions: architecture, sculp- 
ture, city planning, gardening. And 
certainly, it is to be hoped that every 
pupil will develop a competence or 
skill in some line of endeavor. But 
it is also desirable that the man who 
is a skilled salesman, a skilled chauf- 
feur, or a skilled bookkeeper should 
have some appreciation of the 
creative works, which have been the 
greater glory of the race. 


Another element in the Scholastic 
awards is that they persuade pupils 
that it is not enough to do work which 
is simply done to “get by.” The 
awards may encourage pupils to 
realize that there is a possibility that 
the work they do in school is worth 
good money to someone, most of all 
to themeselves. 


In no sense is this appreciation of 
the practical value of school work a 
commercialization of the classroom. 
No pupil has ever succeeded in win- 
ning a Scholastic Award with work 
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their artistic talents in any other }§ ' 


course where design, illustration, or 
construction is appropriate to the 
performance of any project. Whether 
such ettorts prove worthy of national 
recognition or not, the completion of 
them will be a reward in itself. 

It may be emphasized that it is 


not the purpose of these awards to | 


develop professional skill or to dis- 
cover a genius lurking in the public 
schools. Educators generally grant 
that an appreciation of creative work 
is best obtained by experience in 
doing that work. Every youngster 
who is prompted to try his hand at 
writing, composing, or painting, by 
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which was not sincere, original, and 
significant. A glance at the winners 
of previous years should be sufficient 
assurance to any school that the effect 
of the Awards is to raise school work 
to a greater level of interest, en- 
thusiasm, and purpose. 


A glance at the record of the Scho- 
lastic Awards, a record of inspiration 
and achievement, finds an obvious 
distinction between these prizes and 
an ordinary competition. The 
Awards as they have been admin- 
istered are utterly free from in- 
doctrination or ulterior purposes. 
They are supported by commercial 
interests, it is true. So are the Nobel 
Prizes, the Guggenheim Scholar- 
ships, and the Pulitzer Prizes sup- 
ported by money which was earned 
in commercial enterprise. The point 
is not the source of the money but 
the manner in which it is being em- 
ployed. Note that no awards winner 
is restricted as to his subject matter 
or his point of view. The emphasis 
on every case is on originality, on the 
creative spirit, rather than on slavish 
imitation. There are no package 
tops to send in. The work which 
earns awards is nothing trivial, but 
practical and useful. In every re- 
spect, this enterprise is one in which 
all schools may be proud to partici- 
pate. 


Photo by Owen Reed, Courtesy Scarsdale High School 


Outdoor sketching groups are good fun even though students have no intention 
of specializing in art. Creative writing groups make olution contributions. 





FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions covering material 
contained in pages 1-12 and 29-40, com- 
mon to all editions.) 


Thou Shalt Not Kill 
(p. 11) 

The dispute between sportsmen and 
conservationists over the ethics of kill- 
ing wild animals seems to have all its 
many points included in the story of 
The Judas Goose. These are the vari- 
ous grades in the ethics of killing, and 
each grade has its own adherents. 


1. Never kill another living creature, 
even though it cost you your own life. 


2.It is necessary to kill if, by that 
act, another and a better life is saved, 
as a matter of self defence or self preser- 
vation. 


8. It is merciful to kill when it is a 
greater punishment to sustain life. 


4. It is permissible to kill the weak, 
the slow, and the stupid, so that the 
strong, the swift, and the clever may 
enjoy a greater share of the public 
domain. 

5. It is justifiable to kill in order to 
reduce a surplus of creatures, but not 
to a point of extermination or even 
scarcity. 


6. It is right to kill freely and with- 
out restraint. 

Pupils may wish to test these prin- 
ciples as they apply to the following 
creatures: flies, rats, buffalo, mosqui- 
toes, wild geese and ducks, chickens, 
vultures, hawks, cats, dogs, snakes, 
horses, cattle, salmon, sharks, whales, 
wolves, wild cats, bears, oysters, lobs- 
ters, squirrels, moles, woodchucks, 
crows, men. Before passing judgment 
easily on the desirability of killing any 
of these creatures, the pupils might look 
up the recommendations of competent 
authorities, notably the U. S. Biological 
Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology, the American Nature Associa- 
tion, or other specialists in ecology. 


Style 
(p. 11) 

Pupils who enjoy reading Mrs. Van 
Etten’s prose may care to observe how 
she invests her writing with its musical 
quality. In the first paragraph, they 
may note several variations in phrasing 
which express a rhythm and mood 
which might otherwise be lost. For 
example, they may compare this para- 
graph with the following statements ex- 
pressing virtually identical ideas: 

Joe Diemouth told me the story of 
the Judas goose. I never forgot it. It 
was different from most of Joe’s stories. 
Usually, he talked about his dangerous 
adventures. He made himself seem like 
a hero and a mighty hunter. I was a lad, 
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then, at the age where I was crazy about 
guns. 

Pupils may note the different sound 
effect that is produced by inverted 
phrases in this paragraph, such as: 
“goose Judas,” “in me still,” and “atmos- 
phere of mighty hunter.” Let them 
compare this last, in particular, with 
“mighty-hunter atmosphere.” 

Slow pupils may find that Mrs. Van 
Etten’s sentences are too long and in- 
volved for them to follow. But, if they 
are sensitive to fine prose, they will be 
well rewarded for the slight additional 
strain it may cost them to follow her 
narrative. 


Pronunciations 


The major debate in the hallways 
these days is the pronunciation of 
Cavell, heroine of the movie reviewed 
in this issue, not to mention her part m 
the first World War. There is no rule 
for pronouncing proper names, but the 
correct pronunciation rhymes with 
travel. 

There are a few words in the story, 
The Judas Goose, which may puzzle 
otherwise sophisticated youngsters. 
Teachers may wish to smooth the way 
for them when they come to the follow- 
ing: 

Satellite (sat alight) 

epitomizing (epp PIT o my zing) 

continuity (con tin YOU it ee) 

modernity (maw DURN it ee) 

pneumonia (new MOWN ya) 

antimacassar (AN ti ma cassr) 

incongruous (in CON gru us) 

inconsequental (in CON se quenchl) 

slough (if a swamp, rhyme with how; 
if a depression on a prairie, usually 
damp, rhyme with do. This appears to 
be a prairie scene. ) 


gosling (gauze ling) 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’S 
WORTH (Page 20-S) 


Do you want this department in 
your classroom magazine? 


If so, answer the following ques- 
tions and mail with your name and 
school to Scholastic, 250 E. 48rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ 1. Does the curriculum in your 
school include any study of con- 
sumer problems? 

2. If so, in what course, or 
courses? 

3. If not, in what course do you 
believe consumer economics can 
best be presented? 

4. In future issues of this de- 
partment, would you prefer that: 

a. Articles be limited to discus- 
sion of specific commodities. 

b. Include reports of consumer 
legislation. 

ce. Include general discussions of 
consumer problems. (i.e. war and 
consumer prices, etc.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Covering material in pages 13-S tg 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies feg. 

tures in the common sections.) 


Quantitative Thinking 
(p. 13-S) 

The tollowing questions are designed 
to emphasize quantitative, rather than 
qualitative, aspects of social problems, 
Many of our difficulties are not so much 
of deciding what is good or bad, but of 
deciding what is too much or too little, 
Let pupils check the correct answers, 

1. The Pan-American Conference 
made plans to extend each nation’s con- 
trol of its territorial waters out from 
shore a. 3 miles, b. 30 miles, c. 300 
miles, d. 3,000 feet 

2. The American continents, exclud- 
ing Canada, have a population of a, 
150,000,000, b. 200,000,000, c. 250,- 
000,000, d. 350,000,000. 

8. The American navy is patrolling 
our coastal waters as far from shore as 
a. 200 feet, b. 200 yards, c. 20 miles, 
d. 200 miles. 

4. The Pan-American Conference 
includes the following number of na- 
tions: a. 14, b. 21, c. 325, d. 20. 


Your Money’s Worth 


Modern distribution is such that a 
course in intelligent buying is a first 
requisite of education. It is not that 
there is danger of buying a “bad” prod- 
uct. Products without any economic 
value are relatively rare on the market. 
The problem the buyer faces is obtain- 
ing the RIGHT product. Every manu- 
facturer has his own particular merits. 
And it is up to the consumer to know 
those merits and recognize them. In 
these days of packaged goods and in- 
tricate processing, it is not easy for a 
consumer to know what is what. Ad- 
vertisers have to a great degree edu- 
cated the public to the distinctions be- 
tween various types of merchandise 
and, particularly, to the uses and ad- 
vantages of new products. 

Still there is the responsibility of the 
consumer to strengthen his knowledge 
of the merchant’s wares. For example, 
in such a simple commodity as paper, 
the average person is at a complete loss 
in making a selection. There is no mis- 
representation or fraud to confuse the 
buyer. It is simply that the manufac- 
ture and use of paper is today a highly 
technical process. Even ordinary cor- 
respondence paper eomes in a great 
variety of forms. Some endure longer 
than others. Some take erasures better 
than others. Some produce a greater 
number of carbon copies. Each form 
has some superior merit to give it an 
advantage over the others. There are 
so many forms that even the merchant 
is not fully familliar with his own stock. 
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Only a person who has had some coach- 
ing in the selection of paper can buy 
the sort that is best suited to his im- 
mediate needs. The pupil who learns 
to be an intelligent buyer does a service 
to himself, to the community, to the 
merchant, and to the manufacturer. 


ENGLISH 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 21-E to 28-E, as well as other Eng- 
lish features in the common sections.) 


Reading for Reasons 
(p. 23-E) 

Suggest that pupils, with reference 
to the second column on p. 23-E, check 
the details which, in the opinion of 
Dorothy Thompson, make an American 
distinquishable from the people of other 
cultures. 


1. Americans wear plain-bosomed 
shirts and felt hats. 

2. Americans are rich in resources. 

8. Americans have no past. 

4, Americans look to the future. 

5. Americans have a passion for edu- 
cation. 

6. Americans say, “I’m from Missouri. 
You gatta show me.” 

7. Americans are democratic by na- 
ture. 

8. Americans have faith in their fu- 
ture. 

9. Americans are always looking 
ahead. 

10. Americans respect their betters. 

11. Americans believe in a break for 
everybody. 

12. Americans like the “good old 
days.” 

13. Americans are always trying “to 
change things, to improve them.” 











PRONUNCIAD 


The rhythm and rhyme in the follow- 
ing doggerel determines the correct 
pronunciation and accent of the italic 
words. For example, quay, rhymed with 
me, must be pronounced, as it should 
be, key. Most of the words were se- 
lected from Gilmartin’s “Sixty Snags in 
Pronunciation,” published in his book, 
Building Your Vocabulary. Pronun- 
ciations and accents favored by Mr. Gil- 
martin are given in Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary, the Standard 
Dictionary, and the Winston Simplified 
Dictionary. 


Pronunciad 
These are the thoughts that came to me 
As I was standing on the quay. 
He is a traitor to his class 
Who puts a shushing sound in gas- 
eous. Never grant a moment's res- 
pite to a lad who says, “I guess.” 
But honor him who has the cheek 
To be the member of a clique, 
And him who, when he makes a face, 
Admits he wears a wry grimace. 
These gentlemen are both in league 
With those who always say renege. 
We'd toast upon a red hot forge 
The guy whose G is hard in org- 
y. May his path be steep and rock- 
y who says soldiers don’t wear khak- 
i. Happy they who still know all 
that they have learned in their zool- 
ogy. A blessing on the few 
who can pronounce the you in cu- 
linary. Let them take the rap 
who don’t accent the “app” in app- 
licable. Oust the popinjay 
who does not know a crime is hei- 
nous, or that one should give prece- 
dence to a lengthy E in “cre- 
dence. There is calm in every storm 
for any man whose purse is form- 
idable. Praises to the mate 
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who finds a quo in every stat- 

us. Bites are better than a bark 
for him who drops the C in arc- 
tic. Throw those vandals for a loss 
who emphasize the “pit” in hos- 
pitable. No man’s worth his. pay 
who broadens A in digita- 

lis. May they soon be nervous wrecks 
who never learn to say inex- 
plicable. Hail to those who dare 
to exercise their powers cer- 
ebral. We hope a brighter dawn 
awaits him who with loss is con- 
versant. We always like to meet 
a friend whose habits are secret- 
ive. Give to him a rousing -cheer 
Who knows the right way to say syr- 
ing. Greetings also to King Zog, 
who needs not go about incog- 
nito. It has an air of class 

to call a simple licking chas- 
tisement. A curse upon the prim 
aggressors; may they soon t ‘me 
potent. Nobody but a clam 
would fail to say that war is lam- 
entable. Who will not confess 

a deed he feels is far from des- 
picable. Give a rubber check 

To clerks who do not call it ec- 
zema. May fate find things to do 
to lads who put a “you” in cou- 
pon. Shun the fungus or the guy 
That spreads the itch of impeti- 
go. Readers of the press must tra- 
verse much extraordinary blah. 
The day is long, dull is the sheen 
of life when servitude is pen- 

al. Now’s the time to put the heat 
on folk who do not say quiet- 

us. Thoughts like these do not epit- 
omize the best of modern wit. 
But, at least, it’s bona fide 

That they keep our accents tidy. 


- MARC ROSENBLUM 


14. Americans are equipped with 
self-starters. 

15. Americans can’t do anything un- 
less they are told. 


Reading for Speed 
(p. 25-E) 

Let pupils read the article, “Note- 

Taking,” by Agnes N. Bass, at their 
swiftest speed. It contains 992 words. 
Depending on their grade level, pupils 
should be able to complete the article 
within four or five minutes. If they have 
a real interest in the subject, they may 
need no more than two minutes. 
’ Pupils may start at a signal from the 
teacher and record their own time. To 
compute the rate, they may divide the 
number of words by the number of 
minutes. 

After the piece has been read, pupils 
may answer the following sentences, 
true or false, to determine how carefully 
they were reading. 

It is easy to listen to a speaker. 
(False) 

As you take notes, it is a good idea 
to think over what the speaker is say- 
ing. (False) 

Notes should generally be in outline 
form. (True) 

Note-taking is indispensable for writ- 
ing any article based upon investigation. 
(True) 

College students preier to take notes 
on small slips of paper. (True) 

It is not necessary to reshape your 
notes when you wish to use them for 
forming a composition. (False) 

Emerson is not listed in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. (False) 

There is no danger that you will tend 
to write in the same style as the person 
whose works you have been reading. 
(False) 

One should never skim or skip through 
a book. (False) 

Bibliographies should list the title and 
authors of reference books, (True) 

Bibliographies need not mention the 
publisher or date of publication. (False) 

It is a good idea to let your notes lie 
for a few days before you begin to write 
anything from them. (True) 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It’s a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


It appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. H tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 
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Choral Reading 


The Reading Chorus, with selections arranged 
for choral reading, by Helen Gertrude 
Hicks. 1939. Noble and Noble. New York. 
$1.95. 

In its detailed directions for choral read- 
ing of verses, this book seems to be the only 
one of its kind. Beautifully designed and il- 
lustrated, it provides, in addition to good 
general advice, selected works of fine modern 
poets, skilfully arranged for speaking in 
groups or in parts, with staging suggestions. 
Group and part reading of verse is proving 
particularly effective in developing personal- 
ity, self-expression, group cooperation, and 
socialization, as well as speech improvement. 


Vocabulary 


Key to the Pronuncsation of Foreign Words, 
by Harry W. Pascoe. 1939. Pascoe. New 
York. 

This book does not merely list foreign 
words with their phonetic spelling in English. 
It gives most of its space to a discussion of 
the accents and pronunciations peculiar to 
various foreign languages; Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, German, Italian, Hungarian, 
and Russian. Once these general rules are mas- 
tered, it is possible to master the correct 
pronunciation of almost any foreign word, by 
observing its English spelling. Word pronun- 
ciations are given with each of these rules, as 
an exercise. 


Building Your Vocabulary, by John G. Gil- 
martin. 1939. Prentice-Hall. New York. 
$1.12. 

Here is a valuable collection of exercises 
dealing with pronunciation, meaning, words 
useful to know, words desirable to use, and 
words frequently confused. The exercises also 
include combinations of words and common 
parts of words. In short, it is an all-round 
vocabulary trainer. 


Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
School, by J. H. Minnick. 1939. Prentice 
Hall. New York. 

Dr. Minnick’s chapter on The Aim of 
Mathematics Education might profitably be 
read by teachers of subjects other than math- 
ematics. This book is a distinguished com- 
mentary on the general purposes as well as 
the particular mathematical phase of second- 
ary education 


Shall History Repeat Itself? by Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle. 1939. School and Society. New 
York. 

This essay, in the August 12th issue of 
School and Society, is a timely appeal to 
Americans to spare themselves the unreason- 
ing hatreds of foreign cultures which marked 
our patticipation in the last war. Reprints 
of the essay are being widely circulated, 


Professional Standards 


The American Teacher, by Willard S. Elsbree. 
1939. Amercan Book Company. New York. 
$2.75. 

Mr. Elsbree has prepared the first history 
to deal mainly with the American teacher, 
from the days of Ezekiel Cheever, Sarah 
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Knight, and Noah Webster to the days of 
Willard S. Givens, George S. Counts, and 
John L. Studebaker. It is surprising that the 
appearance of such a work has been so long 
delayed, because the need of it is great. As 
one of our greatest and noblest. professions, 
it is fitting that t2aching should cherish a tra. 
dition of honor and achievement. 

Mr. Elsbree writes extensively of the chang. 
ing social, economic, and professional status 
of the teachers. It is to be hoped that some. 
day he will find it possible to enlarge this 
work to deal with the broader aspects of 
teaching, the efforts of the amateurs as well 
as the professionals to shape the philosophy 
and techniques of education. If professional 
teachers such as Horace Mann, Nathan Hale, 
and Daniel Drake have dared to intervene in 
affairs beyond the classroom, there have also 
been public-spirited laymen who greatly in. 
fluenced the schools. For example, a retired 
business man introduced the methods of Pes. 
talozzi to our elementary schools, a printer 
founded the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a planter established the University of Vir- 
ginia. Even today, advertising agencies have 
pioneered in the use of methods and equip. 
ment which are becoming indispensable ad- 
juncts to the schools. Teaching has been one 
of the great adventures in American life, and 
it is good that a beginning has now been 
made to record that adventure. 


Readable Books 


The People’s Library. Macmillan, New York, 

1939. 60 cents each. 

Speaking of teaching equipment, Mac 
millan has just demonstrated that there is 
still plenty to be done with books. It has 
issued a series, called the People’s Library, 
which makes it as easy as possible to read 
works of basic value. In size, they compare 
with Modern Library, Everyman's Library, 
some of the smaller Modern Age books, or 
the new Pocket Book series. Where they ex 
cel all these other books is in the sturdiness 
of their binding, the stiff boards, and the 
generous size of the type. The selection of 
titles in any such series is a matter of taste. 
As a rule, such series are a mixture of classics 
and best sellers. Modern Age specialized in 
new works which, in their selection of sub 
ject matter, had a hit and miss character. The 
Peoples Library presents a series which at- 
tempts to deal in an elementary manner with 
all important aspects of modern life. In hat- 
mony with the physical make-up of the books, 
the style and vocabulary is designed to make 
this reading as easy as possible for anyone 
with an elementary education. Six of twelve 
titles in the series were published this sum 
mer. They include: 

Let Me Think, by H. A. Overstreet. 

Which Way America? by Lyman Bryson. 

Here Comes Labor, by Chester A. Wright. 

Who Are These Americans? by Paul Seats 

The Attractive Home, by Lydia Powel. 

They Worked for a Better World, by Allan 

Seager. 

The books by Sears and Seager are esp 
cially commendable. Seager’s book is an # 
propriate supplement to Elsbree’s “The Ame 
ican Teacher,” mentioned above. 
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Shall History Repeat Itself? 


A Distinguished Educator Warns Against the War-Time 
Hysteria That Would Place A Ban Upon German Culture 


By Henry Grattan Doyle, Ph. D. 


Dean, George Washington University 


HAT will happen to the study 

\X/ of modern foreign languages 

if another world-wide holo- 
caust breaks out? What will happen, 
especially, if our own country—which 
God forbid!—becomes involved? Shall 
we repeat our hysterical conduct of 
1917-18 with regard to the teaching 
of the German language and German 
literature? 

These questions are suggested not 
only by vivid memories of what hap- 
pened to German twenty-odd years ago, 
but by the reappearance in certain 
circles of the same old inability to dis- 
tinguish between what is creditable and 
fine and lasting in German literature, 
German culture and German art and 
muisc, and what is discreditable and 
blameworthy and — most Americans 
hope, I am sure—temporary and transi- 
tory in German government and Ger- 
man politics at home and abroad. 


Specifically, my concern arises from 
a brief editorial note in a recent issue 
of the Washington Daily News: 


History Repeats 

Those silly days of 1917-1918! When 
German opera was ruled off the program! 
When sauerkraut and the dachshund seemed 
unpatriotic! When any one saying “auf 
wiedersehen” was apt to be followed as a 
spy! 
Well, from Charlottesville, Va., comes 
word of a glee club director who insisted on 
changing the “Meistersinger” line from 
“Honor your German masters” to “Honor 
your master singers.” 
__ It's sad, but we know what it looks like. 
Hold your hats, boys. Here we go again. 

The only difference is that this time 
we are likely to find Italian included 
in the ban, because Italy belongs to the 
“Axis”; and we may find Spanish also 
on the proscribed list, because the 
Hitler-and-Mussolini-supported Nation- 
alist regime in Spain may try to show 
its gratitude by helping to pull the dic- 
tators’ chestnuts out of the fire in the 
critical Mediterranean area. So the 
study of Italian and Spanish may like- 
wise feel the weight of our displeasure, 
and Italian and Spanish art and music, 
and even food, may undergo the same 
fate that Hamburger steak and Vienna 
rolls and Dresden china and German 
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toys and German art and music suffered 
in other days. 

It will probably do no good, in that 
event, to point out that in wartime we 
need to know more, rather than less, 
about our opponents’ language and 
thought and psychology, so that we may 
better plan to meet their attacks. That 
argument was frowned upon, even by 
enlightened educational leaders, twenty 
years ago. To fight a nation, no matter 
how misguided, it seems that you must 
hate everything about it, even the artistic 
creations of its greatest geniuses of past 
centuries. And this time saner and 
wiser heads will have to overcome the 
added handicap created by the fact that 
the Hitler regime has given the example 
by proscribing the music of Mendel- 
ssohn, the poetry of Heine, the novels of 
Mann and Feuchtwanger. 

But those who would try to defend 
German or Italian or Spanish or any 
other foreign language or culture may 
also have to meet the attacks of Amer- 
icans who don’t like anything foreign. 
Americanism to some people is best ex- 
emplified by a complete and general 
anti-foreignism, illustrated in the old 
story about the super-patriot who pro- 
claimed: “I am two-hundred-per-cent 
American; I hate everybody!” 

Intense nationalism everywhere, in 
Germany, in Japan, even in other coun- 
tries, has usually been marked by hatred 
of everything foreign. And if what we 
fear again comes to pass, those who 
dare to raise their voices, even mildly, 
in protest, will be told to hold their 
tongues, or to “go back where they come 
from.” They may even be reminded 
that there are convenient lamp-posts on 
every street-corner. 


The German Language 

Lest those who were not yet born at 
that time or do not remember clearly 
the wartime hysteria of 1917-18 may 
think I am painting too dark a picture, 
I quote some statements from the days 
of our last war. 

The first is an editorial from the pen 
of my late lamented friend, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, for many years editor of the 
Journal of Education: 

It is all well enough to say that we are not 
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fighting the German language, but the fact 
remains that any audience where it has been 
tested out will cheer an attack on the Ger- 
man language more widly than any other 
phase of a patriotic address. We have heard 
several of these Council of Defence and other 
patriotic society representatives, men and wo- 
men, and everywhere it is the same. 

We recently heard Hon. Ross Hammond 
of Fremont, Nebraska, in a two-hour address 
touch off the patriotic bomb several times, 
but the only time that the audience really 
went wild was when he said: ‘There must be 
no teaching in a foreign tongue in our schools, 
and no paper printed in a foreign tongue 
should be allowed in the United States mail.” 

Arguments signify little when the great 
mass of the peoplé have such convictions. 

The results of the campaign against 
the German language are well known. 
It may be of interest, however, to quote 
a report in the Journal of Education for 
November 7, 1918. 


The Status of German 

Fourteen states in the Union have abolished 
the teaching of the German language in the 
schools and in sixteen other states a campaign 
to eliminate German is under way. Many 
cities in the sixteen states where the campaign 
against the study of the German language 
is in progress have thrown German out of 
their schools, but the state itself has not taken 
decisive action, says the announcement of the 
society which has been conducting a cam- 
paign against the study of German in the 
public schools. 

As a modern foreign language 
teacher, I believe that foreign languages 
—even the language of a country with 
which we may be at war—have a right- 
ful place in our school-offerings. They 
are of practical value in our international 
dealings, even more valuable in war- 
time than in times of peace. More im- 
portant, in my opinion, is their cultural 
importance, their value in international 
understanding, in the promotion of 
peace and of Christian good-will. They 
help to bind men together, to empha- 
size their common humanity, their com- 
mon aspirations. They need not and 
should not be confused with interna- 
tional politics either by their enemies or 
by their friends. 

If we have any function—and I think 
we have—beyond that of teachers of a 
foreign language, it is to serve as in- 
terpreters of the culture of which that 
language and its literature are a part. 
But that does not mean that we should 
let ourselves become in the slightest 
degree political apologists or—worse still 
—conscious or unconscious propaganda 
agents for any foreign nation. If we do, 
we shall deserve what we assuredly 
shall get. 

Last December the American Asso- 
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ciation of Teachers of German passed 
the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the American Association 
of Teachers of German assembled in its An- 
nual Meeting declares anew its faith in the 
continuing value of the many elements in 
German culture which have enriched the 
spiritual life of this country. We pledge our- 
selves to maintain and defend the ideals of 
tolerance, humanity, and individu:' freedom 
as represented in the works of Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. Our sympathy goes out to those 
teachers in Germany who have suffered or 
are suffering from intolerance and fanaticism. 
In this difficult time we believe it to be our 
patriotic duty to cultivate such common ele- 
ments of our spiritual heritage as make for 
peace and understanding. 


If teachers of German, and—what is 
just as important—of Italian and Span- 
ish and French will conscientiously ob- 
serve, in letter and in spirit, the im- 
plications of this resolution, we shall 
have at least a chance, to save a place 
for the modern foreign languages in 
American education if unhappily the 
world again allows a few madmen to 
make us all madmen again. Modern 
foreign language teachers must unite in 
defense of any language that is sub- 
jected to attacks by obscurantists among 
our countrymen. Unless we do unite, 
our educational system may take a per- 
haps irrevocable step towards a regi- 
mented, narrowly nationalistic, anti- 
democratic educational set-up, from 
which all foreign language study and 
all study of foreign cultures (perhaps 
even the pale “world-citizenship” course 
taught in English) will be eliminated. 

And now a word to our fellow Amer- 
icans who do not happen to be teachers 
of foreign languages. 

What the Nazis have done to freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press and the 
free practice of religion arouses the in- 
dignation, as it deserves the contempt, 
of every sincere believer in American 
principles. What they have done to 
German education, German scholarship 
and German science, together with their 
proscription of “Jewish” art, “Jewish” 
music and “Jewish” literature, brands 
them all with the mark of barbarism. 
Yet in spite of these things, I see no 
reason why we, or any other free people, 
should proscribe the German language 
or German literature or German art or 
German music. One compelling reason 
for not doing such things is because they 
are precisely the kind of things that 
Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini and 
their satellites delight in doing. 


Let us never forget, in peace or war, 
that this is America, the “land where 
hate should die,” as Denis McCarthy 
put it in his inspiring lines: 

This is the land where hate should die— 

No feuds of faith, no spleen of trace, 

No darkly-brooding fear should uy 
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Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo, every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer Freedom’s call, 
Their life-blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 





(Condensed from School and Society and 
reprinted by permission of the author.) 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 1-10 and 27-36, common to all 
editions.) : 

Association Test 
(P. 6) 

By numbering the cartoons 1 to 5, 
teachers may judge a pupil's interpreta- 
tion of the Cartoons of the Week by dis- 
covering which cartoons they associate 
with the following ideas. These ideas 
may be written on the board. As the 
teacher points to them, the pupil may 
be invited to call out the number of the 
cartoon most nearly associated with it. 
This may also be a written test. With 
the cartoon page open, and numbered, 
before them, pupils may write down the 
numbers of the associated cartoon in 
order as the teacher reads out the fol- 
lowing phrases: 

A. The Pan-American Conference. 

B. Submarine warfare. 

C. Soviet domination of the Baltic 
and the Balkans. 

D. German dependence on Russia for 
raw materials. 

E. 300-mile limit on territorial waters. 

F. Blockade of shipping. 

G. Hitler’s demands for a truce. 

H. Without the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

I. International diplomacy. 
Guidance 
(P. 29) 

The impact of our vocational guid- 
ance article this week may be strength- 
ened if pupils are asked in advance to 
express their choice as to a field of occu- 
pation. The likelihood is that they will 
vote very much along the same lines as 
the youngsters represented in the chart 
which accompanies the article. Faced 
with that similarity, they are likely to 
revise their ideas of job selection some- 
what. 

A study which well might accompany 
this article appeared in the Educational 
Research Bulletin, September 13, 1939. 
To state its findings roughly, it discov- 
ered that of male high school graduates 
who did NOT attend college, not more 
than a tenth received any training at all 
in school for the jobs they held. Among 
the girls, about a third credited the high 
school with providing them some train- 
ing, principally because of the preva- 
lance among them of employment in 
business offices. 

Six problems are listed by the author, 
, for which the 
schools offer no training whatsoever, de- 








spite the importance of these problems 
to the future job holder. They are: 

1. Knowing how to reckon with the 
part that “pull” plays in job-get- 
ting. 

2. Deciding how to meet the prob- 
lems of unskilled labor. 

8. Knowing how to find new job op- 
portunities. 

4. Knowing how to face the labori- 
ous and disagreeable features of 
a job. 

5. Knowing what labor organizations 
mean to an employee. 

6. Deciding on the relationships that 
should exist between employer 
and employee in the matter of 
providing adequate working con- 
ditions, recreational opportunities, 
and the like. 


Forty Miles an Hour 
CP: Zz) 

This is a good sample of prose to use 
for a reading test. The number of words 
on the first page is 688. Pupils will re- 
member what their reading rates should 
be according to tables printed last week. 
Once they read the first page of this 
story, they may wish to enjoy the bal- 
ance without worrying about reading 
rates. Teachers may wish to define the 
following words for them to help them 
over the rough spots. 

BAW diss: the close-fitting ornamen- 

tal waist of a woman’s dress. 

CAR pet bag: a handbag, made of 
carpeting. 

kra VATT: a necktie. 

RET ik yewl: a small bag, originally 
of netting, carried by women. 

In order to determine whether the 
reading speed has not affected the com- 
prehension of this amusing tale of rail- 
roading, the following questions may 
check upon the pupil’s attention to the 
narrative. 

The family in this railroad joumey 

numbered: a. five, b. four, c. three, 
d. six. 

They came to the station in: a. a taxi, 
b. sleigh, c. their own carriage, d. 
a livery rig. 

The women wore: a. fur coats, b. 
shawls, c. sunbonnets, d. galoshes. 

The telegraph operator was also the: 
a. brakeman, b. conductor, c. ticket 
agent, d. candy butcher. 

The telegrapher wore: a. stocking 
cap, b. ear muffs, c. a beard, d. 
mittens. 

The family had to wait for the train: 
a. five mingites, b. half an hour, ¢ 
an hour and a quarter, d. all after 
noon. 

The locomotive burned: a. oil, b. coal, 
c. pitch-pine, d. gas. 4 

The locomotive was trimmed with 
paint colored: a. yellow and ble 
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b. red and yellow; c. green and 
pink; d. orange and white. 

The bumper of the locomotive was 
built of: a. iron, b. wood, c. copper, 
d. glass. 

Key, a, d, b, c, c, ¢, c, b, b. 


ENGLISH 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 19-E to 26-E, as well as other Eng- 
lish features in the common sections.) 


Word Detective 
(P. 25-E) 

Most of you have probably enjoyed 
Sigmund Spaeth’s radio program, “The 
Tune Detective,” in which he traces the 
melodies of many popular songs to their 
original creator. The excitement of that 
chase is an indication of the adventure 
that lies in following the origin of words. 
Where the tune detective can rarely 
follow a melody further than its appear- 
ance in an opera or a folk song, the word 
detective can usually find that the mean- 
ing goes back to a situation rich in asso- 
ciations and action. Moreover, each 
word tells a story as its meaning changes 
through the ages. 

The Arabic words listed by Bruce 
Metzger provide only a beginning in 
this pursuit. We know that coffee is an 
Arabic word, but beyond that what do 
we know? What were the Arabic asso- 
ciations with the word coffee? Did it 
mean black? or wakeful? Or was it the 
name of the man who discovered the 
drink? Without a knowledge of Arabic, 
we are handicapped in tracking down 
most of these words to their roots. But 
there is one at which we may make a 
fair guess: mattress. Might this not be 
the Arabic way of saying Madras, the 
city of India which has been famous 
through the ages for its striped textiles? 
In the shops of Fifth Avenue today there 
are Madras shirtings which are striped 
in a fashion quite similar to the conven- 
tional stripes of a “mattress” ticking. 
And how about that word ticking? Did 
it derive from wood tick (or bed bug) 
or was the association the other way 
around? It might also interest pupils 
to know that hashish, from which we 
take the word assassin, is a drug closely 
elated to marijuana, which police call 
the “killer drug” because of the high 
number of violent crimes associated with 
its use, and which is particularly direct- 
ed at high school pupils by the men 
who engage in this trade. 

In order to go very far with the sport 
of trailing words, it is necessary to have 
one English dictionary with plenty of 
poundage and half a dozen foreign lan- 
guage dictionaries, not excluding Latin 

“and Greek. The pupils who engage in 
this sport will find that as they trace 
the growth and changes of words, they 
trace the history of the human race. 
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Costume Plays 
(P. 20-E) 


Miss Mayorga mentions several plays 
which have appeared in earlier issues of 
Scholastic. Here are their names and 
directions for finding them. 


Pride and Prejudice, Vol. 31, No. 1, Sept. 
18, 1937, p. 21. 

Mary of Scotland, Vol. 31, No. 15, Jan. 15, 
1938, p. 17-E. 

Rip Van Winkle, Vol. 32, No. 11, April 23, 
1938, p. 17-E 

R. U. R. Vol. 33, No. 8, Nov. 5, 1938, 
p. 17-E. 

Prologue to Glory, Vol. 34, No. 2, Feb. 11, 
1939, p. 21-E. 

Jane Eyre, Vol. 35, No. 1, Sept. 18, 1939, 
p. 21-E. 

The Copperhead, Watch for it this winter. 


Creative Work 
(P. 24-E) 

In the Round Table, the Student 
Forum, and the Scholastic Awards, 
teachers have a triple combination of 
incentives for teaching composition. The 
youngster who has anything at all to 
say, no matter how unimportant it may 
seem to him, is assured of a sympathetic 
audience, and a group of judges and 
editors who will advise young writers 
both as to the form and substance of 
their work. Pupils may be hesitant or 
doubtful about contributing to these de- 
partments. Let them be assured that 
they are welcome. A word of encour- 
agement from a teacher is all that many 
of them need to embark upon an active 
phase of self-expression. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 11-S to 18-S, as well as other social 
studies features in common sections.) 


Finding the Facts 
(P. 11-S) 

The following questions are designed 
to determine whether or not pupils have 
observed the outstanding facts pertinent 
to our present economic status. They 
should not be answered until pupils 
have read “War Boom or Real Recov- 
ery?” at least once, with care and at- 
tention. 

The TNEC is: a. a government com- 
mission established by Congress; b. a 
new kind of tooth paste; c. a design for 
a sweater; d. a committee of corporation 
stock holders. 

“War babies,” in business man’s lan- 
guage, means: a. the children of men 
killed in battle; b. anyone born during 
a period of hostilities; c. stocks of com- 
panies which specialize in supplying 
military materials; d. public utility 
stocks. 

Last month, “Help Wanted” signs 
appeared at the gates of steel mills for 
the first time in: a. two years; by. ten 
years; ¢. twenty years; d. seven years. 


The estimated shortage of new homes 
in this country is: a. 1,000,000; b. 100,- 
000,000; c. 10,000,000; d. 100,000. 

Public savings in banks and insurance. 
companies today amount to: a. $69 mil- 
lion; b. 96 million; c. 16 billion; d. 49 
billion. 

The number of American families 
earning $1,250 a year or less is: a. 5,- 
200,000; b. 52,000,000; c. 520,000; d. 
52,000. 

The percentage of American wage 
earning families making less than $2,250 
a year is: a. 5.4%; b. 54%; c. 75%; 
d. 25%. 

In order to create a demand for con- 
sumer goods, great enough to put all 
the unemployed to work and to buy up 
all the surplus stocks in the stores, it is 
necessary to increase the daily earnings 
of families making less than $2,250 a 
year by: a. $20; b. 20c; c. $2.00; d. 2c. 

The number of young workers look- 
ing for their first jobs is: a. 6,000; b. 
60,000; c. 6,000,000; d. 600,000. 

The number now employed on WPA 
is: a. 1,000,000; b. 2,000,000; c. 3,000- 
000; d. 4,000,000. 

The number discharged from the 
WPA rolls by the last act of Congress 
was: a. 1,300,000; b. 180,000; c. 13,- 
000,000; d. 3,100,000. 

The number of unemployed, aside 
from those on WPA and those who have 
never had a job, is about: a. 8,000,000; 
b. 80,000,000; c. 18,000,000; d. 1,800,- 
000. 


Reading for Main Idea 
(P. 13-S) 

The following questions are designed 
to discover the extent to which pupils 
are able to compress what they are read- 
ing. Let pupils check the phrases which, 
in their opinion, most nearly summarize 
the meaning of the first paragraph of 
the “Behind the Headlines” section. 

a. Victory in modern wars is more 
likely to go to the side which is best 
able to keep itself supplied with ma- 
terials. 

b. It is necessary for many countries 
to import goods from abroad. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Anyone who has heard of the foreign 
situation lately ought to be interested in the 
Statistical Year-Book of the League of Na- 
tions, published by the Columbia University 
Press. (New York. $2.50.) 

While the Nazis demand living room and 
our war debtors plead poverty, it is com- 
forting to study the cold figures of their true 
condition, granting that the League statis- 
ticians have been able to establish the “truth.” 
It is only reasonable to assume that the gov- 
ernments which censor all news coming from 
their lands will also juggle official statistics to 
suit their purposes. For example, the Ger- 
man government declares that since 1933, the 
year the Nazis seized power, hourly wages 
have held steadily to 79% of the 1929 level. 
Not another country in the list is able to 
declare such stability. In France, the hourly 
wage fate ranged from 95% to 146%. 

Another limitation of the figures is that 
they generalize deceptively. The index num- 
bers of industrial production show that in 
June, 1937, to choose a good month, Ger- 
many reached 117% of its 1929 level, the 
U. S. A. was at 96%, France was at 82%, 
Japan at 170%, and the Soviet Union well 
over 400%. On this basis, the capitalist 
democracies, or plutodemocracies as Musso- 
lini calls them, make a poor showing against 
the militarist nations. And all of them seem 
to compare poorly with the Soviet Union. 
But the index numbers do not tell you that, 
its industrial level of 1929 was so low that 
the Soviet Union might have expanded its in- 
dustry a thousand per cent more easily than 
this country could expand ten per cent and 
still not approach U. S. levels. Nor do they 
say that the industrial production of Japan 
and Germany was devoted heavily to military 
goods, instruments of warfare rather than 
welfare. 

If the reader bears in mind these short- 
comings, it is possible to derive a lot of 
comfort from the commodity tables. 


Educational Service for Indians by Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 1939. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Washington, D. C. Paper, 25c. 

Tells the story of the conversion of the 
policy of the Indian Bureau educators from 
the encouragement of individual advance- 
ment to the recognition of the ancient tribal 
desire for social development and collective 
welfare. 


Japanese Terror in China, compiled and 
edited by H. J. Timperley. 1938. Modern 
Age. New York. 75c. 

The uprooting of 30,000,000 Chinese, now 
in flight before an invading army, naturally 
entails some human suffering. The Western 
world has learned almost nothing of the ex- 
tent of the suffering and cruelty experienced 
in China at the hands of the soldier boys. 
Mr. Timperley presents documentary evi- 
dence, representing a slight fraction of the 
pain caused by this inglorious adventure. 


Urban Scene by Margaret Harmon Bro. 
Friendship Press. New York. 
An attractive, well illustrated pamphlet for 
the study of city life. 
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OFF the PRESS 


Figuring with Graphs and Scales by Herbert 
G. Smith. 1938. Stanford University Press. 
California. $1.00. 

Successful exposition of methods of solv- 
ing practical problems by means of graphs. 
The short cuts in computation will be es- 
pécially helpful to students of financial yields 
of the investment field. 


The Museum and Popular Culture, by T. R. 
Adam. 1939. American Association for 
Adult Education. 

Reviews methods and resources of Amer- 
ican museums, with reference to their edu- 
cational influence. Says the author, “If the 
general public is encouraged to follow the 
gradual advance of scientific and artistic 
knowledge by being taken into the confidence 
of scholars, it may learn to avoid the sudden 
and perilous shocks to social sanity loosed 
by a Copernicus, a Darwin, a Karl Marx, or 
even a Salvador Dali.” 


Human Dynamite, by Henry C. Wolfe. 1939. 
The Foreign Policy Association. New York. 
96 pp. Paper. 

Mr. Wolfe makes a sound and thoughtful 
analysis of the minority problem in Europe. 
If his recommendations are heeded, this prob- 
lem might be greatly alleviated by the next 
European peace conference, provided there 
are any minorities left. Meanwhile, we may 
profit by his study in our dealings with our 
own political, religious, racial, and cultural 
minorities. 


The Structure of the American Economy 
Part 1. Basic Characteristics). Prepared 
under the direction of Gardiner C. Means 
for the National Resources Commission. 
1939. Superintendent of Documents. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 396 pp. Paper. $1.00. 

‘Selected quotations from the short con- 
cluding chapter to this fundamental work: 

“The American people are faced with a basic 

national problem in the extensive idleness 

of men and machines . . . This is a problem 
so broad in its scope and so basic in its 
character that no simple solution is likely to 
be found. . . . If a democratic solution is 
to be worked out it will be the product of 
many minds working through a period of 
years. It will require an increased under- 
standing of the problem on the part of the 
leaders of business, labor leaders, farm lead- 
ers, and other leaders of public thinking. ... 

A reasonable measure of general agreement 

as to the structural characteristics of the 

American economy would appear to be an 

essential step toward a satisfactory solution.” 


The First Fifty, by F. Lawrence Babcock. 1939. 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. Chicago, 
Ill. 57 pp. Boards. 

A story of the development of Standard 
Oil of Indiana, a case study in the oil in- 
dustry. The book, published in celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization, 
disregards most of the financial, political, and 
personnel history, but it presents a complete 


picture of a technical achievement which, all « 


will agree, is something to make Americans 
proud. 





The American Answer to Intolerance, by 
Frank Walser. 1939. Council Against In- 
tolerance in America. New York. 130 pp, 
Paper. 

This, in experimental form, is a teacher's 
manual for junior and senior high schools, 
taking a completely original tack in teaching 
pupils to think for themselves, not simply 
to feel but to think. The following ap- 
proaches more or less speak for themselves: 

A. Recognition of Prejudice. 

B. Study of Propaganda Devices. 

C. Reaffiirmation of American Ideals. 

D. Accurate Knowledge in Propaganda 

Domains. 

The book includes, in addition to a work 
program for these four themes, notes for 
dramatic teachers. Every English or social 
studies teacher will find this book worth 


investigating. 


Lesson Plan 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


c. The soldiers bear most of the bur- 
den of a modern war. 

d. Britain and France are making war 
against Germany. 

Among the tollowing sentences, let 
pupils check the one which most nearly 
summarizes the ideas in the second para- 
graph. 

a. England and France will be able 
to defeat Germany by cutting off Ger- 
man supplies. 

b. The war is likely to last a long time. 

c. Germany hopes for a quick victory, 

d. The longer the war lasts, the more 
likely it is that Germany’s supply system 
will break down. 

Among the following sentences, let 
pupils check the one which most nearly 
expresses the thought of the third para- 
graph. 

a. Russia is an ally of Germany in this 
war, 

b. It is possible that Germany may 
obtain most of the supplies it needs 
from neutral nations on the north, east, 
and south. 

c. Italy can ship to Germany the sup- 
plies it needs from South America. 





Reading for Meaning 
(P. 16-S) 

Let pupils check the sentence which, 
in their opinion, means the same as the 
first sentence of the third paragraph in 
the “Freedom of Religion” article: 
“Many of the early colonies had estab- 
lished churches, supported by their gov- 
ernments.” 

a. In many colonies, people had to 
pay taxes which went to the upkeep of 
the official church. 

b. Colonial governments provided 
guards around churches, as they were 
being built, to protect the workmen from 
raids by the natives. 

c. The government officials in many 
colonies paid for the upkeep of churches 
out of their own pockets. 
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This Little Pig Went to High School 


Some Problems 


OE STEVENS is not going to college 
next fall. You may be philosophical 
about that if you like. You may say, 

“Of course, only 11% of those of college 
age are in college. Of every 100 who 
finish grade school, only 65 graduate 
. from high school, and only 19 enter col- 
lege. It is only to be expected that here 
and there some youngster will drop out 
of the campus parade.” 

But Joe Stevens is not a statistic. He 
is a young boy, with hopes and ambi- 
tions. And he can not be philosophical 
about the “percentage of graduates en- 
rolled in higher institutions of learning.” 

Neither is Joe’s teacher philosophical 
about it. She is determined to do some- 
thing for the pupils who are now hav- 
ing their last chance before their school 
days are over. 

As she sees it, she has two tasks to 
handle for these pupils. One is to pre- 
pare them for their future attempts to 
make a living. The other is to prepare 
them to enjoy that living. 

Aside from Joe’s need for vocational 
training, Joe’s teacher sees that she has 
to provide him with guidance. She is 
doing all she can. to familiarize her 
pupils with the employment opportuni- 
ties before them, with the nature of the 
working world, and with the personality 
adjustments that they must make to 
succeed in that world. 

And by way of preparing Joe to en- 
joy life, she says to him, “Whether you 
are going to college or not, there is no 
reason why you should not begin now 
to acquire that broad outlook which 
comes with a college education. Up to 
now, you have been living within a tiny 
shell, bounded by your pals, your fami- 
ly, and your school room. It is time for 
you to come in touch with the world of 
the past, the world of the future, and, 
above all, the world of the present. Now 
is the time for you to begin to know 
something of the great affairs and the 
cultural achievements of mankind.” 

Lone-handed, without a great deal of 
support from the school board or the 
community purse, Joe’s teacher might 
have seemed over-ambitious. But she is 
not entirely alone. She has in her class- 
room a group of devoted and loyal read- 
ers of the American high school weekly, 
Scholastic. In Scholastic’s pages, Joe 
Stevens discovers hard-headed, practi- 
cal guides to conduct of his future afe 
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of Students Who Don’t Attend College 


fairs. And he finds, too, a world of 
ideas and creative activity that assures 
him he is not to go forth from school 
as a slave to his daily bread but as a 
companion in the human adventure. 

Every good teacher knows how many 
youngsters like Joe Stevens she has to 
care for. The figures above, estimated 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Division of Social Research of the 
WPA, give an indication of the national 
problem. 

But a particular Joe Stevens in a par- 
ticular school is another story. An in- 
dependent survey conducted by this 
magazine indicates that in a single city, 
Syracuse, New York, there is a varia- 
tion of 60% in the number who attend 
college. Of the graduates of Syracuse’s 
Nottingham High School, which spec- 
ializes in college preparatory courses, 
80% attend college. But in North High 
School and in Eastwood High School, 
only 20% attend college. 

All but 14% of the graduates of New 
York City high schools continue their 
studies in one form or another; 69% 
of them attend colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences. 

On the other hand, less than 3% of 
those who enter the rural high schools 


of North Carolina attend college. 25% 
of North Carolina kigh school gradu- 
ates attend college. In the city schools 
of North Carolina, the percentages are 
only slightly higher, although North 
Carolina is distinguished in this nation 
for the quality of its state university. 
Obviously, the need for each district 
is to determine to what degree college 
courses are desirable in its own schools. 

It is not suggested that every high 
school pupil should go to college. In 
fact, the indications are that too many 
are attending courses which lie beyond 
their intellectual capacity. California 
reports that of its 39,109 high school 
graduates of 1931, 30,792 were “non- 
recommended;” which is to say it was 
suggested that they would not find col- 
lege work congenial. Nevertheless, 31% 
of these “non-recommended” pupils at- 
tended college. (21% of the recom- 
mended group did not.) 

The factors which prompt these “non- 
recommended” pupils to enter college 
include: the desire for social prestige; 
the lack of employment opportunities; 
the hope for well paid jobs; and the in- 
fantile wish to remain awhile longer 
in the incubator. 

Possibly a few are moved by a gen- 
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uine desire to work, to study, and to 
achieve something. And it is likely that 
a great many hope to find in college a 
training which the high school did not 
supply. That is to say, if the high school 
had provided properly for pupils with- 
out the talent to prosper in a college 
environment, these “non-recommended” 
pupils might have been well content, 
after high school, to enter fields of en- 
deavor that were appropriate to their 
capacities. 

There follows a brief digest of the 
percentage of high school graduates who 
continue their studies, based upon our 
private survey. 


State Year Percentage 
California 1931 41.82 
California 1936 35.06 
Connecticut 1934 16.2 
Delaware 1938 40 
Georgia 1936 21.4 
Georgia 1937 232 
Kentucky 1937 29 
Minnesota 33 
Mississippi 1938 36 
Missouri 1937 26 
New Hampshire 1936 65 
New Jersey 15 
New Mexico 31 
North Carolina 1935 26.6 
North Dakota 1938 > a 
Pennsylvania 1936 29.2 
South Carolina 1938 35 
Virginia 1938 31 
Washington 1938 33 
Wyoming 1938 28 


The foregoing figures are by no means 
an index of the comparative educational 
excellence of the various states. They do 
not tell what percentage of the pupils 
of school age in each state have been 
enrolled. They do not tell whether or 
not the high school curriculum has been 
adjusted for college or non-college can- 
didates. They do not tell this: what is 
the percentage of enrolled high school 
students who are now having their last 
chance at a formal education. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


News Games 
(Pages 7, 8, 9, 10) 

A variation of Bingo is an excellent 
means of stimulating youngsters to ex- 
pand their knowledge of the news. This 
game is known as Categories in many 
parlors. 

By agreement, the pupils choose five 
different general headings for their 
categories. These may be Treaties, Capi- 
tals, Seaports, Generals, Diplomats, 
Congressmen, Senators, Nations, Cabi- 
net Ministers, Commodities, Naval Ves- 
sels, Parties, Minority Groups, Colonies, 
Battlefields, Modern Inventions, Mod- 
ern Writers, Social Problems, Modern 
Musicians, and so on without limit. 
These five categories are lined up across 
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a page, each at the head of a column. 

At the left side of the page, the pupils 
should write vertically any five letter 
word, such as Bingo, Idaho, House, or 
Trail. No two letters should be the 
same in the word. 

The letters and the categories now 
form two sides of a square with a total 
of twenty-five spaces. Under each cate- 
gory, the pupils should race to write 
five words with initials contained in the 
word to the left. For example, if the 
initial word is BINGO, under the cate- 
gory of Nations, pupils may write: 
Bolivia, Iraq, Norway, Greece, and 
Ojibway. (We had to reach for that 
one.) If the categories are Nations, 
Senators, Commodities, Seaports, and 
Treaties, the pupil may write, as the 
first word in each class, Bolivia, Barkley, 
Butter, Bombay, and Brest-Litovsk. 

The first pupil to fill out all the 25 
squares may call, Bingo! The winner! 

A variation of this game is to call time 
after five minutes; then score the papers. 
If a youngster is the only one to fill in 
a given space, he scores ten. If two 
fill a space, whether or not they use 
the same words, they score five. If three 
or more fill in a space, they score one 
each. To facilitate scoring, the teacher 
may call out the squares by number 
and pupils may raise their hands if they 


have an answer for it. 


Reading for keeps 
(P. 29) 

The following questions are designed 
to reinforce and emphasize some of the 
mile-posts in the march of American 
education. Let pupils check the cor- 
rect answer. 

The American academies were sup- 
ported by: a. taxes; b. the sale of 
school books; e. tuition; d. land rents. 

The standard equipment of every 
early American classroom included: 
a. a copy of the Constitution; b. a map 
of the world; c. a birch rod; d: a set 
of chess. 

The most widely used school book 
in the 18th century was: a. The Bible; 
b. The New England Primer; c. Poor 
Richard’s  Almanack; d. McGuffey’s 
Reader. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that edu- 
cation was necessary for the mainte- 
nance of: a. prosperity; b. civil liber- 
ties; c. highways; d. democracy. 

Horace Mann founded: a. co-educa- 
tion; b. state administration of schools; 
c. the University of Virginia; d. the 
first normal school for training teachers. 

The honor roll of educators will never 
include the name of: a. Royal Gover- 
nor Berkeley of Virginia; b. Pestalozzi; 
c. Froebel; d. Dewey. 

Manual training had its start in: 
a. Sweden; b. Boston; c Champaign, 
Illinois; d. Australia, 


Some of our state universities and 
many of our agricultural and technical 
schools were financed by the Federal 
Government through the grant of; 
a. bonds b. shares of the federal taxes; 
ce. cash subsidies; d. public lands. 

The most recent development of 
significance in our system of schoolin 
is: a. adult education; b. the horn book; 
c. music education; d. the Dewey 
Decimal System. 

The right of the states to support 
secondary schools through taxes was 
not affirmed by our Supreme Court 
until: a. 1700; b. 1810; c. 1874; d, 
1911. 

The first U. S. Commissioner of Kdu- 
cation, appointed in 1867, was: a, 
Henry Barnard; b. John Dewey; ¢. 
Horace Mann; d. Joseph Lancaster. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 

Reading for main idea 
(P. 26-E) 

Let pupils check the sentence which 
most accurately expresses the point of 
the article, “Were They Guinea Pigs?” 

a. Were We Guinea Pigs was written 
entirely by fifty-five high school pupils. 

b. Fifty-five out of fifty-seven pupils 
who entered the seventh grade tone 
were graduated together. 

c. The pupils who enrolled in a six- 
year experimental course at University 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, in which 
they planned all of their own work, feel 
that they learned a great deal and that 
the experiment was a success. 

d. The teachers played no part in 
the writing of this book. 

e. The pupils allowed themselves to 
be used in the local hospital for medical 
experiments. 

f. The pupils lived liked guinea pigs 
and they are not ashamed. 

Find the metaphor 
(P. 24-E) 

One of the traits which distinguish 
the style of E. B. White is his subtle 
suggestion of emotional images through 
the use of metaphors. For example, he 
associates the analysis of a sentence 
with a trip through a treacherous cor- 
ridor. Let pupils list the number of 
metaphors they find in this one article. 
Then they may compare their lists with 
each other to determine which list is 
most nearly complete. 


Creative writing 
(P. 24-E, 27-E) 

The writing of limericks {s an amu 
ing pastime which requires no excep 
tional literary skill. Pupils may be able 
to correlate the Round Table, the 
Poetry Corner, and the News, by & 
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operating on the composition of a series 
BF Vicnericks dealing with the present 
characters in the international fray. 
This work may be done cooperatively 
by inviting pupils to volunteer one line 
at a time. 
As a starter, they may be invited to 
supply a last line to this one: 
A chappie named Neville, of Britain, 
Was thought to be mild as a kitten, 
Someone told the old fella, 
“Put down that umbrella!” 
(The ending is yet to be written.) 
Planter’s Peanuts pays out good 
money for that sort of stuff. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as- other Social Studies 
features in common sections.) 


SALARIES 
(P. 15-S) 

Teachers may feel urged to make cer- 
tain additions and corrections to the 
minutes regarding the costs of educa- 
tion. As, for example, in the matter 
of salaries. The median salaries for high 
school teachers in cities above 2,500, 
our chart shows, range from about 
$1450 to about $2650, depending on 
the size of the city. On the other hand, 
the Research Bureau of the N.E.A. adds, 
the average (mean) salaries in all cities 
above 2,500 in 1938-39 were: 

Elementary schools 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 

The median salaries are somewhat 
more than the mean salaries. The median 
figure indicates the point which divides 
the teachers concerned in two groups 
of exactly equal numbers. There are 
apparently more than half of the teach- 
ers making more than the mean figure. 
The average is brought down by the 
exceptionally low salaries paid to a 
minority of teachers. 

Another point to be made, as a matter 
of local pride, is that the amount a 
community or state spends on its schools 
is no true index of its interest in educa- 
tion. Pupils must consider how much 
a state is able to spend. If states are 
rated by the proportion of their poten- 
tial tax-income spent on schools, it will 
be seen that the states spending the 
least in cash are making the greatest 
efforts to sustain their schools. In view 
of their low income, these states can not 
wore spend more on education un- 
es they obtain grants through federal 
taxation. 

For their own guidance, teachers may 
be interested in the report by Dr. Paul 
Mort, Federal Aid for Education, pub- 
lished three years ago by Columbia. 
This book is not an argument for fed- 
eral aid. It is an analysis of the means 
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by which the costs of education may be 
equitably shared, so as to provide equal 
educational opportunity to all children. 
The distribution, arranged on a scientific 
basis, is a bookkeeping transaction 
which effectively would release the 
schools from the bugaboo of a central- 
ized dictatorship. This book was re- 
viewed in the Teachers Edition of Sep- 
tember 19 and 26, 1936. 


Baltic business 
(P. 13-S) 

There are a few details of back- 
ground on the Baltic Sea which pupils 
may find enlightening, in addition to 
those included in our social studies 
pages. We submit them, herewith. 

Norway, Sweden and Denmark all 
have progressive governments that seek 
“the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people.” Cooperative movements 
and democratic methods are strong in 
these nations. The governments also 
step in and compete with business when 
it becomes monopolistic. Sweden, which 
is the most industrial, has a strong labor 
movement. Norway’s important fisheries 
are efficiently managed, while Denmark 
has well-organized marketing systems to 
aid the farmers sell their products. 
Neither German Nazis or Russian Com- 
munism are looked upon with any favor 
in Scandinavia. Swedes, Norwegians 
and Danes believe in government by 
and for the people. They want no dic- 
tator ordering them around. 








LETTER-BOX 


Invitation to Debate 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Won't you refute this in your columns? 
In an article in the Friends Intelligencer of 
August 9, William H. Shoemaker, head of 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures at the University of Kansas, writes: 

“It is sad but true that the public schools 
throughout the country, wih few exceptions, 
are not only no better than they were a gen- 
eration ago, but far inferior. The inferiority 
of public instruction is no accident but the 
direct, although perhaps unforeseen result of 
educational theories now bearing their un- 
matured fruit. Children have been encour- 
aged . . . not to work hard, either in the 
mastery of what seems to them dull and 
elusive problems or in their own self-disci- 
pline . . . Most high school graduates of 
today ii. comparison with their parents at the 
same educational level a generation ago, are 
pitifully ignorant, mentally undisciplined, and 
incompetent in many matters formerly con- 
sidered elementary—such as, for example, the 
writing of simple but coherent and intelligible 
English prose . . . Many subjects . . . repre- 
sent a bitter burlesque if not a dangerous 
perversion of education . . . boys and girls 
of today have been deluded and cheated.” 

W. J. Paul. 





SAPLINGS, 1939 


A LIMITED EDITION 


Only 250 copies, each one numbered. 
Order a copy for your English class- 
room. The cream of the crop of short 
stories, poetry, sketches, essays sent 
to Scholastic Awards. Saplings will 
prove a constant guide and lasting 
inspiration to your young authors. 


PRICE: $2.00 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, O. 


COMMENCEMENT ws 
INVITATIONS Engraved 


To meet your exact requirements. 
Send for our new 1940 assortment 
of samples 
HARTER PUB. CO., 2044 E. 71 St., Cleve., O. 























The 1940 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 
is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 





Please send 


for your | 
copy today 








7 rp ACH ERS EASY MONEY FOR g 
CLASS TREASURIES +)’ 
Here's a wonderful plan that has helped hundreds of 
schools raise $50 to $100 quickly, easily for class 
projects. Your class can do it, too, re as easily! Send 
TODAY for the Thomas Terry School Plan with pac’ 
containing complete information. No experience—no 
obligation to you. y ; 
Thomas Terry Studios, $90, Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 





An inspirational guide 
for improving student 
Personality Quotients. 
Personality in the lives 
of the great—Toscanini, 
Madame Curie; person- 
ality in  job-finding; 
“That Old Inferiority 
Complex,” etc. Personality quizzes and 
scorecards. 32 Pages. 

20 or more, 15c ea.; 10 to 20, 20¢ 
Single copies, 25c 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It’s a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


It appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all—the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. It tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another \"Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST. SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 

ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 











OFF the PRESS 


Pedestrian Protection. 1939. American Auto- 
mobile Association. Washington, D. C. 
90 pp. Paper. 50c. 

The suggestions for reducing pedestrian 
accidents ought to help school administrators 
further to reduce the accidents of children. 
The percentage of accidents affecting children 
has already been reduced from over forty to 
ten per cent. It is sometimes a question, how- 
ever, whether these safety devices are intro- 
duced for the convenience of the pedestrian 
or the motorist. There should be equal con- 
sideration of the rights of both. 


America’s Road to Now, by Charles H. Cole- 
man and Edgar B. Wesley. D. C. Heath 
& Co. Boston. 1939. $1.76. 


This new history text for seventh or eighth 
grades gives a sharp focus upon present times, 
yet traces the history of America from the 
coming of the Nofsemen up to 1939. Socio- 
economic aspects of American life are em- 
phasized—housing, labor, food. Considerable 
attention is given to inventions, occupation, 
business and industry, booms and depressions, 
agriculture and commerce. Causes and effects 
of wars are given much more emphasis then 
military events. 

The well-chosen illustrative materials in- 
clude drawings by Charles Child and a collec- 
tion of halftones at the back of the book 
which gives a photographic history of the 
nation. A workbook is being prepared to 
accompany the text. 


Our Use of the Land, by Ayers Brinser and 
Ward Shepard. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1939. $1.40. 

This volume presents information and il- 
lustrative material about problems of land 
use that should enable the reader to make 
wiser decisions regarding programs of land- 
use management. The government is shown 
in action, working on the solution of this 
problem. Here it is hoped to show the dy- 
namic relation of the government to our 
people and the land. Emphasis is given to 
the need for better nation-wide and regional 
planning in order to conserve this most valu- 
able resource of the nation. 

Projects and debates are included with 
each chapter. The excellent bibliography on 
the various aspects of soil conservation is a 
valuable aid to study. 


Government Ownership of Railroads (De- 
bater’s Help Book, Volume VI). Compiled 
and Edited by Professor E. C. Buehler. 
1939. Noble and Noble. New York. $2.00. 

Complete Handbook on Government Owner- 
ship of Railroads, by J. Weston Welch. 


1939. Platform News. Portland, Me. Paper. 


$2.50. 

Intercollegiate Debates (Volume XX). Com- 
piled by E. R. Nichols. 1939. Noble and 
Noble. New York. $2.50. 

University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Edith 
M. Phelps. 1939. H. W. Wilson. New 
Yorks. $2.25. 


Government ownership of the railroads 
has been selected by the National University 


Extension Association as the official high 
school debate subject for the current school 
year, 1939-40. The first two of these books 
go into the pros and cons of railway owner. 
ship exclusively. The other two listed below 
also include briefs and outlines on other pub. 
lic controversies, such as the Sales Tax, La. 
bor Union, our Foreign Policy, and Arma. 
ments. The University Debaters’ Annual also 
takes up several other vital subjects: Unem.- 
ployment, Pump Priming, Public Health, and 
the American Press. 

Teachers whose pupils have had their in. 
terest in ra‘lway ownership whetted by the 
debate which appeared in our September 
25th issue will certainly find these additions 
to the subject helpful. 


The Heritage of America, edited by Henry 
Steele Commager and Allan Nevins. 1939, 
Little, Brown. Boston. $2.40. 1152 pp, 
Index. 

The first thing that strikes you about this 
book is its beautiful cover, an offset reproduc. 
tion in full color of the typical characters who 
have brightened the pages of our history: the 
sachem, the Pilgrim, the colonial, the fron- 
tiersman, the Dutch farm wife, the promoter, 
the immigrant laborer, the soldier, and the 
modern American. Appropriately, it is the 
frontiersman who holds the greatest allotment 
of space because he, more than any other, 
evolved the distinctive American character. 

The cover faithfully reflects the character 
of the contents. Selections from the writings 
of the personalities who have recorded Amer- 
ican history as they made it. Without ex- 
periencing the usual difficulties of selection, 
language, and spelling entailed in the study 
of documents, the reader is able to learn from 
his own words what Columbus found in 
America, how George Washington dealt with 
the French, and how an American Loyalist 
felt about independence. 

Arranged in chronological order, the eye 
witness reports and the selections from classi- 
cal historical narratives present a lively pic- 
ture of the Unite States. The book is not only 
a brilliant approach to history for advanced 
readers. It is also a literary treat. The se- 
lections are taken from the best prose stylists 
in our history, men and women with a bent 
for original phrasing and a zest for telling 
detail. It is such a good school book that an 
edition is being prepared also for the general 
trade. 


Educational Measures Before the 76th Con 
gress. First Session, 1939. By Ward W. 
Keesecker. U. S. Office of Education. Washe 
ington, D. C. Free. 


The government obliges us with a digest 
of the principal bills placed before Congress 
in the last session. Popular interest will dee 
termine which of these bills are favorably 
reported and voted upon by our Senators and 
Representatives. Complete copies of each of 
the bills represented in this list, in a digested 
form, may be obtained from the Senate of 
House Document Room. Citizens, do youf 
duty! 
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radi ] them especially, but they should not 
= Knowledge for W hat? ignore the long-time camsbhiodian 
‘ ° = . ae ‘ that if we have no civilization, we 
be Social Scientists Are Beginning to Question the shall have no jobs for anybody, least 
also Utility of Research That Is Not Applied in Action of all for educators.” 
an There you have the verdict of 
66 E are living in a world program for the reform of American W° prominent social historians. The 
in- \ ‘ / scene in which intelli- institutions, he concluded: doctors have rendered the diagnosis 
Pe gence must fight. If “If this brief summary of minimum and prescribed treatment. It is up 
rions democracy is in jeopardy, what does _ reforms proves at all terrifying, let to the patient to take the medicine, 
social science know or what can it those who are scared turn to Ger- however. 
find out that will help? If class lines many and Russia and find out if they We wonder how many teachers, 
enty are tightening and fascist tactics prefer conditions there to those studying in this magazine the ideals 
939, growing, what does the ivory tower of our noblest writers and the sober 
Pp. of ‘pure curiosity’ and ‘aloof objec- facts reported by our sociologists, 
tivity’ have that men can use? If our have discovered how the lessons 
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a institutions of laissez-faire individual- life of their community. We should 
~~ ism, does social science know how Bit rac like to know. We should like to be 
fron: to contrive other institutions that will _— able to report that in Dalton, Georgia, 
oter, unloose our rich resources and set 10 P Bayonet in Mandan, North Dakota, in Turtle 
| the million idle, frustrated men to work? Creek, Pennsylvania, or in Roswell, 
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acter ious about some of the things . . . that American dream. 
tings they find it convenient not to be cur- To be specific (and to avoid the 
_ ious about. We academic folk live sin the doctors inveigh against), we 
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from tual freedom. In such a world, we of equal educational opportunity, on 
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with intellectual curiosity,’ as a cloak for issue. ; 
_ expediency.” ; Our Social Studies section has in- 
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pic- classic analysis of the American social anges which Ih tlined. Th problems have been tackled on your 
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na reduced to insignificant proportions, sion. As a summary of general prin- these articles to do their benevolent 
and by constantly testing its utility in hu- ciples the authors leave little to be work? 
man affairs, something must be wrong desired. As a specific guide to what How’have the standards implicit 
with the thing we call social science. education must teach with respect to in our short stories affected the ethos 
- For human behavior and human in- solving our immediate social prob- Of the classroom? What efforts have 
res stitutions are the things the social Jems they offer us little or nothing. It been made to deal with propaganda 
dee Sciences are all about.” avails little to talk about the ‘abun- in the local press, theater, and radio 
pe A similar thought in more pungent dant life’ unless we know just what _ Stations, as a result of our series, 
of terms was expressed by Harry Elmer we must do to secure it . . . “What Makes You Think So? 
al Barnes in an address to the American “Our educators, even the most pro- How has the study of the news en- 
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your last summer. in saving their jobs and not in saving ests of their own community in the 
After outlining a comprehensive civilization, For this I do not blame present play of world forces? Has it 
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prompted boys to join the navy? Or 
to raise funds for China? Or to cam- 
paign for the county commissioners? 

In short, to what extent has the 
high school become a moving force 
in the world communty? We have 
heard a great deal about what the 
high schools ought to do. Now, aside 
from their strictly intramural affairs, 
we should like to hear what the high 
schools have done. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions for material con- 
tained in pages 1-10 and 27-36, common 
to all editions.) 


Guidance 
(P. 27) 

Many a shy and colorless girl may 
bloom, like Elizabeth Henry in this 
week’s story, without going so far as to 
win a loveliness contest. 

The principle, however, is to dis- 
cover loveliness wherever it may be, to 
find the light which so many girls seem 
almost willfully to hide under a bushel. 

Dozens of high schools in this country 
are providing courses in beauty culture, 
not to turn out competent manicurists 
and hair dressers but to teach every girl 
how to dress herself becomingly. It is 
not a matter of turning loose all the cos- 
metic resources of Hollywood to make 
a quince look like a peach. It is a mat- 
ter of working with the materials at 
hand, to make an ordinary orchard apple 
into a ripe and shining table apple. 

In many cases, the miracles that can 
be wrought with soap and water, comb 
and brush, and needle and thread would 
seem elementary. Nevertheless, there 
are many girls who ignore these funda- 
mentals, while they indulge in the 
gaudier effects to be had with rouge, 
jewelry, and silk. 

The major problem of guidance in this 
field is to avoid embarrassment to the 
pupil. One girl may urge another in a 
spirit of friendliness to alter her appear- 
ance. 

For a teacher to succeed in the same 
effort, the advice must also be given in 
a friendly manner. That also usually 
implies in confidence and in a lightly 
casual voice, rather than in dead earnest. 

Guidance teachers, incidentally, will 
be interested in the story on the Griffith 
Opportunity School of Denver, Colo- 
rado, published in the November issue 
of Fortune. If offers many courses to 
young and old. The one we like best is 
a prospective course to teach mother-in- 
laws how to make friends and influence 


people. 
Cartoon Study 
(P. 6) 


The cartoons this week are unusually 
stimulating. They do not explain a great 


2T 





deal, but they excite the curiosity of the 
reader. The following questions are sure 
to come to the pupil’s mind. How are 
they to be answered? 

Why is Hitler caught in the Russian 
bear trap? To maintain himself, does he 
depend or Russian neutrality and Rus- 
sia materials? Must he take orders from 
Stalin in order to continue to receive 
Russian supplies? What sort of influence 
is Stalin likely to exert on the Hitler 
regime? How can the Hitler regime be 
freed of the Russian influence? What 
are the aims of the Allies, the Nazis, and 
the Soviet Union? How do they conflict 
with each other? 

Which course of action is likely to 
prove least costly and most peaceful to 
the United States? How important is 
our foreign trade? How many men are 
likely to be employed or unemployed if 
we choose one course or the other? 
Exactly what is involved in either of 
these programs? (This question has been 
thoroughly covered in other issues of 
Scholastic this year.) Is our action one 
way or the other likely to swing the de- 
cision? Will the British triumph with 
our aid? Are they sure to lose if we do 
not help them? What can we do person- 
ally to defend our country’s interests? 

When reports contradict each other, 
what are we to believe? Should we shut 
our eyes to the German reports? Should 
we close our ears to British propaganda? 
Can we get the truth from our own 
newspapers? 

What do the Allies and the Nazis want 
each other to do? Why do they feel that 
war is preferable to accepting terms 
which are the conditions for ending hos- 
tilities? Why do they choose to live in 
an atmosphere of tension and bitterness 
—on the edge of a volcano—rather than 
establish conditions which would make 
international relations fairly peaceful? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 
tures in the common sections.) 


Analysis 
(P. 13-S) 

Let pupils check the followig list of 
factors. If they increase distribution 
costs, the pupils may mark them U. If 
they lower distribution costs, pupils may 
mark them D. 

Service charges, D 

Extra selling, U 

Numerous small trading centers, U 

Restricted services, D 

Consumer education, D 

Education for distributors, D 

Cost accountiag, D 

Business inefliciency, U 

Competitive costs, U 

Returned purchases, U 

Customer complaints, U 

Price fixing, U 

Informative labels, D 

Advertising, Both 





Reading for Keeps 
(P. 11-S) 

There are quite a good man 
dates of one sort or another in the 
story of Turkey. Perhaps the follow. 
ing exercise will help pupils keep 
them straight. Let pupils arrange 
in chronological order, with approx- 
imate dates, the following events in 
Turkish history. 

Assault on Vienna 

Independence of Bulgaria 

Proclamation of Rumanian Kingdom 

Austria regains Hungary 

Conquest of Constantinople 

Greek War for independence 

Crimean War 

Proclamation of Kingdom of Greece 

Rebellion of Young Turks 

Britain’s attack on the Dardanelles 

Ataturk’s attempt to organize his op- 

position 

Greek invasion of Turkey 

Russo-Turkish War 


Stereotypes 
(P. 18-S) 

There is a danger that pupils with 
a strong emotional bent for pacifism 
will suffer as much from the illusion 
that an army is evil as others now 
suffer from the illusion that it is 
glorious. It is important that pupils 
take a realistic view about military 
work. 

1. It is as much a stereotype to look 
upon war as dreary as it is to look upon 
it as glorious. War is an aspect of life. 
As an aspect of life it is many-sided. 
Death may not be an adventure, but 
life surely is. And if it is an adventure 
to live for a good cause, it is also an 
adventure to fight for that caus». Per- 
haps the causes most of us live and fight 
for are illusory, but even so, it is a far 
more healthful mental attitude to regard 
life as an adventure rather than as a 
dreary chore. 

2. If war does not make men gods, 
neither does it make men—at least not 
all men—beasts. The experiences of war, 
like the experiences of peace, can be 
degrading. But it does not follow that 
the good qualities wihch lie in every 
man must be abandoned simply because 
a state of hostilities exists. 

3. Every victory—whether of war or 
peace—requires the teamwork of many 
men. But there is a danger that this 
thought may prompt one to say, “Im 
doing my share. Let the others do as 
much as I.” Every enterprise requires 
men to set an example, to Jead the others 
by their superior virtue. It is a tragedy 
when, in any society, this example is 
not generally prominent. The men who 
set such an example are truly heroes 
and deserve their honors. In honoring 
them, we honor ourselves. 


4. Many of the trappings of the mili- 
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tary are plain tomfoolery. But so is the 
flower in the buttonhole of the civilian. 
In fact, it is too bad that peace-time 
activities are not garnished with more 
of this palatable foolery. It might make 
the work of the elevator operator, the 
telephone girl, and the accountant seem 
less deadening. Once one grants that 
a military force is a social necessity, then 
one must concede that the gold braid 
and the tin swords are psychologically 
useful and necessary. And it would seem 
that a society which must defend its 
privileges and properties by force must 
grant that the army is a social necessity. 


ENGLISH 


(Pp. 22-E and 24-E) 
(Covering material in pages 19-E to 


26-E, as well as other English features - 


in the common sections.) 


Reading for Meaning 

Let pupils check the sentence 
which most accurately summarizes 
the excellent advice of Miss Van de 
Water to beginning writers. 


We all hope to have our work pub- 
lished. 

Find something we have not found. 

I hope to save you from wasting your 
time. 

The danger of using trite phrases is 
great. 

Not every sigh means a broken heart. 


The following sentence appears 
in the Kreymborg article: 


“Frost is continually disappointed in 
students who mimic him instead of find- 
ing themselves.” 

Let pupils say whether that sen- 


tense has the same meaning as any 
of the following. 


The pupils of Robert Frost make fun 
of him. 


Robert Frost tries to teach how to 
find themselves when they are lost in 
the woods. 


None of Frost’s ‘students has ever 
pleased him. Instead they imitate his 
voice and gestures, to the amusement 


of all. 

Instead of expressing their own 
thoughts and personality in their writ- 
ing, the pupils of Robert Frost echo the 
ideas and the poetic manner of their 
teacher, much to his disappointment. 


Journalism 


An ingenious device to provide jour- 
ae —_ with sound business train- 
ing through a school paper activity has 
been devised by the Hat Style dene 
of New York. Reports from schools in- 
dicate that the announcement of this 
activity, which appeared in the Sep- 


- 
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tember 25th issue of Scholastic, has 
been taken to the bosom of the high 
school publication staffs. In brief, the 
procedure is as follows: A pupil pre- 
pares an advertisement on fall hat styles 
favored by high school pupils. Then a 
local merchant is shown the ad and in- 
vited to use the copy to advertise his 
own wares in the school paper. Prizes 
are offered both for advertisements of 
boys’ hats and for advertisements of 
girls’ hats. They are distributed both 


to the pupils preparing the advertise- 
ment and to the paper which publishes 
the advertisement. To obtain a prize, 
the pupil must submit copies of the 
paper containing the advertisement. 
They may submit as many different ad- 
vertisements as they like. The best ad- 
vertisements will be awarded the prizes. 
The closing date for submitting ad- 
vertisements is December 31, 1939. 
Mail to Hat Style Council, Suite 19, 
250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 





Education Question Box 


The following answers to frequently asked 
questions on educational topics have been 
prepared by the staff of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and are used by their 
courtesy. 


QUESTION: What are activity programs in 
schools? 


REPLY: “Activity programs” are a develop- 
ment in modern education in which the child 
learns by doing things that conform to his 
own interests and natural capacities under the 
direction and guidance of the teacher. In 
such programs the child sets out to solve a 
problem, to make something, to carry out 
a research, to help his fellows organize some- 
thing—in short, to do something with a pur- 
pose of his own, usually working together 
with a group of his fellows. 

Education research has found that children 
learn and develop best by doing, that they 
need first-hand experience with all phases 
of their environment, that the learning of 
children has a logic of its own which does not 
fall into the traditional schocl subject pat- 
terns, that a school activity which does not 
conform reasonably well to the child’s natural 
way of growth induces emotional difficulties 
which may prevent many learnings, or dis- 
tort his whole attitude towards the world. 
“Activity programs” recognize these things; 
they make children interested in learning and 
eager to extend their knowledge. The nearer 
such school activities represent all the ac- 
tivities which people carry on in the com- 
munity outside the school, the better the 
child’s education. 


QUESTION: Are children of high intelligence 
usually more developed physically for their 
age than children of less intelligence? 


REPLY: Yes, studies of this subject have found 
that children who are above the average in 
intelligence are also usually above the aver- 
age in physical development. 

There are numerous exceptions to this, but 
in general the brightest child in any age 
group is likely to be the most accelerated in 
physical development. 


QUESTION: What is the proportion of col- 
lege graduates to non-graduates in this coun- 
try? 


REPLY: Government estimates indicate that 
3% of the country’s adult population has 
gtaduated from college and that 4% more 
has attended some college. 


QUESTION: Is it harmful for a boy to con- 
tinue singing while his voice is changing dur- 
ing adolescence? 


REPLY: No, not if he has not misused his 
voice in pre-adolescence. If he has misused 
his voice, then a rest for as long as the 
breaking” period in speech continues is ad- 
visable unless he can obtain expert training. 
Great harm to the voice can result from in- 
correct singing during the period of change. 


QUESTION: How many students are enrolled 
in private schools and colleges? 


REPLY: The latest complete figures show that 
there were 2,271,387 pupils in private el- 
ementary schools in 1936, 415,131 in private 
secondary schools, and 594,096 in private in- 
stitutions of higher learning—a total of 
3,280,614. These figures include parochial 
schools. 

This was slightly over 12% of the enroll- 
ment in public schools and universities. 
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The End of the Isolated Schoolroom 


Films Bring the Whole World to Class 


By J. E. HANSEN 


HE isolated schoolroom must go. If modern youth 

is to be trained to cope with the demands of mod- 

ern society, our schools must be as up-to-the-min- 
ute as the world beyond,their doors. One of the major 
objectives of present-day educational training is to pro- 
vide youth with a rich fund of experience gained under 
the direction of sympathetic teachers. If learning is to 
be carried over into new and real situations, it must con- 
sist of rich and well-rounded concepts. Does the teach- 
ing in our traditional schools meet these requirements? 
Does it efficiently transfer training from class situations 
to life situations? Much is being done in our schools to 
make training more adequately prepare boys and girls to 
take their places in our highly complex society; but our 
educational leaders have been slow to accept and utilize 
modern devices, including the many audio-visual aids 
that are begging to be used. 

Such aids to learning as the motion picture, the pro- 
jected still picture, the school journey, and the school 
museum demonstrated long ago their ability to give 
youth a rich background of experience. Such a back- 
ground is necessary for effective thinking and for finding 
the solution to many problems which confront the high 
school student. Effective thinking is not likely to occur 
in the traditional classroom, isolated and insulated as it 
so often is from the world of reality. 

During the past fifteen or sixteen years, it has been 
scientifically proved that pupils taught with the aid of 
the motion picture learn more in a given period than 





A “still” from a picture named “School,” which acquaints 
renee and students with the new methods being evolved 
Y progressive education. Courtesy of Walter O. Gutlohn, 
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pupils denied this aid. Movies are one of the most effec- 
tive devices in shaping the attitudes and ideals of our 
children and youth. As a motivating agency, the photo- 
play has no peer. For confirmation of these statements, 
the reader is referred to such studies as those directed by 
Wood and Freeman!, Knowlton and Tilton?, Hansen’, 
Clark*, Rulon®, Arnspiger®, and to the Payne Fund 
Studies’. 


The person who has not kept abreast of production in 
the last few years will be amazed at the wealth of teach- 
ing materials available for most branches of the curricu- 
lum in the form of motion pictures, lantern slides, film 
strips, etc. Hundreds of motion pictures are to be had 
for the asking in the fields of industrial and physical 
geography. In human geography, the screen can take 
us to every corner of the globe and permit us to live 
vicariously with almost all the peoples who inhabit it. 


(Continued on page 11-T) 
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Young Holland going to school—a sight that was once re- 
served for travelers. Today the film from which the 
“still” was drawn brings Holland to class. Courtesy, Erpi. 
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How County Cook Does It 


One County Cooperates 
By Noble J. Puffer 


Cook County Superintendent of Schools 


“ UDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION” is not a new 
Aw Successful teachers have long used 
charts, pictures, and illustrations to impress 
certain vital points upon students. Without hearing, 
of course, classroom instruction would be limited to sign 
language and visual methods. Commercial advertisers 
have reached their public through bill-boards, display 
signs, and printed advertising. The results have proved 
that the public does see, read, and act upon these visual 
reminders. The radio, growing by leaps and bounds, has 
demonstrated conclusively the power of information 
brought through hearing. 

Recent developments in audio-visual education have 
made applicable to the classroom sound practices of 
instruction developed through observation and research. 

The use of silent teaching films has grown steadily, 
encouraged by such pioneer work as that of the Eastman 
Foundation. Recent developments in commercial sound 
pictures have enlarged possibilities of effective classroom 
instruction by supplementing good silent pictures with 
interpretation through sound. Today the quality of such 
films is unusually high. There are, of course, other visual 
aids which must not be disregarded——our modern map 
series for social science and charts for physical science. 
Laboratory equipment is also related to visual instruc- 
tion. 

I shall limit this discussion to the use of silent and 
sound motion pictures. Since the cost of projectors is 
well within the reach of almost every school system, this 
is the question: how may a school secure silent and sound 
films to supplement classroom instruction? 

Various companies have competent producers film 
motion pictures of the manufacture of their product, for 
advertising. These usually contain a minimum of adver- 
tising and are available with no charge except transpor- 
tation. However, there is great need for other educa- 
tional material which only teachers can produce. 
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Noble J. Puffer, Superintendent of Cook County’s Schools 
—an active promoter of cooperation for visual education, 


The type of film I refer to may be found in the Yale 
Historical Series, the Eastman Class Room Teaching 
Films, and the Erpi Sound Classroom Films. 

There are some rental libraries through which school 
boards may make available to their teachers and pupils 
a wide variety of teaching films for a nominal service 
charge. Since the cost of ownership is too high for 
smaller schools, they make use of some rental system, 
privately or cooperatively controlled. 

The cooperative system in St. Louis County, Missouri 
has proved efficient and practical. Another cooperative 
type is that established in Cook County by the Audio 
Visual Council, working with the County Superintendent 
of Schools. Directed and operated by school people, it 
is organized and incorporated on a non-profit basis. The 
Chairman of the Board of Directors is William J. Hamil- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois, one 
of the largest school systems in the county. Working 
with two other school representatives in cooperation 
with the County Superintendent of Schools, the Com- 
mittee, after a careful preliminary survey, recommended 
the organization of the Cook County Council on Audio- 
Visual Education. The Committee further recommend- 
ed: “Visual Education shall include all types of visual 
aids in the classroom, such as maps, charts, globes, pie- 
tures, stereotypes, lantern slides, film strips, motion pic- 
tures, models and museum species.” 

The Council will have completed two years of opera- 
tion on January 1, 1940. It has an Executive Secretary, 
Kirby Ambler, who helps promote the use of audio- 
visual materials and assists schools in employing them 
properly. 

Public elementary and high schools are eligible for 
membership on an annual service charge basis. In re- 
turn they own cooperatively all films in the library. 

At the end of the first semester, 38% of the pupils in 
the elementary schools and 15% in the high schools were 
receiving the benefits of this service. The response indi- 
cates the schools’ desire for such supplementary aid. At 
the close of one year, 42% of the elementary school 
pupils and 39% of the high school pupils were receiving 
benefits. 

The Cook County Council plan provides for the reten- 
tion of films for three full teaching days. One additional 
day is allowed for pre-view by teachers; another is allot- 
ted to the distributing source. 

The author feels strongly that in preparing their bud- 
gets all school boards should make ample provision for 
the inclusion of audio-visual materials. Educational 
films have a specific recognized function if properly 
integrated with text materials. They enrich the expei- 
ence of the child, clarify abstract data, and make the 
learning process far more interesting. 

We in education can no longer disregard the import: 
ance of visual instruction in elementary and high schoo) 

(Concluded on page 9-T) 
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lovember 20. The author is Alex. Jardine, Director of Visua 
for Evansville Public Schools, Indiana. 
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Films and Human Relations 
By Alice V. Keliher 


Commission on Human Relations, Progressive Education Association 


to detect among teachers and superintendents a 
feeling of profound pessimism about the value of 
their jobs. And at times it does seem difficult to hold 
on to one’s faith in education in the face of the catas- 
trophic negative behavior being unleashed on a world- 
wide scale. However, as we look back through the cycles 
of years, we find a consistent record of the triumph of 
reason over sheer force. We find it most clearly in the 
physical and biological sciences, but we also find it in 
the history of human relationships. Those societies that 
have survived and in which civilization has increased 
are those that have built on the best human qualities and 
the broadest use of reason as the instrument of change. 
In the physical sciences, we human beings have slowly 
won our way from a feeling of sheer helplessness in the 
face of gigantic natural forces to the kind of knowledge 
that makes prediction and prevention possible. Heat 
and cold, wind and calm, flood and drought are more 
and more coming to be controllable as we learn more 
about what causes them and what we can do about them. 
In the same way plagues, epidemics, diseases, and hu- 
man disabilities of all kinds have slowly been brought 
under control. No longer do we feel ourselves manipu- 
lated by the whimsical hand of “Fate” when a typhoid 
epidemic strikes. We have immediate curative meas- 
ures to use and we also have been able to find the causes 
and push toward their elimination. 

These have been colossal achievements in the history 
of man and there is no reason to suppose that man is 
incapable of comparable achievements in the conduct 
of his human relationships. For example, as we study 
human behavior, we realize that any moment of a human 
life has a history. We know that the deprivations, frus- 
trations, starvations, and degradations of childhood and 
youth re-appear in the man. When we read Henderson's 
accounts of Hitler, when we study John Gunther's por- 
trayal of the personality of this dictator, we see very 
clearly the distortions of this man’s childhood and youth 
reappearing in all the viciousness of his present regime. 
We see, too, deprivations and degrading elements suf- 
fered by the German people in the past 25 years. Thus 
we see past trends shaping present events. The present 
world situation was predictable. Many asiute observers 
have predicted all along, and several years ahead, the 
course of events in Europe. There are logical sequences 
of events from causes to outbreaks in human behavior. 
Knowledge of these probable sequences gives us power 
to remove the causes and thus to reduce the outbreaks of 
anti-social behavior. Therefore, this is a time not for 
pessimism but for redoubled efforts to carry on a realistic 
job of education in human relations in our schools. We 
in the United States must make full use of what we know 
about human behavior because now more than ever it 
is our obligation to take leadership in preserving sanity 
and culture for the world. 


Tes are pretty discouraging times. It is easy 
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Such films as Captains Courageous, La Maternelle, Family 


Affair, and others foeus attention on the child’s behavior 
problems. From Captains Courageous. Courtesy M. G. M. 


The Commission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association is now working in its fifth 
year to help teachers and students build the kind of 
insight and understanding that will be needed if we are 
to preserve and promote the humane elements in our 
society. We have published and will continue to pub- 
lish books that deal with the urgent problems of human 
life today.* The Commission has also gone into the 
vaults of the motion picture producers and has culled 
from them a series of excerpts known as the Human 
Relations Series of Films. These pictures have been 
carefully selected by the Commission to illustrate key 
situations in the human relations of our society. Pictures 
like Alice Adams, Captains Courageous, Cradle Song, 
Educating Father, Family Affair, La Maternelle, Wed- 
nesday’s Child, and Your Uncle Dudley are vital illustra- 
tions of types of adjustment that children must make 
within their family situations and the problems that 
arise from aberrations and difficulties in family life. 
Through the study of pictures like these it is possible to 
trace the causes of behavior in children and youth that 
may express themselves in delinquency, aggression, run- 
ning away, or even willingness to make war on others. 
Pictures like Big House, Black Legion, Border Town, 
Dead End, The Davil Is a Sissy, Fury, I Am a Fugitive, 
Zola, and Wild Boys of the Road offer us a living and 
well documented examples of situations within our own 
system that call forth negative behavior and add fuel 
to the hatred and injustice which stand in the way of the 
realization of our great potentialities. Pictures like 
Cavalcade, Broken Lullaby, Last of the Pagans, and 
White Angel illustrate more directly the problems of war- 
fare, with intimations of their causes. 

These pictures provide a central focus for the group 

* Life and Growth, Thicker Than Water,-Do Adolescents Need Parents, 
The Family Past and Present, Literature as Exploration, all published by 


D. Appleton-Century. Coming—The Psychology of Human Relations, The 
Family in Our Times. 
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Ee seat fey te 
Pictures like Dead End, above, lead students to consider 
crime as a problem, to see possibilities of it in their own 
lives, and to seek solutions. Courtesy of United Artists. 


that makes it possible for teacher and students to have 
shared the same experience and to have reacted to hu- 
man emotion and feeling. This reacting to human feel- 
ing is imperative if we are really to come to an era of 
understanding. We have acted too long as though emo- 
tions could be ruled out of the educational process. We 
now know that much of what we have thought unman- 
ageable about human behavior, much of what we 
thought controlled by forces outside ourselves, lies in 
the emotional behavior of the individual. We now know, 
too, that we can remove the causes for much of the ex- 
pression of negative feeling that leads to delinquency, 
crime, cruelty, and hostility. 


These insights are well within the grasp of our high 


school students. The Commission has hundreds of rec- 
ords of discussions by young people 14 years and up in 
which they reveal remarkable capacity for insight into 
and understanding of human behavior. The following 
discussion comes from a group of students living in the 
worst slum areas in Harlem. Their comments are part 
of a discussion following the showing of The Devil Is a 
Sissy. We have italicized comments that deserve espec- 
ial attention: 

Boy: “I think the young boy of 14 or 15 starts out in 
life like that, say in this area in Harlem, poor; he sees 
something he likes and his parents can't give it to him; 
he can't get a job and his only alternative is to steal it, 
and if he wants it bad enough he will do anything to 

et it. 

Boy: “Well, it seems to me if the parents had a better 
understanding of the children...” 

Boy: “In this case I don't think it was that. It was 
just that they wanted to steal.” 

Boy: “You think that gangs are composed of boys that 
are naturally bad?” 

Boy: “No.” 

Boy: “Then why are gangs organized?” 

Boy: “Well, for a form of recreation; they get together 
and shoot dice, and play in a clubhouse. Big gangs all 
started out when they were children; they began going 
around together shooting dice, and some of them make 
money on it, and they see how easy it is to get, and they 
want more money, then they want clothes, and then a 
car, and so they organize in a bigger way, and say they 
can get what they want that way. They organize; they 
all stick together, and yet they don’t trust each other 
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because each one knows each is a thief or murderer oy 
whatever they are. But when they first start off I don't 
think they really mean to become what they do. But 
they want so many things that they can’t have, and when 
they start to get some things this way, why, they just 
go on and try to get more.” 

Boy: “But the penalty, they don’t understand what 
that can mean—they don't understand it—it is usually 
lack of education, but they feel everyone is all against 
them, the whole world, when they can’t have anythin 
they want, and they see they have to fight for anything 
they want—like the father saying over and over how he 
had to fight in the war, going over the top, and he wanted 
to treat the boy in the same way—beating the boy all 
the time, and the kid sees he must fight in life for every- 
thing.” 

Boy: “Doesn't giving a beating make the boy hate his 
father?” 

Boy: “You do it over again just to spite the father. 
And just like pride, it is really selfish, you hide behind 
it: it is really an escape to get out of something.” 

Boy: “Well, take the boys around my block—the older 
boys, they're sort of their ideal of the block; they dress 
flashily and smoke and such things, and we smaller kids 
figure we'd like to be like them, and so I started to smoke, 
too, to be like them. My tather caught me and whipped 
me. After a while when I grew older I happened to 
realize they were just a bunch of fools. But many of 
the kids on our block, they took after the older kids. So 
I say the example of the older fellows makes them that 
way. They think they can become successful gang lead- 
ers and admired like the others. They're not naturally 
criminal-minded, but under the influence of the tough 
guys in the neighborhood they’re led to it.” 

Boy: “Then it’s not human nature?” 


Boy: “I won't say for sure. I don’t think anyone is 
inclined to be bad. It’s mostly due to the influence 
around them and the environment.” 

Boy: “I agree with him. They're not really born bad. 
It's from bad company, that’s all. They start in that 
way at first. They see the other boys get away with it 
and think they can, too.” 

Boy: “But suppose that in time the slums will be re- 
moved—I suppose they will be—suppose in fifty years 
the slums will be removed. Do you think there will be 
as big a crime wave as there is now? It will be in some 
way lessened, I believe—but it will take a long time 
before people get it out of them. The children now 
under bad influence will be grown up then and theyll 
be doing the things they're learning now, and so on with 
the ones that are children during say the next 50 years. 
They learned bad things and they will have money, and 
the kids figure it pays to steal, and sometimes they have 
to do it, and they influence their children, and in that 
way I think it will take a long time even is the slums will 
be removed before crime will become as rare as—tell, it 
will be like a disease and will be treated as such, where- 
as now it isn’t. It’s punished. It’s more or less such an 
epidemic of crimes—that’s what crime is; that’s bad. 

High school students all over the country have Te 
acted in similar terms to these films that bring them 
“slices of life” around which they may focus the insights 
they have gleaned from their own experience and from 
the more humane and tolerant elements of our society 
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in which they, as adolescents more recently come into 
the adult world, still believe. Let us underwrite this 
belief as the only real hope of enduring peace and let 
us devote many more hours to the effort to understand 
the workings of man even if it means fewer hours de- 
voted to printed monuments of the past. 

The Commission is pleased to announce that the Hu- 
man Relations Series of Films is now available for rental 
to schools and other educational institutions. There 
are carefully prepared study guides that provide docu- 
mentary evidence about the pictures, give quotations 
from pertinent source materials, and offer suggestions 
for further study. A catalog of the pictures may be 
secured from the Commission on Human Relations, In- 
ternational Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Mr. James Mitchell, formerly of Francis W. Parker 
School in Chicago, is available to aid in planning, use, 
and discussion problems with which help may be 
seeded. 

During the coming school year the Commission will 
from time to time announce results of the experimental 
uses to which the films have been put. We are quite 
optimistic about the capacity of our young people to 
understand human behavior. If we support their in- 
sight, we may find in this generation those who can do 
for human relations and the control of human events 
what Pasteur and Lister did for the control of human 
disease. 

(Editorial Note: It should be remembered by those interest- 
ed that the complete photoplays mentioned ‘n Miss Keliher’s 
article are not available through the Commission on Human 


Relations. The films available are short pictures culled from 
the full-length photoplays.) 











How County Cook Does It 


(Concluded from page 6-T) 


curricula. In Cook County, we have found a need for 
this material and have attempted to meet this need eco- 
nomically and soundly. The acceptance by our schools 
of this service indicates that it is practical, economial 
and feasible. Already new contracts for the audio-visual 
council indicate a large increase in the number of schools 
serviced. 


The plan put into operation here can be worked out in 
other metropolitan areas. It requires only that school 
people desire to cooperate to establish and maintain the 
plan we have found feasible in Cook County. 


RADIO NEWS SCHEDULES 


News broadcasts are almost as unsettled as the well- 
known European situation. However, the following 
recommended schedules appear to be fairly stable. 


Kaltenborn, M, W, F, 6:30 p.m. CBS. 
News from Europe, M, Tu, W, Th, F, S, 8:00 a.m. CBS, 


with Elmer Davis. 


Calling America, Su, 6:00 p.m., MBS, Pearson and Allen. 
— Gram Swing, M, Tu, W, Th, F, 10:00 p.m. 


The NBC networks offer news bulletins at various 
hours throughout the day. Their commentators are 
Gabriel Heatter, Lowell Thomas, and Edwin C. Hill, 
quite a trio, 
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Sizes and prices for every school 
in the complete new group of 





There’s something distinctly 
new in modern schools these 
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A SCHOOL FAVORITE 


This RCAVictor Portable Recorder 
MI-12701 is popularin schools from 
coast to coast. It comes in an attrac- 
tive gray carrying case — may be 
carried from room to room easily. 
Records at speed of 78 r.p.m. and 
is delivered to you complete with 
Amplifier, Visual Indicator Meter 
and famous Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. It immediately replays the 
records it makes. 








days. It’s the RCA Victor 
Recorder. And as one principal 
said recently, “Schools have been 
quick to purchase the RCA Victor 
Recorder because its advantages 
to the school are not only nu- 
merous—but as easy to see as the 
nose on your face!” 

Just as the RCA Victor Re- 
corder itself offers many excellent 
advantages, so too, do RCA Re- 
cording Discs. These discs pro- 
vide a high standard of perform- 
ance. They record sound with 
exceptional fidelity, are warp-re- 
sisting, and may be used with any 


Recorder. Prices range from 25¢ 
to $2.00. 

These outstanding new record- 
ing discs are available in two 
types. The de luxe type has an 
aluminum base, comes in five 
standard sizes—6’’, 8’’, 10’, 12’ 
and 16’. The economy type has 
a specially treated metal core, 
comes in 6’ and 8” sizes. 

All discs, of course, have blank 
labels for you to fill in when re- 

-cordings are made. For further 
details visit your RCA Victor 
dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment 
Trademark ‘RCA Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., 


RCA Manufactur- ational 
CAM 


ing Co., Inc., 
Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America. 
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THESE FREE 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOGS 


(16 mm. sound and silent) 


CONTAIN .- 


complete descriptions 
and rental prices on— 


813 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


1945 


ENTERTAINING SHORTS 


427 


FULL LENGTH FEATURES 


This large library of 16 mm. motion 
pictures will help you plan your pro- 
grams for the coming year. Many 
films on every subject offer you an 
unlimited choice. And every one a 
“proven picture” used by accredited 
schools everywhere. To help you get 
newer and better films—we add 
many new releases to this library 


every month. 


WRITE TODAY 


To DEPT. S 4 FOR YOUR CATALOGS 


234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass 





NEW [6mm FILMS 





THE ORANGE GROWER—one-reel in- 
structional sound film describing the loca- 
tion of citrus growing activities, and telling 
the story of a typical orange grower and his 
family in their efforts to raise and harvest 
their crops—one of the experiences other- 
wise unobtainable without extensive study 
and travel. Accompanying Handbook out- 
lines study activities. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Erpi. 


A-B-C OF POTTERY MAKING—one-reel 
silent film demonstrating the construction 
of a small clay bowl by the coil method. 
Produced at the University of Southern 
California College of Architecture and Fine 
Arts and distributed on a purchase basis 
through Bailey Film Service. 


ANTI-FREEZE, A STORY OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC RESEARCH—+<wo-reel sound in- 
dustrial film produced by March of Time 
for the National Carbon Company. It is a 
photographic record of how the company 
conducts its scientific research. Of interest 
to science students. Available without charge 
through the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. 


WITH THESE WEAPONS — THE 
STORY OF SYPHILIS—one-reel sound 
motion picture employing documentary and 
dramatic techniques to present briefly and 
effectively the facts about syphilis. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 


NORWAY—one-reel silent travelogue show- 
ing North Cape, fishing near the midnight 
sun, a fjord village, the City of Trondheim, 
Bergen fisheries, stave churches and archi- 
tecture of the Hanseatic League period. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis 
through Gutlohn. 


SWEDEN—one-reel silent travelogue por- 
traying life in rural and urban Sweden. 
Agricultural scenes and views of Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. Available on a purchase 
or rental basis through Gutlohn. 


GRAND ILLUSION—ten-reel sound feature 
depicting the !ife of French army officers in 
a German prison camp, including their 
many attempts at escape and the psycho- 
logical effects of war on different indi- 
viduals. The picture was awarded first prize 
by the National Board of Review as the 
best film of 1938. French dialogue with 
English superimposed titles. Rentals may 
be arranged through Gutlohn. 


BROADSTROKE DRAWING—a film for 
Art Instruction—two reels silent and one 
reel sound. This animated lesson in draw- 
ing technique has been highly commended 
by the American Council of Education and 
by the Association of School Film Libraries. 
The film was produced by Spot Film Pro- 
duction, Inc., and is available for rental or 
purchase. 


THE MIDDLETON FAMILY AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR—a five- 
reel sound industrial film in color spon- 
sored by Westinghouse Electric and Mant- 
facturing Company for the purpose of dem- 


onstrating facts and evidence that there are 
endless opportunities for young people ig 
American industry operating by American 
principles. 16mm. prints will be available 
around January, 1940, to schools through 
the nation-wide facilities of Modern Talk. 
ing Pictures Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


Distributors Mentioned 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave. 
nue, Long Island City, N. Y.; Bailey Film Ser. 
vice, 1651 Cosmo Street, Hollywood, Califor. 
nia; YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y., 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 351 Turk Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; American Social Hygiene Association, 
Inc., 374 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Walter O, 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Spot Film Production, Inc., 339 E, 
48th St., New York, N. Y. 





IN FOCUS 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL FILM 
LIBRARIES, 9 Roekefeller Plaza, N. Y, 
C., announces 16mm. school rights to 
ten new March of Time releases for sale 
to members of the Association only. 


FILM STRIP: “Madame Curie and the 
Story of Radium” is now available in 
a silent film strip which may be pro- 
jected by delineascope or stereopticon 
machine, or by any glass slide projec- 
tor equipped with special attachment 
for running film strips. Without charge, 
through Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Welfare Division, 1 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


SLIDE FILM: “The Life of Helen Kel- 
ler,” developed by the Better Vision In- 
stitute of New York with Miss Keller’s 
cooperation. The. film is made up of 100 
photos, accompanied by an electrical 
transcription which includes a message 
spoken by Miss Keller. Available with- 
out cost through any ethical eyesight 
specialist. 


NEW M. P. COURSES: Growth of in- 
terest in audio-visual education is evi- 
dent from the number of courses on the 
subject this year. Kenneth F. Space, 
Ernest L. Cox, and Dr. Frederic M. 
Thrasher are giving courses at Columbia 
University. In cooperation with Colum- 
bia, the New York City Museum of Mod- 
ern Art offers a course by Iris Barry, 
Curator of the Museum. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON AU- 
DIO-VISUAL EDUCATION: For the 
third successive year, the Southern Con- 
ference will hold its regular fall meets 
ing at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
November 16, 17, and 18. 
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EDUCATIONAL — INSTITUTIONS— NOTICE 
We are specializing in 
Church, School, Educational and Religious Films 


English and Foreign Editions in 
RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, POLISH and SPANISH 


16 SOUND 35 


SILENT 
M. COLOR MM. 


Whether you are new in this field or a regular user 
you will receive our fullest co-operation at all- 
times in the usage of motion pictures in your 


_ RENTALS—OUTRIGHT SALES- 
BUDGE LANS 
Write us today, stating fullest details of your 
requirements, enclosing a self-stamped addressed 
envelope 
VERMONT FILM SERVICE, 248 West St., Rutland, Vt. 











16 THEATRICAL 35 
M.M. NON-THEATRICAL M.M. 
Sound and Silent Pictures for 

Particular Purposes in the School 

PATRIOTIC @ CLASSROOM e 

HEALTH @ SCIENCE @ 

RELIGIOUS @ ENTERTAINMENT e 

FOREIGN @® MISCELLANEOUS e 

Distribution, Exhibitions and Laboratory Service 
For All Types of Visual Education. 

Send Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Stating 
Fully Details of Your Requirements. 


FILM BOOKING’S 


716 FEDERAL ST. TROY, N. Y. 


RE 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
tADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway . Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 
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Rap10-...- MAT 
wey TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


IS THE STAZJONERY OF THE SCREEN 
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HUNDREDS OF 


FREE FILMS 


Available—Including 


MARCH OF TIME’S 


“ANTI-FREEZE—A STORY OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH” 
(Write for Catalog) 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 MADISON AVE, 19S. LA SALLE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
351 TURK ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO 











“THE AMERICAN WAY” 


16 mm. sound film on Constitutional Rights 
“WAR IN EUROPE” 
16 mm. newsreel on European situation 
Write for free sound or silent catalogue 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 EAST FIRST ST., WICHITA, KANSAS 
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End of Isolated Schools 
(Continued from page 5-T) 
There are motion pictures, lantern slides, 
and flat pictures for the study of history. 
An excellent series of photoplays on 
American history is available for use in 
any schools that request it. Nearly every 
historically important event that has 
taken place during the past quarter of a 
century has been recorded photographi- 
cally, and can be secured in the form of 

stills or motion pictures. 

In the fields of government, econom- 
ics, sociology, and human relations, 
there is a wealth of pictorial material, 
including a series of March of Time 
sound films, now available to all schools 
equipped to use them. 

Nature study might prove somewhat 
artificial if it were limited to the study 
of pictures. But, as a supplement to 
nature itself, the picture has no equal. 
A study of the many pictures dealing 
with plant and animal life will convince 
one that this medium can present nat- 
ural mysteries which would othérwise 
never be revealed. Animated drawing, 
double exposure, time lapse, slow mo- 
tion, etc., work the miracles. 

More than a hundred excellent mo- 
tion pictures and thousands of lantern 
slides and filmstrips have been produced 
in recent years to illuminate the fields of 
health, physiology, anatomy, biology, 
elementary science, chemistry, and 
physics. 

In view of the proven value of these 
teaching aids, school officials cannot af- 
ford to neglect the chance to make them 
available to students in their care. And, 
if the materials are there for the using, 
teachers cannot afford to ignore them. 
But school officials often excuse their 
failure to provide such modern aids by 
saying that teachers will not use them, 
or do not know how to use them; a 
statement that is mere subterfuge, since 
neither interpretation is warranted un- 
less the teachers have had an opportu- 
nity to try. On the other hand, teachers 
will state that principals, superintend- 
ents, or school boards will not provide 
the necessary funds to purchase equip- 
ment. Although there may be some 
justification for this charge, most teach- 
ers will be able to secure the funds if 
they can prove to their officials that 
the materials will be used intelligently 
and effectively. 

Many of our larger city school sys- 
tems have built up libraries of motion 
pictures, lantern slides and other aids 
to be distributed to schools upon re- 
quest. It is only a question of time 
until such visual aid libraries will be 
maintained in all our larger school sys- 
tems, 

In many states, central motion pic- 
ture and lantern slide libraries are estab- 
lished as a university extension service 


(Concluded on next page) 





1938-9 MONOGRAM 


Feature Films 
IN 16 MM. SOUND 


BAREFOOT BOY 
With Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae 
Jones, Ralph Morgan, Claire Wind- 


sor. > 4 
UNDER THE BIG TOP 


Thrills of the circus, with Marjorie 
Main, Anne Nagel, Jack La Rue. 


* 


TAILSPIN TOMMY in 
“MYSTERY PLANE” 
From the famous comic strip, with 
John Trent. * 


STARLIGHT OVER TEXAS 
Featuring Tex Ritter, famous sing- 
ing cowboy. * 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. WONG 
With Boris Karloff, supported by 
Grant Withers, Dorothy Tree, Craig 


Reynolds. 
AND 16 OTHER “HIT” FEATURES 


x *k * 
RECENT TIMELY RELEASES: 
WILLIAM TELL 


Thrilling, dramatic account of a na- 
tion’s struggle for freedom. 7 reels, 


* 


POLAND 
As created since the first World War, 
* 1 reel. 


THE SAAR 
Showing the strategic industrial im- 
portance of this region in the current 














Send for catalog of over 1500 
Educational and Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale. 


=o ee 
WALTER O. 


GUTLOMN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th ST. pept. ns-30 New York 


























or as a direct service of the board of 
education. The University of Wiscon- 
sin has rendered such a service for a 
number of years through its Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. The Wisconsin film 
library is constantly growing. At present 
it contains approximately 1000 subjects 
and between 2600 and 2800 reels. 40% 
of these are sound films; the rest are 
silent. Schools may secure them for a 
very reasonable service charge. The 
Wisconsin Bureau also carries on a pro- 
gram of training for teachers-in-service 
through summer school courses, confer- 
ences, etc., and offers advisory service 
to local school systems in the planning 
of their visual instruction programs. The 
staff carries on a motion picture pro- 
duction program in its photostatic labor- 
atory, which is, incidentally, the official 
University photostatic laboratory. 

Throughout the country a few county 
film libraries have been established, and 
such libraries should be encouraged. 
Encouragement should be given, too, for 
the founding of film libraries in state 
departments and universities; and it 
would be well to organize branch librar- 
ies at strategic centers to supplement 
University and state department collec- 
tions. 

Individual schools should form their 
own libraries whenever possible; but, 
for the vast majority of small cities, vil- 








STUDIDISC 


Classroom 
Recordings 


DPMATizATIONS of the Classics, 

presented in a practical and 
convenient medium. Not off-the- 
air-recordings of radio programs. 
Studidiscs are prepared exclusive- 
ly and especially for use in high 
school classrooms. 


THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SERIES 


includes Hamlet, Macbeth, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Tale of Two 
Cities, Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, 
Evangeline, Treasure Island, She 
Stoops To Conquer, Lancelot and 
Elaine, Gareth and Lynette, A 
Christmas Carol—and many oth- 
ers. 


ORIGINAL U. 8S. HISTORY 
SERIES 
includes Drafting The Constitu- 
tion, Patrick Henry, Paul Revere. 
Written especially for Studidisc by 
Marquis James. This series illus- 
trates the founding of American 
and helps the student 
to understand world problems of 
vy. 


THE COMPLETE STUDIDISC 
LIBRARY of 34 records is now 
gue at $59.50. Studidiscs may 

purchased individually at 
$2.00 per record or $19.00 in 
Albums of ten. 





Write for list of subjects now 
available. 


STUDIDISC 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 








lages, and rural schools, branch libraries 
will be the first solution. The fact that 
this type of service is new does not make 
it less urgent. Motion pictures and 
other visual aids are as important to a 
modern program as textbooks and refer- 
ence books. 

Visual. instruction can best be pro- 
moted along these lines: teacher train- 
ing, the building of various sources of 
visual material for the classroom, and 
the providing of proper building and 
classroom facilities for the efficient use 
of all these modern aids to learning. A 
program of this scope requires the co- 
operation of teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and boards of education; but 
the enrichment of modern teaching 
which it promises is well worth the 
effort. 

(Mr. Hansen is Chief of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin and President of 
the Department of Education of the 
National Education Association. ) 











A FEW OF THE COMMENTS 


On Our First “Sight and Sound 
Section” 


6“ ITHOUT question you are on the 
right track. Introducing this feature 
in Scholastic is showing an intelligent and 
helpful understanding of the needs of English 
teachers and of future trends.” (signed) Max 
J. Herzberg, Chairman, Radio Committee, 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


“I am very much impressed with the excel- 
lent job being done in the ‘Sight and Sound 
Section.’ Unusual insight into the practical 
problems in the field has been shown in the 
editing. The listings of films, recordings, and 
radio programs are superior to other such 
published lists. Altogether it ‘is excellently 
planned and executed.” (signed) Paul C. 
Reed, Director, Department of Visual and 
Radio Education, Rochester, New York. 


“May I congratulate you on the general ex- 
cellence of the audio-visual department.” 
(signed) Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Director, 
Motion Picture Project of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, Washington, D. C. 


“You are to be congratulated on instituting 
a department in Scholastic devoted to the use 
of visual and audio tools of communication. 
We trust you will keep it on the high plane 
you have set in your first issue, for this field 
is in need of publicity that will reach all 
teachers and not a special group.” (signed) 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director of Visual In- 
struction, Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. . 


“Of particular interest is your new department, 
‘Sight and Sound.’ I have called it to the 
attention of our Board of Education and their 
enthusiastic response augurs well for an aug- 
mented, visual education program in our 
schools. It is my sincere hope that your new 
department will continue to be as inspiring 
as its initial appearance. I believe it has ex- 
cellent merit and fills a real need for concrete 








RECORDINGS 


UIDANCE teachers should be 
delighted to learn that RCA 
Victor has issued records which en- 
able them to give any prospective 
music student the Seashore tests of 
musical aptitudes. There are two sets 
of records. Each set tests for sensitiy- 
ity to pitch, loudness, time, timbre, 
rhythm, and tonal memory. Six rec- 
ords, a manual, and 200 test blanks 
list at $9.00. The Seashore tests have 
long been a standard with psycholog- 
ical laboratories. 

Schools which intend to test their 
radio and phonograph equipment 
seriously before purchasing, follow- 
ing the advice of the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning, may 
be interested in the Victor technical 
purpose records. There are 27 of 
them, each designed for a different 
type of test. 

For the drama department, Victor 
issues 44 different sound-effect rec- 
ords, anything from a crying baby to 
an auto shifting gears. The complete 
set is $50, Individual records are 
$1.50. 

Intercontinental Audio-Video has 
released 24 additional Studidisc class- 
room recordings. Studidisc Library 
now offers 34-double face 12-inch re- 
cordings, 78 r.p.m., suitable for any 
phonograph. Its literature series re- 
creates works of Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Dickens, Longfellow, Goldsmith, 
and other English staples. Network 
talent is used. 

Marquis James, Pulitzer Prize biog- 
rapher, has prepared a history class 
series for Studidisc. Democracy pro- 
grams can use his version of the draft- 
ing of the Constitution and the events 
before. Complete Studidisc Library 
of 34 records is on sale at $59.50. One 
record is $2.00. Albums of ten are 
$19. 

A new way of recording and re- 
producing transcriptions has come up 
at NBC. The “RCA-NBC Orthacous- 
tic Recording System” claims a new 
high fidelity quality, less distortion 
in high frequencies, less surface 
noise, natural speech tone, and great- 
er fidelity in music reproduction. It 
developed from television experi- 
ments with sound transmission in ul- 
tra-high frequencies. 














suggestions to educators seeking aid in of- 
ganizing a worthwhile program of visual edu- 
cation.” (signed) Herbert A. Falk, Superm- 
sendent of Schools, Sayville, Long Island. 
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FAREWELL TO STATIC 
Pristine MODULATION (FM) is a phrase 


hard to remember. But you will remember it. In 
a few months, it will be as familiar to you as tele- 
vwion or electricity. It is a new kind of radio. 

The inventor is Major Edwin H. Armstrong, professor 
at Columbia, where he studied under Pupin. Author of 
the superheterodyne circuit, Armstrong is the greatest 
name in radio since Marconi. 

For years, Major Armstrong has been trying to elimi- 
nate static from broadcasting. - He has succeeded be- 
yond his expectations. 

FM is a wholly new type of broadcasting. Your old 
sets can not pick it up. The present stations can not 
send it out. 

FM equipment is now being manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric, Stromberg Carlson, and others. 

Three stations are now broadcasting on regular sched- 
ules. Station W2AMW, Major Armstrong’s station in 
Alpine, N. J., broadcasts the programs of WQXR and 
the Columbia Network. Station WIXOJ of the Yankee 
Network at Paxton, Mass., broadcasts the Yankee Net- 
work programs, the Mutual Programs and the NBC Blue 
Network. Station WIXPW at Meriden, Conn., carries 
the Columbia programs. 

GE, Bell Telephone, NBC, Stations WQXR and WOR 
have undertaken to build experimental stations. Some 
fifteen other stations throughout the country have been 
granted construction permits and others are applying 
for them. And now the Yankee Network has announced 
that it has filed an application with the F.C.C. to build 
a 50 kilowatt FM station in New York and a 5 kilowatt 
station atop Mt. Washington, N. H. It states that it is 
prepared to furnish a regular broadcast service because 
FM “has long since passed out of the experimental 
stage.” There are no further technical problems—the 
forces of nature are licked; as soon as the human prob- 
lem is overcome the system will spread across the land. 

What does FM have to offer? First of all, it has a 
remarkably clear and life-like tone. It captures all over- 
tones and undertones, without distortion. We said, no 
static. We mean, NO STATIC! And no hum, either. 
Reception is perfect even in a thunderstorm. 

Second, broadcasting equipment costs as little as 
$20,000. And it can operate on no more power than you 
need for a night lamp. © 

Third, it eliminates overlapping between stations. It 
is possible for over 50 different broadcasters to operate 
in a single city. Two stations may use the same channel 
without hashing each other's programs. If your receiver 
is midway between them, you may hear one or the other 
but never both. The chief advantages to the listener 
will be a wide choice of programs and perfect sound 
transmission. 

What effect will FM have upon the present installa- 
tions? FM travels about 100 miles. It can be picked 
up and relayed across the continent in a chain of 30 
stations. This system offers a great saving in the money 
and effort required to connect the present stations by 
means of telephone lines, 
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L. to R., Dr. W. G. R. Baker of GE; Major Armstrong, inventor 
of FM; Franklin Doolittle, of Station WDRC; and Joseph 
Lederer hear an FM radio in Lederer’s Bridgeport store. 


The system was first demonstrated publicly to the 
Institute of Radio Engineers in 1935. Last summer, the 
government Teserved 13 channels in the high frequency 
belts for FM broadcasting and 25 more for FM research. 
Broadcasting equipment is now for sale to anyone who 
obtains a permit from the Federal Radio Commission. 
How many stations will be licensed it is difficult to say. 
Production of receiving sets should soon reach a point 
where unit costs will be low. The present bottom-price 
sets list at $59.50. 

People may defer buying the sets, of course, until FM 
stations offer satisfactory programs. And on the other 
hand FM stations may not have the money to present 
first class programs until they are assured of a satisfac- 
tory audience. 

Meanwhile, 75 million dollars worth of transmitting 
equipment and 40 million receiving sets are providing 
fairly satisfactory radio service. But then, so did the 
Model T Ford provide fairly satisfactory service. It is 
anybody’s guess how long inertia and other factors will 
maintain the present broadcasting methods. They may 
possibly endure 15 or 20 more years. 

_ What effect will FM have upon programs? The danger 
of a monopoly over the air is dead forever. The listener 
may have a choice of 50 or more programs. The only 
limit to the number of stations will be the public capacity 
to support them. Only those stations which attract a 
solid and loyal audience will be able to remain in opera- 
tion. Even a subsidized station will not broadcast long 
to bare benches. Those that win a following will be 
kept on their toes by the competition. Each station will 
probably aim at a particular audience. The listener will 
know which stations offer chamber music, history les- 
sons, news bulletins, classical dramas, comedy, Orson 
Welles, or advice to mothers. Possibly, each station 
will plug away with the same type of material all day, 
for its own particular audience, in the city areas at least. 

In rural districts, listeners will have the pleasure of 
hearing broadcasts of a purely local nature, in addition 
to the variety programs sent out from the towns. FM in 
the country will supplant that grand institution, the 
party telephone line. 

What will be the effect on schools? Since January 26, 

(Concluded on page 16-T) 
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SUNDAYS 
Yoichi Hiraoka 
8:00-8:30 a.m. 
The light classics are played so skill- 
fully by this master of the xylophone 
that people are known to rise early on 
Sunday morning for no other reason 
than to hear him. 


News from Abroad CBS 
9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Telephone news from Berlin, London, 
and Paris. Elmer Davis rounds it out 
in New York. 


Wings over Jordan CBS 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 
Sermons by outstanding Negro leaders 
and songs by a Negro choir of thiriy- 
five voices. 


March of Games CBS 
11:00-11:30 a.m. 

Youngsters of junior and senior grade 
levels play song games, word games, 
and quiz games. Different grade levels 
are used on different weeks. Prizes of 
a Britannica, Jr. Encyclopedia are given 
listeners for jingles. 


On Your Job 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
Nov. 5, “The Boss Has it soft” (Of- 
fice); Nov. 12, “Tunnel Man,” (Under- 
ground Construction); Nov. 19, “The 
Right Gang” (CCC Camp); Nov. 26, 
“Beauty Runs Deep” (Beauty Parlor). 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


Pilgrimage of Poetry 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 
Nov. 5, Philip Freneau; Nov. 12, 
Joyce Kilmer; Nov. 19, Walt Whitman; 
Nov. 26, John Bannister Tabb. Readings 
by Ted Malone. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Nov. 5, Marlowe’s “Edward II;” Nov. 
12, “Romeo and Juliet;” Nov. 19, “Much 
Ado About Nothing;” Nov. 26, “Mac- 


beth;” Dec. 3, Jonson’s “Volpone.” 





RADIO SUBS FOR READING 


The New York State Education 
Department has decided that, in 
place of supplementary reading 
in social studies, reqnired by the 
schools, pupils may substitute 
radio programs. If a student hears 
at least ten radio programs, such 
as the Town Meeting of the Air, 
and writes a report of each pro- 
gram satisfactory to the teacher, 
he will be credited with the equiva- 
lent of 100 pages of supplement- 
ary reading. 

How many other schools are do- 
ing something like this? Let us 
know. We'd like to tell the rest 
of the schools. Write us the names 
of the programs you approve as 
English or Social Studies material. 











RADIO 


PROGRAMS 





Democracy in Action CBS 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Nov. 5, “United States Trade Comes 
of Age.” Scientific steps in regulation 
of our commerce with other nations. 
Programs on health, social security, and 
labor will follow the trade series. Study 
aids free from the office of education. 


University of Chicago NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Faculty members and guest speakers 
informally huddle over weighty prob- 
lems. Their chats are models of how 
to maintain a balance in controversy. 


Philharmonic-Symphony CBS 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 

John Barbirolli conducts this fine 

group of musicians, and Deems Taylor 

supplies the intermission commentary. 


The World is Yours NBC Red 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Nov. 5, Germanna Ford, Crossroads 
of History; Nov. 12, The Great Apes; 
Nov. 19, Flying in Safety; Nov. 26, 
Our Debt to the Indians. Produced by 
the Office of Education, Smithsonian 
Institute, and the WPA. 


Calling America MBS 
6:00-6:30 p.m. 

Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, 
the Katzenjammer Kids of the Wash- 
ington news corps, two of the most in- 
dependent journalists of our time, pre- 
set a radio version of their syndicated 
news column, “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” with musical effects. 


MONDAYS 
Frontiers of Democracy CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 

Nov. 6, Health and Air Control; Nov. 
13, The Fight to Go Backward; Nov. 
20, The Machine that Picks Cotton; 
Nov. 27, Tomorrow’s Fuel. 


Adventures in Reading NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Nov. 6, Henry James; Nov. 13, Vir- 
ginia Woolf; Nov. 20, Goethe; Nov. 27, 
Thoreau. Dramatizations and readings. 
The readings come from a list prepared 
for junior high schools by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Interviews weekly with prominent 
scientists. The program is planned 
with the aid of Science Service, directed 
by Watson Davis. 

*Columbia School of the Air is repeated at vari- 


ous hours for the Pacific Coast. It is also heard at 
1:30 Central Time and 2:30 Mountain Time. 


Science On the March 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 
Dr. Forest Moulton, noted astrono- 
mer, describes the world as a scientist 
sees it. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science assists this 
program. 


NBC Red 


Youth Questions NBC Blue 
the Headlines 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 

Forum discussions by young people on 
world questions. Nov. 6, Milwaukee and 
St. Louis; Nov. 13, Dallas and New 
York, 


TUESDAYS 
Folk Music of America €Bs 
9:15-9:30 a.m.* 


Oct. 31, Sea Shanties; Nov. 14, Songs 
of the Gold Rush; Nov. 21, Forecastle 
Ballads; Nov. 28, Lumberjack Songs, 
Columbia is commissioning professional 
muscians to prepare orchestrations based 
upon the enduring American folk songs. 


All American Women NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Oct. 31, These Freedoms. Nov. 7, 
Women for Peace. Nov. 14, Women on 
the Land; Nov. 21, Women the Pro- 
viders; Nov. 28, Refugee Women. 
Sponsored jointly by the NBC Depart- 
ment of Women’s Activities and the Of- 
fice of Education. Jane Ashman writes 
the scripts. 


Story of the Song CBS 
4:00-4:30 p.m. 
History of the songs of many nations. 


Of Men and Books CBS 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 
Literary talks by John T. Frederick 
of the Medill School of Journalism. 


The Aldrich Family NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

The extremely human adventures of 
the Aldrich family, featuring Ezra Stone, 
the star of the high school stage comedy 
hit. On Tuesdays, you may as well set 
the dial for the Blue Network at 8:00 
and leave it there. 


Information, Please NBC Blue 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Anyone who can send in an accepta- 
ble question that will stump the savants 
on this program will now receive a set 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, courtesy 
of Canada Dry. 

Meet Edward Weeks 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 


The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
discusses books with their authors and 


NBC Blue 
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FOR THE MONTH 





readers. The Blue Network en Tuesday 
nights become the highbrow listening 


post. 
Kalten born Edits the News CBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
Kaltenborn’s ten commandments to 
news audiences are: 
1. Don’t forget lessons of last war. 
2. Don’t think one side is all right. 
. Don’t forget news censorship. 
. Don’t gamble on war at any time. 
. Don’t forget domestic problems, 
. Don’t forget Monroe Doctrine. 
. Don’t assume war is inevitable. 
. Don’t boil at belligerent tactics. 
. Don’t trust one way to peace. 
. Don’t forget peace is always best. 


WEDNESDAYS 
New Horizons CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 

Nov. 1, Spaniards Cross America; 
Nov. 8, Seven Cities of Cibola; Nov. 
15, Men Against the Rivers; Nov. 22, 
The Land of the Cod; Nov. 29, Canada 
Joins the Map. These are excellent back- 
ground for early American history. 


Music for Young Listeners NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Appreciation course for young peo- 
ple. Sponsored by the Toledo Museum 
of Art and the Junior League of Toledo. 


Highways to Health CBS 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 

Medical talks for plain people, pre- 
pared as a public health service by the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Nov. 
1, Consider Cancer; Nov. 8, Cancer 
and Education; Nov. 15, Desirable and 
Damaging Diet; Nov. 22, Ophthalmol- 
ogist, Oculist, Optometrist, and Op- 
tician. Recommended for health and 
social studies classes. 


Fred Allen NBC Red 
9:00-10:00 p.m. 

Like most comedy programs, this one 
shows the strain of striving for a laugh 
‘a minute, week after week, but, unlike 
most comedy programs, this one offers 
occasional flashes of wit and satire Which 
are in the best tradition of American 
humor. Fred Allen is the name. 


THURSDAYS 
Tales from Far and Near CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 

Nov.2, The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood by Howard Pyle; Nov. 9, 
One String Fiddle” by Erick Berry; 
Nov. 16, “The White Stag” by Kate 
Seredy; Nov. 30, “Look-See with Uncle 
Bill” by Will James. A grand story ses- 
sion. Note that it observes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Thanksgiving Day. 
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Ideas that Came True NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

With the aid of Dr. Rollo Reynolds 
of Columbia University, this program 
presents, in narrative and dramatic torm, 
the history of the development of the 
idea of democracy. It is a social science 
program in the popular style of the 
historical short story. Schools which are 
observing the pledge to inculcate 
democracy in the schools can assign no 
better listening program. Nov. 2, West- 
ward the Search for Liberty; Nov. 9, 
The Soldier and the Silver Peg; Nov. 16, 
The Quakers are Coming; Nov. 23, 
Along the Warrior's Trace; Nov. 30, 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes. 


Medicine in the News 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 
Dr. Bauer of the American Medical 
Association comments on current events 


in the Medical World. 


NBC Blue 


America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 
of the Air 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 

One of the really adult radio pro- 
grams. This draws distinguished speak- 
ers from many walks of life to present 
controversial opinions in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder manner. Then the audi- 
ence pitches in. The moderator, George 
V. Denny, is a perfect model for teach- 
ers who wish to observe how to handle 
hot issues. 


Columbia Workshop CBS 
10:00-10:30 p.m. 

This program of experimental radio 
drama has already produced a few 
classics, and more are bound to come. 
It is particularly recommended to stu- 
dents of drama and literature. 


Americans at Work CBS 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 

Documentary broadcast , composed 
of dramatizations of occupations and 
interviews with people engaged in them. 
Nov. 2, Automobile Dealer; Nov. 9, 
Interior Decorator; Nov. 16, Picture 
Magazine Worker; Nov. 23, Football 
Coach; Nov. 30, Cranberry Grower. 
Scripts are published by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at 10c; 
18 for a $1.00. 


FRIDAYS 
This Living World CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Nov. 3, Public Relief; Nov. 10, Pro- 
tecting the Nation’s Health; Nov. 17, 
Social Security; Dec. 1, Where We Live. 


NBC Blue 


Music Appreciation Hour 
: 2:30-3:00 p.m. 
Walter Damrosch conducts and com- 
ments, 


Torch of Progress NBC Red 
6:00-6:15 p.m. 

Dr. Griggs, noted lecturer, brings into 
focus the civilizations of preceding eras 
by portraying the people who have lived 
in successive epochs of culture. Nov. 3; 
India; Nov. 10, China; Nov. 17, Persia; 
Nov. 24, Palestine. 


Magic Waves 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 
Latest developments in radio science 
are dramatized and discussed by Dr. 
Orestes H. Caldwell, editor of Radio 
Today. 


Young Man with a Band CBS 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

A modern music program with a dif- 
ference. The careers of famous modern 
musicians are dramatized and_ their 
greatest musical moments are recreated 
by living players of exceptional talent. 
There will be no distinction drawn be- 
tween the popular and classical com- 
posers or performers. Good music is the 
standard here. If you listened last 
month, you heard Teddy Wilson, - 
formerly of Benny Goodman's trio, play 
a duet on the harpsichord with his 
teacher, Yella Pessl. 


_NBC Red 


Story behind the Headlines NBC Red 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 

With the cooperation of the American 
Historical Association, an outstanding 
foreign correspondent brings the radio 
audience a fuller understanding of the 
significace of news. Conducted by 
Cesar Saerchinger. 


SATURDAYS 
Bull Session CBS 
10:00-10:30 a.m. 
College boys talk it over, over the 
microphone. 


Bright Ideas Club 
10:30-11:00 a.m. 
Hobby program for young people, 


with the youngsters in the program. 


The Child Grows up NBC Blue 
10:45-11:00 a.m. 
Talks by Katherine Lenroot, head of 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
(Concluded on page 16-S) 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Time. 
See your papers for program 
changes and special features, 
This schedule is expected to con- 
tinue through the month of No- 
vember. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on _ the 
Red chain; NBC Blue, National on 
the Blue; MBS, Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 
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LOCAL STATIONS 


The University of Texas has built a 
new $20,000 radio studio, created a 
bureau of research in radio education, 
and appointed J. Howard Lumpkin as 
radio program director. Programs will 
go out over commercial stations. .. . 
WKAR, Michigan State College, sends 
out biology lessons for high schools each 
Wednesday at 1:45. Lesson outlines 
are available free to classrooms listening 
in. . .. WKRC, Cincinnati, at 550 kilo- 
cycles, has joined the Mutual Network. 
It was formerly with Columbia. .. . 
WMCA will have exclusive broadcasts 
of Columbia’s football games at home. 
. . . The University of Arizona is spon- 
soring seven programs by way of the 
Arizona Broadcasting Company and the 
Arizona Network. Calling Arizona! on 


’ 


Frid, at 6:00 p.m. (Arizona time) is 
heard on KTAR, KVOA, KTUC, and 
KOY. . .. WQXR, New York, provides 
news comments by the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor at 10:45 a.m., except on 
Sunday. . . . WEW, of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, a Jesuit college, rejects the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters’ rule 
to sell no time for controversial speakers, 
on grounds of free speech. Father 
Coughlin will continue to be heard over 
that station. The Civil Liberties Union 
backs the NAB, saying, “This is wholly 
in the interest of free speech. It puts 
people without money on precisely the 
same footing as people with it.” ... 
Foreign language students without short 
wave sets practice listening on WBNG 
in New York. Local stations provide 
programs in Italian, Polish, Spanish, 
German, and Yiddish. No Chinese... . 





Radio Programs 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


The President CBS 
10:45-11:30 a.m. 

President Roosevelt is to be heard on 
Armistice Day as he speaks at Centennial 
and Founder’s Day observances, at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 
Country Journal CBS 

12:00-12:30 p.m. 

Charles Stookey summarizes the 
week’s farm news. Also guest speakers 
and rural musics. 


American Education Forum NBC Blue 
12 :00-12:15 p.m. 

Dr. Grayson Kefauver, of Stanford, 
con? cts discussions of problems and 
experiments in education, with the co- 
operation of the American Education 


Committee. 


Calling all Stamp Collectors NBC Red 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 

News of interest to stamp collectors, 

in cooperation with the national Federa- 


tion of Stamp Clubs. 


What's Art to Me? CBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
Dramatizations, lectures, and quizzes 
designed to demonstrate influence of art 
upon all aspects of life. I cooperation 
with the Museum of Modern Art. 


Art for Your Sake NBC Blue 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Dramatization of lives of great paint- 
ers by Dr. Bernard Meyers, in coopera- 
tion with the National Art Society. 


Symphony Orchestra NBC Blue 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 

Perhaps you heard the opening per- 
formance of the season, with the Richard 
Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan.” There 
was music played that night. Arturo 
Toscanini, of course, conducted. As 
contingent reading, look up Oscar Le- 
vant’s “Muisc in Aspic,” in Harpers last 
month, a musico-literary salad, in which 
he tells all, 
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Farewell to Static 
(Concluded from Page 13-T) 


1938, the Federal Communications 
Commission has allotted a place in 
the ultra-high frequency portion of 
the radio belt to non-profit broad- 
casters. There is room in this band 
for 1500 stations. It was expected 
that these bands would be used for 
broadcasting by the present method. 
This method is known as “amplitude 
modulation,” as distinct from “fre- 
quency modulation.” 

As in FM, the ultra-high frequency 
broadcasts on amplitude modulation 
require special transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets. Transmitters cost from 
$3500 to $9500, consuming either 100 
or 1,000 watts of power. As the range 
of these amplitude modulations sta- 
tions is limited to 15 miles, they are 
particularly well suited to local 
broadcasts. The city school systems 
of New York and Cleveland have 
both installed ultra-high frequency, 
using amplitude modulation. 

Unfortunately, while stations on 
these ultra-high frequencies are able 
to produce an unusually realistic 
tone, they are subject to static inter- 
ference hy automobile ignition sys- 
tems and electric razors. 

Under the rules by which the ultra- 
short wave band was set aside for 
non-commercial stations, schools may 
employ FM instead of the amplitude 
system, providing they apply for spe- 
cific permission. The possibilities for 
using local school-controlled radio 
stations in the educational system 
will be described in another article 
in this section next month, 





RADIO NEWS 


As an immediate result of a radio 
conference sponsored this month by the 
State Department of Education in Con- 
necticut, three principals decided to in. 
stall receiving apparatus in their schools, 
Supervisor of Adult Education, Robert 
C, Deming, is now looking forward to 
an inventory of the radio equipment, 
facilities, interests, and plans among all 
schools of the state. Nearly fifty edu- 
cators attended and participated in the 
conference, which discussed the prac- 
tial problems and the many Opportuni- 
ties in radio education, with the co- 
operation of W. D. Boutwell, of the Of- 
fice of Education; S. H. Evans of the 
National Committee on Education by 
Radio; Sterling Fisher, of CBS; and 
Franklin Dunham of NBC... . The 
N.E.A. will help CBS demonstrate its 
“School of the Air” under classroom con- 
ditions at the state conventions in Min- 
nesota, November 3rd, and in Missouri, 
November 17. ... All NBC study aids 
and scripts are now being printed and 
sold by Columbia University Press. Rea- 
son is: programs rank as commercials 
if NBC sells programs or student man- 
uals—even at a loss—for them, and the 
union asks extra money for commercial 
programs, It’s all right, though, if NBC 
has Columbia U. print these items. ... 
A phonetic typewriter, with 90 symbols 
on its bars, has been built to prepare 
the script for NBC’s “Handbook for 
Announcers and Speakers. The book 
will include a list of 15,000 words, fre- 
quently mispronounced or misused, 
which is about all that most people 
know. . . . “Radio Today” is the subject 
of a course given by the Extension Di- 
vision of Columbia this fall. Conductors, 
program directors, advertising directors, 
radio editors, sound technicians, and 
television directors, script writers, and 
performers will contribute to the 
course. . . . Radio students from NYU 
and Columbia sit through the Columbia 
Workshop rehearsals and performances 
as observers, from 11:00 a.m. to 10:30 
p-m. Hollywood productions of the 
Workshop attract a similar group on the 
Coast... . 24 New York City high 
schools serve as locations for the Co- 
lumbia School of the Air series, “This 
Living World.” Ten students from each 
school will participate in the discussions 
of current problems. . . . New Mexico 
and Louisiana Departments of Educa- 
tion have made the CBS School of the 
Air part of their official curriculum. 
These two states make a total of six on 
the list. .. . The FCC was peeved by 
intimations in the Fortune article that 
it lad impeded development of fre- 
quency modulation. Says the FCC, 
“Who, me?” eee 
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LESSON PLANS » TESTS — TEACHERS’ SECTION 





Teachers Against War 


By Dr. ALICE V. KELIHER 


Chairman, Commission on Human Relations 


S school was about to opea 
A this year, Europe declared 
war. 

This is a cruel and bitter coinci- 
dence. Cruel because this war has 
no front and the sturdy, hopeful 
bodies of children will shatter under 
bombs as readily as the tired, worn 
bodies of the old. Bitter because 
schools have failed in still another 
generation to develop in man the 
will or ability to settle disputes by 
peaceful means. 

True, this is a gigantic task, and 
one the schools could not do alone, 
but where else except in the insti- 
tutions of the home, the school and 
the church does the growing child 
learn the feelings and thoughts that 
lead later into acquiescence or ag- 
gression in war making? The school 
shares in this trinity of influence and 
must face squarely the responsibil- 
ity for the outcomes. 

Many of my generation of teach- 
ers will recall the propaganda of 
the war of 1914. The “Hun” was a 
sub-human creature who knew none 
of the finer qualities we possessed. 
His language was cut out of our 
school curricula. Atrocity stories and 
pictures made our adolescent blood 
run coid. We were deliberately 
taught to hate a whdle group of hu- 
man beings. 

Once in a while we came face to 
face with something we couldn't fit 
into that pattern. Here was our be- 
loved Schumann-Heink with sons on 
opposite sides of the conflict. Here 
was Fritz Kreisler with a saddened 
face and wounded leg continuing to 
play for us in spite of the indignities 
we heaped upon him. Surely these 


were not sub-humans. 


Recalls Teaching of Hate 
But we had been taught to hate 
and to vent our feelings toward our 
“enemy.” What more natural than 
that we should subscribe to a policy 
of punishment of the hated group 
rather than cure of the difficulties 
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that brought on the conflict? And 
eventual punishment of ourselves 
through the boomerang of our own 
stupidity? 

















Herblock in Pittsburgh Press 
Faces That Won’t Be Saved! 


This boomerang takes the form 
of millions of men in arms and mil- 
ions of civilians in immediate dan- 
ger of destruction, and of these com- 
bined millions, few know the rea- 
sons why they have embarked on the 
grim job of killing. 

We teachers face a difficult prob- 
lem, for we ourselves are subjected 
to the same subtle propaganda that 
reaches our students. But, by now, 
we should have learned wariness. 
And we should have learned the in- 
calculable value of free discussion 
seasoned with the facts we can lay 
our hands upon. 

We know, for example, the haz- 
ards of race superiority myths and 
should recognize them when they 
are turned on full blast. We know, 
too, the universal likenesses of hu- 
man beings, and should identify as 
readily with a German mother ter- 
rified of bombs from the air, as with 
a French one. Most important of all, 
we should be helping our students 
to be aware of the language upon 
which hatred rides. We must help 








). 


ACTIVITIES e READING 








them to see the relationship of words 
and war. 


Would Hear Short-Wave Radio 


We might start with our students 
by listening to short-wave broad- 
casts from different nations, espe- 
cially reports of the same news 
events. We might study the way 
news is presented to the people of 
a nation and the way the same na- 
tion relays that news especially for 
our ears. What words ring a bell 
with us? What words does the an- 
nouncer attack with ardor? How do 
we feel and of what do we think 
when we hear the words Hitler, Hit- 
lerism, Nazi, Encirclement, Appease- 
ment, Partition, Aggressor, Honor- 
able Peace, Crisis, Neutrality? Have 
we had our minds made up for us 
which meanings of these words we 
will accept? 

Our students should have many 
opportunities these days to ask and 
discuss these questions. 

Another fruitful study could well 
turn about England’s reported bar- 
rage of leaflets and Chamberlain's 
radio speech addressed to the Ger- 
man people. In some ways this ef- 
fort to reach the German people is 
encouraging, for it is at least a rec- 
ognition of the possible role of words 
(unfortunately not in direct discus- 
sion) at the beginning as well as 
at the end of a war. 

It is, perhaps in a dubious sense, 
the use of education as a means of 
resolving conflict. It is, at best, an 
attempt to state the British side of 
the issues upon which human be- 
ings intend to kill each other. 

We would do well to discuss with 
our students the possible motivation 
of these messages, the way they are 
worded and how they may be re- 
ceived by people already taught to 
give different meanings to the same 
words. 


Use of Movies Urged 


We should also make use of mo- 
tion pictures both to study propa- 
ganda carried by the movies and to 
study movies that show propaganda 
methods at work. The Comn:ission 
on Human Relations has a series 


of films edited from Hollywood pho- 
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toplays that can serve as a good basis 
for these latter discussions. For ex- 
ample, films like Fury, Zola and 
Black Legion illustrate the tech- 
niques which change people’s atti- 
tudes toward the extent and type 
of American participation in this 
war. A collection of scare heads and 
headlines would reveal much of 
which our students should be aware. 
We can get many other suggestions 
from the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 

The main thing is that we must 
play our roles more forcefully than 
ever before. We as teachers have a 
real part in the destinies of the gen- 
eration we are now teaching. Parents 
must realize this; must know that 
their sons and daughters are op- 
posed to the futile slaughter of hu- 
man beings in the name of war, and 
they must support those teachers 
who have the vision and courage to 
help our youth to turn the full light 
of their intelligence upon the prob- 
lems of their day. 


Reprinted by permission of The New 
York Times. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 1-12, and 29-40, common to all 
editions. ) 


MOTION PICTURES 

A peace film which happens also to be 
one of the finest movies ever made is 
“Grand Illusion,” directed by Jean Re- 
noir, made in Paris. It deals with the 
imprisonment and escape of a few pris- 
oncrs of the Germans during the hostil- 
ities of 1914-18. Even without the 
French dialogue and the English sub- 
titles, it is a moving and forceful state- 
ment of the case against war as an in- 
strument of diplomacy. This film, which 
has won and deserved all the honors 
that the public can bestow, is now avail- 
able to classrooms in 16 mm. sound 
film, 10 reels, 92 minutes, $25, through 
Garrison, 1600 Broadway, New York. 
Among those who have endorsed the 
film are The National Board of Review, 
the New York Board of Education, the 
Legion of Decency, and the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. 


KEEPING THE PEACE 
(P. 29) 

The idea of a federation of nations, 
advanced by Clarence K. Streit, must 
prevail against international anarchy if 
our world is not to break up into a host 
of independent, self-sufficient baronies, 
eternally at war with each other. 

In the British Emipre, the French 
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Empire, the Soviet Union, the German 
Reich, the Italian Empire, and the 
United States of America, we already 
have the evidence that it is possible for 
people of different cultural traditions to 
— the same government. And yet, 
each of these federations have weak- 
nesses which have permitted intramural 
strife to arise within them. 

To take our own country as an ex- 
ample, the Constitution, which would 
— to be a model for a federation 
of nations did not prevent Shays’ Re- 
bellion, the Whiskey Rebellion, the wars 
with the Indians, or the War Between 
the States. In our own time, it has not 
prevented strife in the gardens of Cali- 
fornia, in the steel towns of the Mid- 
west, nor in the cotton fields of the 
Lower Mississippi. 

To look abroad, the constitution of 
the British Empire has not succeeded 
in allaying unrest in India. The colo- 
nials of Africa have not enjoyed wholly 
peaceful relations with the government 
of France. The Tyroleans and Ethi- 
opians have their little differences with 
their Italian brothers. And both the 
Soviet Union and the Third Reich have 
had to purge their ranks of hostile ele- 
ments. 

Even such vaunted democracies as 
Sweden, Finland, and Switzerland have 
had powerful dissident groups within 
them. Each of these governments on 
occasion has had to call in the cops. 

The failure of these governments, 
however, does not mean that it is futile 
to seek a means for pacific relations. 
We can and do usually succeed in com- 
posing our differences. Otherwise, we 
should all be divorced, and there would 
be no more children in this world. The 
issue plainly before the class, and the 
rest of us, is: How can we encourage 
friendly relations between people? 

Pupils might begin this exercise on a 
personal scale. Let them rate them- 
selves on the following points. 

In making a request, do I say, a. “How 
would you like to. ..,” b. “Will you please 
one CC. LUMO O...° 

Is my voice commonly: a. cheerful and 
vigorous, b. low and weak, c. harsh and 
strained? 

Do I usually: a. try to reason things out; 
b. simply go along with the crowd; c. form 
snap judgments upon impulse or instinct? 

Do I feel: a. that things will turn out 
right if I keep on trying; b. lost and be- 
wildered; c. that the world has a grudge 
against me? 

Do my casual remarks aim: a. to please 
peorle; b. at nothing in particular; c. to tease 
or arouse people. 

Do I: a. listen to what other people have 
to say before I offer an answer; b. wait im- 
patientiy for other people to finish, so that 
I may speak my own mind; c. interrupt others 
while they are speaking? ' 

In introducing a new point of view into 


a discussion, do I say: What do you think 


of this? b. Hasut .: ured to you that .., 
c. Let me tell you this. 

In making a correction, do I say: a. Don’t 
you mean to say that... b. You know, the 
truth is .. .; c. You're dead wrong there. 

In stating a disagreement, do I say: a, 
Isn't it possible that . . . b. On the contrary 

. c. Frankly, I disagree. 

For every a, pupils score one; b is 
zero; c is minus one. 

Let pupils see if they can expand this 
list of verbal habits for improving per- 


sonal relations. 


ORAL EXERCISE 
(P. 11) 

The Saroyan story calls to mind a 
series that ran this year in The New 
Republic. It was called “Books that 
Changed our Minds.” The series re- 
viewed works that were all imposing 
and scholarly, writings by Freud, Pre- 
served Smith, Veblen, and others. These 
works all had changed the thinking of 
a generation of scholars to a consider- 
able degree. It is one of the blessings 
of youth that almost every book they 
pick up is likely to offer an intellectual 
surprise. .Each book, at least each good 
book, is an adventure in thinking which 
they are possibly as eager, and as shy, 
about as the young man in Saroyan’s 
story. Assigning the topic, “Books that 
Changed My Mind” as an oral theme 
may, in conjunction with. this story, 
break down that shyness. It is possible 
for youngsters to speak warmly about 
their literary experiences, once the 
sluice-gates are open. Since interpretive 
criticism is likely to be beyond a great 
many members of the class, perhaps 
these can be persuaded to read a few 
paragraphs from books which particu- 
larly impressed them. 

It might be a good idea, for the dura- 
tion of the semester, to set up a book ex- 
change in the class to which each pupil 
may contribute something from his per- 
sonal library. If the books are to be 
left unguarded in the classroom, how- 
ever, it may be best to padlock them. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 21-E to 28-E, as well as related 
material in the common sections.) 


Vocabulary 
(All pages ) 

The following war-time terms may 
be familiarly understood by most 
pupils. It is worth going over them, 
however, to determine whether all 
pupils know them well. Let pupils 
check the following sentences True 
or False, according to whether the 
words are used correctly. 

Because of the hysteria, there was the 
utmost freedom of discussion and a dis 
position to settle the conflict on reason- 
able terms. 
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As the nation mobilized, every man, 

woman, and child was assigned to a 

ific position and to definite duties 
for the duration of the war. 

Because of their smaller size, the 
bombers easily raced away from the 

suit planes. 

It is the hope of every neutral to go 
to the aid of England. 

Absolute neutrality is, of course, im- 

ssible. To refrain from helping either 

lligerent is, in effect, to give comfort 
to the aggressor. 

A pacifist believes it is wrong for 
nations to go to war, no matter what 
the provocation may be. 

During an embargo, it is forbidden 
for ships to leave or enter port without 
a convoy. 

Oil, cotton or wheat may not be listed 
as munitions, but they usually are re- 
arded as contraband, subject to seizure 
by either belligerent if they are directed 
to an enemy port. 

The cannon fired seven torpedoes 
every second. 

The planes shelled the town without 
respite. 

The submarine dropped a dozen 
bombs in order to mine the harbor. 

The Blitzkrieg continued for nearly 
ten years. 

The Maginot line fixed the boundary 
between France and Germany. 

The Westwall was designed to match 
the Great Wall of China. 

Every soldier in the army volunteered 
to be drafted. 

There would be no war if we had a 
code of international law. 

The soldiers fortified 
strongly in the blockade. 

The Boy Scouts pitched their tents 
at a Concentration Camp. 


themselves 


Symposium 
(All pages ) 

This entire issue is a symposium 
on war, although a few pages (31ff.) 
have been reserved specially for this 
literary form. Aside from weighing 
the diversity of opinion expressed by 
the authors of this issue, teachers and 
pupils should look carefully into their 
thought process. They might attempt 
to assess each author on the follow- 
ing points. 

On which of the following prem- 
ises does the author’s statement ap- 
pear to rest: 


The greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The greatest good for the majority of 
Americans, 

The preservation of the American 
Political and economic system. 

The belief that men, in the majority, 
wre inclined to act reasonably in their 
own best interests. 
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The belief that men act instinctively 
and emotionally, without regard to their 
general welfare. 

The belief that all war, all violence 
is wrong; that there has never been a 
good war nor a bad peace. 

The belief that there are good wars 
and bad wars. 

The belief that conflict, in greater 
or lesser degrees of violence, is the 
ordinary state of society, always has 
been, and always will be. 

There are other premises which a 
writer may assume before he begins 
a statement on the possibility of con- 
structing a permanent peace. The 
point for students to observe, how- 
ever, is that unless writers begin with 
the same assumptions, they are not 
speaking each others language. 
There is no possibility of their com- 
ing to an agreement or an under- 
standing. This may be illustrated by 
a story of a simple business transac- 
tion. Suppose a man asks a clerk 
for an all-wool sweater. The clerk 
shows him many sweaters, some of 
cashmere, some of vicuna, some of 
alpaca, some of lamb’s fleece. But 
the man rejects them all. By “all- 
wool” he meant a blend of 80% 
sheep’s wool and 20% cotton. The 
term meant something entirely dif- 
ferent to him and to the clerk. There 
was no way of their coming to an . 
understanding, except by trial and 
error, until both agreed on the defini- 
tion of “all-wool.” 


This confusion is quite evident in 
the vocabulary of many writers. They 
speak of terms like “democracy,” 
“law,” “justice,” and so on. These 
words all have meaning. But they 
mean different things to different 
people. Pupils should observe which 
of the speakers use terms which are 
most likely to mean the same to 
everyone. As a preliminary test, let 
pupils check the following terms, 


according to which have the most 
clearly defined and universally ac- 
cepted meanings, with a D. or S. 
D stands for different meanings, S 
for same meanings. 

peace, war, Hitler, Congress, fascism, 
communism, democracy, isolation, paci- 
fism, dictatorship, morality, honor, em- 
pires, equal opportunity, indemnity, 
transfer of territory, penalty, stability, 
international justice, anarchist, League 
of Nations, self-determination, free 
trade, civilization, autonomy, coopera- 
tion, natural resources, international po- 
lice, international courts, free speech, 
selt government, armaments, aggression, 
religious freedom, minorities, destruc- 
tion, armistice, social security, hostilities, 
kilometer, soixante-quinze, Garand rifle, 
battleship Renown, bayonet, the battle 
of Austerlitz. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 13-S to 20-S, and for related 
material in the common sections.) 
Isolation 
(All pages ) 

Classes who discuss American 
“meddling” in Europe may also con- 
sider Europe’s meddling in America. 
Despite the Monroe Doctrine, there 
has never been a time since the voy- 
age of Columbus when there were 
no European fingers in the American 
pie. Except for a few pure-blood 
aboriginals, we are all of us a part 
of the European family. European 
investors helped to build our cities 
and our railroads. 

In the War Between the States, the 
Britons aided the Confederacy, and 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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the Tsar ot Russia was on the point 
of entering his warships on behalf 
of the North. 

Today in this country a person can 
not move without bumping into some 
phase of a French interest, a British 
interest, a German interest, a Polish 
interest, or (if newspaper headlines 
mean anything) a Russian interest. 
A good illustration of this sort of 
thing is the movie industry. It is 
American-owned, but as long as it 
was able to sell films in Europe it 
paid more heed to the political tem- 
perature of Europe than to political 
trends in this country, so that it never 
did produce, for example, “It Can’t 
Happen Here.” 

It may be an interesting exercise 
for pupils to identify, if they can, 
those businesses and other organiza- 
tions which are sensitive to the de- 
sires of certain important people in 
Europe. 


Keeping America Out 
(P. 15-S) 

if pupils are interested in keeping 
this country at peace—as they should 
be, since they will be the principal 
sufferers if it isn't—they will wish 
to establish an activity program de- 
signed to that end. They may dis- 
cuss and vote upon the following ac- 
tions, one by one, to decide for them- 
selves what program to pursue. 

Arranging a series of public debates 
on how to keep America at peace. 

Inviting distinguished speakers to 
present to the community the point of 
view of: a. the pacifist, b. the army. 
c. the Administration, d. the business 








Education Question 
Box 


The following answers to frequently asked 
questions on educational topics have been 
prepared by the staff of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and are used by their 
courtesy. 


QUESTION: Approximately what proportion 
of students in elementary and secondary 
schools have defective vision? 


REFLY: In a study made in 1928 by the 
U. S. Public Health Service of 1,860 school 
children in Washington, D. C. it was found 
that 34% of the entire group needed glasses 
for constant use, and that another 10% need- 
ed them for close work. 63% of the group 
was found to be far-sighted, 5.5% to be near- 
sighted, and 28% with astigmatism of some 
sort, making up a total of over 96% who had 
errors of refraction of one sort or anther. 
This examination was conducted very care- 
fully. It was revealed that the simple vision 
acuity test often used found only a small 
percentage of refractive errors. 
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community, e. labor, on the best way 
to maintain American peace. 

Forming rifle clubs, for weekly target 
practice. 

Taking flying lesons. 

Undertaking a series of hikes and 
other athletic activities to harden and 
toughen the body. 

Organizing mass pledges never to 
take part in military action except on 
our own soil. 

Campaigning for local and political 
groups which have a satisfactory pro- 
gram for America peace. 

Organizing a survey of the local un- 
employment problem and presenting to 


the local authorities a plan for meeting 
it. 
Volunteering to assist the efforts g 
all local organizations which are per 
forming social services. 

Volunteering to assist the education 
efforts of local trade unions. 

Writing letters to papers and to Co. 
gressmen on the subject of neutrality 
munitions, unemployment, foreign trade. 
and arms expenditures. 

Raising funds for war victims. 

Rasing funds for peace organization, 

Conducting a campaign against y. 
ganizations which are hostile to th 
peace of the United States. 





Background of War 


The earth quakes. Voicanoes roar. 
A tidal wave moves across the surface 
of the earth. And a timid man walks 
into the last remaining library on earth 
to ask, “Please, can you give me a book 
that will tell me what is going on around 
here?” 

“Yes, indeed,” says the librarian. “I 
have several books, very good books. 
Would you like to look them over?” 

The little man glances apprehensively 
at the approaching tidal wave. “If it 
is not too much trouble,” he says, “I'd 
be very glad to.” 

The librarian suggests the following 
reading: 

Neutrality 
Aikman, Duncan and Blair Bolles. Ameri- 

ca’s Chance of Peace. Doubleday, 1939. 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, and Allan Duelles. 

Can America Stay Neutral? Harper, 1939. 
Beard, Charles. The Idea of National Interest 

and The Open Door at Home. Macmillan. 

1934. 

Beard, Charles. “Giddy Minds and Foreign 

Quarrels.’’ Harpers Magazine, Sept. 1939. 
Thompson, Dorothy, Let’s Look at the Rec- 

ord. Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 

Pearson, Drew. “Who Chooses our Wars?” 

Colliers. March 4, 1939. 

Raushenbush, Stephen and Joan. The Final 
Choice. Reynal and Hitchcock. 1937. 
Grattan, C. Hartley. The Deadly Parallel. 

Stackpole, 1939. 

Herring, Hubert. And So to War. Yale. 1939. 


Foreign Correspondence 
Gedye, G.E.R. Betrayal in Central Europe. 
Harpers. 1939. 
Sheean, Vincent. Not Peace but a Sword. 
Doubleday. 1939. 
Gunther, John, Inside Asia, and Inside Eur- 
ope. Harper. 1939. 


European Diplomacy 
Schuman, Frederick L. Europe on the Eve. 
Knopf. 1939. 
Swing, Raymond Gram. How War came. 
Norton, 1939. 
Dean, Vera Micheles. Europe im Retreat. 
Knopf. 1939. 
Military Factors 
Dupuy, Major R. Ernest. World in Arms. 
Military Service. 1939. 
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Eliot, Major George F. The Ramparts Wy, 
Watch, Reynal & Hitchcock. 1939, 
Eliot, Major George F. Bombs Bursting ix 

Air. Reynal & Hitchcock. 1939, 
Werner, Max. The Military Strength of th 
Powers. Modern Age. 1939. 


German Policy 
Billinger, Karl. Hitler is no Fool. Moden 
Age. 1939. 

Naz Primer: Offictal Handbook for School. 
ing the Hitler Youth. Harper. 1939, 
deWilde, John C. Buslding the Third Reich, 

World Affairs Pamphlets. 1939. 


Soldier Tales 
Remarque, Erich Maria. A// Quiet om th 
Western Front. Grosset & Dunlap. 1930, 
Bessie, Alvah C. Men at War. Scribnes 
1939. 
Munitions Makers 
“Arms and the Men.” Fortune Magazim, 
March, 1934. 
Reportage 
“Background to War.” 
3939. 
“The War World.” Life. September 25, 1939. 


Time-Fortune, Inc 


Philosophy and Prophecy 
Wells, H. G. The Fate of Man. Alliance. 1939. 


“There, that should keep you buy 
for a while,” says the librarian. 

“That’s quite a lot of reading,” sa 
the little man. 

“It is a large subject. This list hits 
only the high spots. There is, by the 
way, very little theory in this list. It 
contains mainly the reports of the bes 
scholars and the best first-hand obser 
ers. You will find nearly all of thes 
books intensely interesting.” 

“I'll look into them, then,” says the 
little man. “I’m rather far behind i 
my reading. But it never is too late 

in. And I see that these are up+ 
date books. They can give me a pictutt 
of the situation before it changes 
much.” 

So saying, the little man begins to 
read the foreword of the nearest 
In a few moments, he is so deeply & 
gaged that he does not hear the wales 
rushing through the door. 


SCHOLASTIE 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 
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Lo, the Poor Library’ 


Tne Paradox of Plenty of Approval and Slim Finan- 
cial Support; and Other Comments on Our Libraries 


this otherwise logical and reason- 

able world that the public library 
is one of the few public institutions 
which everyone approves and which 
only a small minority supports. Even 
the schools obtain a relatively far 
larger slice of the budget pie than the 
library. And still no one can point 
to the quiet book-shelves to say that 
they are a waste of the taxpayer's 
money and a debasing influence upon 
the public mind. 

There are some who believe that 
a well-equipped, well-staffed library 
is all we need to create a first-rate 
educational system. Reading advis- 
ers, it is said, can guide the willing 
learner through the mazes of litera- 
ture in a way that leaves the reader 
free to go his own pace. And the de- 
velopment of the learner, once his 
factual and theoretical background 
is established, may then take place 
within the community. For example, 
it stands to reason that the youngster 
who reads radio mechanics is apt to 
set up his own “ham” outfit and per- 
haps undertake work as a radio re- 
pair-man or dealer. Or the self-edu- 
cated student of anthropology may 
diffuse his knowledge among the 
street crowds where racial purity be- 
comes an occasional issue. If there 
are enough libraries, enough books, 
and enough readers’ advisers, the 
cultural, intellectual, and technolog- 
ical level of a community can be im- 
proved as far as man is improvable. 

Most of the complaints that arise 
against libraries derive from the fact 
that there are not enough books (at 
least, not the right books), and not 
enough libraries. And for this cir- 
cumstance the budget trimmers are 
not wholly to blame. Some librarians 
cling to the notion that there is some- 
thing sinful about a certain class of 
literature which is ever defined am- 
biguously. The ban thus may apply 
to The Grapes of Wrath or to Dar- 
wins Origin of Species. Libraries 
keep some of the most stimulating 


I is one of the rare paradoxes of 
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works of the ages off their open 
shelves with the effect that inquiring 
personalities are inclined to shrug 
whenever the question of the library 
budget comes before the town 
fathers. ” 

There are many other worth-while 
books, of course, in the libraries. And 
librarians are ever willing to see that 
readers are acquainted with them. 
Informed as they are and alert to the 
changing world, librarians consider it 
their duty to elevate others to their 
level. One of the most helpful cam- 
paigns undertaken by the libraries 
has been the issuance of bibliogra- 
phies entitled, “Reading with a Pur- 





Les Adam’s family is snowbound on a 
Minnesota farm, but the Minneapolis 
Public Library sends them regular boxes 
of books. 


pose.” It is right that the reader 
should have a purpose, that the li- 
brary should have a purpose, and 
that the society which the library 
serves should have a purpose. Secur- 
ing the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness is a purpose 
satisfactory to all good Americans. 
And it would seem that the worth- 
while books on the library shelves 
will contribute to that purpose, 





ACTIVITIES » READING 





In selecting worth-while books, 
with that qualification in mind, the 
librarian may consider. whether 
“Escape Literature,” granting _ its 
contribution to happiness, deserves 
quite as much space in the library as 
it customarily receives. She may won- 
der whether she gives quite enough 
of the budget to “Fact Literature,” 
which describes the social and me- 
chanical forms by which happiness 
is pursued. And she may puzzle 
deeply about the proper disposition 
of the “Hortatory Literature,” which 
appeals to the reader to believe that 
the pursuit of happiness lies either 
Here or There. Should one, for ex- 
ample, divide the book appropria- 
tion evenly between the Here and the 
There books? The pursuit of hap- 
piness, alas and alackaday, becomes 
a painful process. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 1-11 and 27-36, common to all 
editions.) 


Reading rates 
(P. 9) 

Since this is a kind of Book Number, 
it is a good idea to check up on reading 
speeds of the pupils at this time. There 
are exactly 800 words on the first page 
of this week’s story, Setter and Terrier. 
Most pupils should be able to finish 
this page inside of two minutes, since 
it is fairly light narrative. (If it were 
an expository article it would require 
roughly twice as much reading time.) 

A convenient way to measure the rela- 
tive reading speeds of the pupils is to 
ask them all to begin reading page nine 
at once. As they come to the end of the 
page, have them raise their hands. In 
this way it will be possible to discern 
who are the fast readers. At the end 
of two minutes call time. Then, those 
who have finished may drop their hands. 
Those who have not finished will be 
asked to mark the page at the spot where 
they are reading at the.end of two min- 
utes. The teacher may make a swift 
survey of their pages while the others 
continue reading the story. A young- 
ster who has not read half-way down 
the third column at the end of two 
minutes may be in need of remedial 
reading instruction or exercise. 

This method is recommended only as 
a casual check on reading rates. It is 
not recommended for fixing exact com- 
parative scores for the pupils. There 
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are standard reading exercises and rate 
charts for that work. Slow readers 
should be encouraged to pace them- 
selves and exercise their reading ability 
with these standard selections. 


Library skill 
(P. 27) 

In the modern world, knowing how to 
use a library is a fundamental skill, like 
knowing how to drive a car or fry an 
egg or stoke a furnace. There are peo- 
ple who can get along without this skill. 
But they do not get along very well. 

The surest way to acquire this skill 
is to practice it. And the surest way for 
a youngster to practice it is to have the 
teacher say, “Would you like to prepare 
for me a list of good books or magazine 
articles to read about that you know 
you were talking about the other day?” 

If pupils are asked to prepare a bib- 
liography, they are likely: to shirk the 
job. Something about that word con- 
geals the brain. To the average young- 
ster “bibliography” means a list of ref- 
erences by unknown people on unim- 
portant subjects which nobody ever in- 
tends to read. He thinks a bibliography 
is only designed to impress people with 
a fictitious scholarship, just as gold- 
braided uniforms are designed to im- 
press people with a fictitious glory. A 
list of “books to read,” however, is an- 
other story. In his anxiety to prepare 
a good list, a pupil may even go so far 
as to read a few. 

Library procedure depends, of course, 
on the character of the information that 
is sought. 

If biography is desired, the books to 
investigate, in the order named, are, the 
dictionaries, Who’s Who, the encyclo- 
pedias, the biographical dictionaries, or 
such specialized works as Living Au- 
thors. If all else fails, the person’s name 
may be sought in the index pages of 
various general histories. 

If statistical information is desired, 
one turns to the Statesman’s Year Book, 
the League of Nations Statistical Year 
Book, the Statistical Abstract, the World 
Almanac, and various government bu- 
reau reports. Only bitter experience 
can teach a person where to look for 
what. 

If quotations are on the agenda, one 
reaches for Stevenson’s or Barilett’s 
books of quotations, which are indexed 
by author, subject, and wording. 

But suppose, as commonly is the case, 
one is looking for general information 
on a given subject. Sad to relate, the 
Dewey Decimal System, although it is 
invaluable to librarians, will here prove 
of small aid to the student. It is a fear- 
ful waste of time for him to go into the 
stacks and leaf through all the works 
numbered 523.34B to 529.75 Yxvx, as 
a rule. His best bet is to consult the 
dictionaries first, the encyclopedias 
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second, and the Reader's Guide, the 
A.L.A. Catalog, and the Book Review 
Digest simultaneously. After an inves- 
tigation of these works, he may feel that 
there are certain further books or maga- 
zine articles he wishes to consult. He 
has copied these carefully in a neat 
legible script, giving title, author, and 
date of publication, on small slips of 
paper provided by the library. If he is 
the irresponsible sort who can’t remem- 
ber these titles from one library visit 
to another, he also makes an extra list 
for his own reference. On subsequent 
trips to the library, this list saves him 
the trouble of going through the cata- 
logs again, and again. In large libraries, 
it is necessary for the slip to be marked 
with the call number of the book de- 
sired. The boys who bring the books out 
of the dungeons, where they languish in 
durance vile, do not know them as 
“Robinson Crusoe” by Daniel Defoe or 
as North America by J. Russell Smith. 
They only look for QRX-354gp. And 
anyone who expects to call for a book 
several times during the week is well 
advised to record the title, author, and 
call number in a mysterious little black 
note book. 

Let pupils mark the following sug- 
gestions True or False, considering 
whether or not they will serve as time- 
saving devices in library work. 

Leaf casually through the book until 
you find the page you desire. 

Look for the subject you wish in the 
Table of Contents of the book. 

Open the book at the back to find the 
index. 

Jot on a note card the pages listed for 
your subject in the index columns. 

Ask your friends what they can tell 
you about the subject you are investigat- 
ing. 

Look through the newspapers to see 
if the subject is discussed there. 

As your first step, see what you can 
find in the dictionary. 

Read every page carefully, word for 
word. 

Skim until you find pages which bear 
directly on what you are seeking. 

Prepare a general outline of the in- 
formation you desire, and a statement of 
why you seek it. 

Before you call for a book, see what 
the A.L.A. Catalog or the Book Review 
Digest has to say about its general char- 
acter. 

Before you read a book, see whether 
the statement in the foreword or intro- 
duction promises to give you the ma- 
terial you are seeking. 

As the core of your reading list, use 
the reference books suggested in the 
encyclopedias. 

Ask your librarian if she has available 
a prepared list of references on the sub- 
ject in which you are interested. 

Read some elementary, authoritative, 


and inclusive work on your subject be. 
fore you read references on minor 
phases of the topic. 

Read everything you can find on the 
subject, in the order that you find it, 


ENGLISH 


(Study suggestions for material iq 
pages 19-E to 26-E, as well as other Eng. 
lish features in the common sections,) 


Manners 
(P. 22-E) 

If the class is in the mood for a con- 
fessional, pupils will be willing to admit 
that they recognize themselves in sey. 
eral forms of the library pests described 
by Miss Heiderstadt. (The one por- 
trait which did not ring true, oddly 
enough, was the description of The 
High School Element of our day spent 
its library hours reading a beautifully 
illustrated edition of Lucian’s Dialogues. 
We still don’t know what it was doi 
in the library.) The class may observe 
a Be-Kind-To-Librarians Week by re- 
turning all overdue books, paying their 
fines with a smile, and making silent 
resolutions to behave with more courtesy 
in the future. 

Pupils should not have the impression 
that good library manners simply means 
behaving with a honeyed obsequious- 
ness. 

As a guide to good manners, they 
may wish to work out a code of l- 
brary etiquette, such as: 

1. No wrestling on the linoleum. 

2. Make an intelligent effort to find 
what you want without asking the l- 
brarian. 

8. Remember that reading is the only 
form of recreation for which a library 
provides. 

4. Handle the books with due regard 
to the fact that paper tears and that 
bindings may split. 

5. Consider that if you were the only 
person interested in using the library, 
there would be no library. 

This code can be improved upon. 
Let your pupils try. 


Classroom library 
(P. 19-E) 

Miss Robinson offers some excel- 
lent suggestions for building up a 
home-room reading shelf. And if 
they aren't enough, pupils might ar- 
range to pool their Foolish Funds 
once a week to buy a book for the 
classroom, a book to be chosen by 
acclaim. Another method is to form 
a book club, with weekly dues. Mem- 
bership entitles one to read the beoks 
in the club library as fast as they 
are available. As the library stock 
becomes overflowing, free book div- 
idends may be distributed to the 
members. Once a week a member 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR , 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


AND BOOK-FINDING CHARTS 





: HC ‘ oh x 
EDUCATION’ § 


You are invited to write for the catalogues in your subjects 


The four descriptive catalogues of Macmillan 
Books illustrated above have been prepared for the 
use of teachers in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
They will be sent free on request to our nearest office. 


The Elementary. catalogue includes books , for 
Junior grades; the others include books for Junior 
and Senior grades, All are copiously illustrated with 
photographs. In all, nearly 5,000 books are classi- 
fied and described in these four catalogues. 


The ENGLISH cataloguc contains 176 large pages$ 
the ELEMENTARY 140 pages; the SOCIAL SCIENCE 
99 pages; and the SCIENCE 80 pages. 


FREE-Four aids to enriched instruction-FREE 


THE: SCIENCES 
—~ MODERN Lipp NO 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


MACMILLAN BO 
HIGH SCHOOL ED 


OKs FOR 
UCATION 


With the aid of these catalogues, books for a wide 
variety of needs and subjects may be discovered and 
evaluated. They are helpful guides in enriching high 
school instruction. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 2459 Prairie Ave. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
240 Newbury St. Ross Ave. & Akard St. 
BOSTON DALLAS 
S00 Spring St., N. W. 350 Mission Street 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHECK LIST ‘ 


for Teachers 
* 


DICTATORSHIP 


in the Modern World 


by Guy Stanton Ford 
and fourteen American and 

European Specialists 
4 Five-star rating in Peabody 
Bocklist. “Covers more ground 
than John Gunther” (N. Y. 
Times) and goes deeper into 
causes. A long, calm view of the 
pattern and operation of dic- 
tatorship on four continents. 
“The best book on the subject.” 
Text $2.75 

* 


| “MODERN 
MEXICAN ART 


by Laurence E. Schmeckebier 


’ The one indispensable book for 
the student, comprehensive and 
unbiased. 218 illustrations, 
some in color, bibliography, 
index. ““Magnificent.” $7.50 


THE GEESE FLY 
HIGH 


| by Florence Page Jaques 
illustrations by 
Francis Lee Jaques 
The author and artist of Canoe 
Country go South from the 
headwaters of the Mississippi to 
the coastal marshes of Louisi- 
ana. They follow the ducks and 
geese to their winter quarters. 
Wilderness adventure richly il- 
lustrated by America’s leading 
bird artist. $3.00 
* 


THE INDOOR 
GARDENER 


by Daisy T. Abbott 


Excellent and easy direction for 
successful gardening in home 
or school. All the information 
needed for the selection, care, 
and arrangement of plants in- 
doors. By the author of The 
Northern Garden. $1.50 


* 
BIRD PORTRAITS 
IN COLOR 


by Thomas S. Roberts 


92 water-color paintings by fa- 
mous artists are reproduced 
with lifelike accuracy. The fin- 
est plates made in America. 
Popular descriptions by Dr. 














Roberts. $3.50 
* 
MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis Fa 
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may be chosen by lot to receive the 
free book. Or the books may be dis- 
tributed by rotation. A book club 
offers pupils an excellent opportunity 
to live what they learn. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 1-10 and 27-35, as well as other 
social studies features in common sec- 
tions.) 

Figures 
(Pp. 11-S and 13-S) 

In comparing English and American 
income taxes, teachers should take into 
account the exemptions on income taxes 
and also such concealed taxes as are 
levied on tobacco, sugar, automobiles, 
and movies. 

A strict accounting of the costs of the 
war to England states that the cost of 
British military operations for 1939-40 
will be over $6,500,000,000, or one- 
eighth of the national income. 

It is interesting to compare this fig- 
ure with the $48,750,000 which the 
U. S. A., the richest country in the 
world, spent in 1935 on libraries. 

Let pupils obtain copies of their city, 
county, state, or national budgets so 
that they may see for themselves how 
legislators esteem the merit of library 
service in comparison with other govern- 
ment services. 

In considering how highly the public 
values the library, teachers may wish 
to question the significance of the num- 
ber of card-holders. For example, a 
card-holder may borrow a book less 
often than once a year, and a non-card 
holder may use the reference room as 
much as once a week. 

A truer index of the popular appeal 
of the public library may be the num- 
ber of people served each week and the 
number of calls for books. (Monthly 
or yearly figures are likely to include 
a far greater number of duplications— 
both of people and of books—than 
weekly figures. ) 

A survey of your own community will 
enable pupils to understand how the 
library compares in popular appeal with 
the movies. They may also suggest 
means by which the library can extend 
or improve its appeal. 


Consumer education 
(P. 18-S) 

In this complex age, man needs to 
know not only more about buying but 
also more about using. A few years ago, 
Scholastic published a few suggestions 
to automobile drivers, telling them 
how to prolong the life and usefulness 
of the car. For example, drivers were 
advised to let the motor warm up a few 
moments before putting the car into 
gear. They were also warned against 

ushing spurts of gas into the engine 





while waiting for it to warm up. You 
can observe for yourself how many 
drivers observe these elementary cau- 
tions in handling the car, which is no 
less a precision instrument than the 
fountain pen. 

Miss Brindze was not remiss in ad- 
vising pupils how to use, as well as 
buy, a fountain pen, but her suggestions 
ran off the page. Here they are: 

1. Keep the pen well filled. 

2. Do not allow ink to dry on the 
pen point. 

3. Always wash the pen thoroughly 
before changing the type of ink used. 

4. Don't lend your pen even to your 
best friends. You write in one way. 
Tom, Dick or Harry each has a style 
all his own. 

How many of your bright young peo- 
ple know how to fill a fountain pen, by 
the way? Should the neck of the pen 
be immersed? Should the lever be re- 
leased slowly, or snapped? Should the 
pen be withdrawn instantly, or should 
time be allowed for the sac to expand? 
Let the class debate these fine theologi- 
cal points. 








No War on Tourists 

Teachers may travel to Canada with- 
out fear. 

“Business as usual during alterations,” 
say the tourist officials of Canada. War 
will not affect travellers in Canada in 
the slightest, they say, and don’t you 
believe what the German propagandists 
tell you. 

As a result of German propaganda, 
say the Canadians, travellers are writ- 
ing the tourist bureau to ask, “Will we 
be conscripted if we visit Canada? Does 
rationing mean there is not enough food 
for tourists?” 

Far from restricting tourists, Canada 
has since the war issued special provi- 
sions for their convenience. Tourists 
may move their cars, personal effects, 
sports equipment, and other goods to a 
value of $100 in and out of Canada 
without requiring a license. 

Tourists may also carry over the bor- 
der as much as‘$100 a month in cur- 
rency without a permit. Tourists carry- 
ing more than $100 may fill out a cer- 
tificate which enables them to carry out 
of the country as much money—but not 
more than—they bring in. This regula- 
tion is necessary to prevent Americans 
from selling securities abroad. 








The 1940 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 
is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 





Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your I 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Sharp Look at Learning 


A Witty and Profound Book Finds a Unique Way 
of Asking the Question: “Education for What?” 


The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, by J.Abner 
Peddiwell, Ph.D., as told to Raymond 
Wayne and several tequila daisies. 
With a foreword by Harold Benjamin. 
1939. McGraw-Hill. New York. 139 
pp» $1.00. 


For some mysterious reason, the im- 
pression has circulated that this is in- 
tended to be a funny book. The fore- 
word by Harold Benjamin, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, goes so far as to 
suggest that Dr. Peddiwell is a purely 
legendary character and that the book 
is in reality a hoax perpetuated by Ray- 
mond Wayne, a salesman of electrical 
appliances. It is true that the work is 
invested with a high sense of the comic 
element in the behavior of paleolithic 
man. On the other hand, it exhibits a re- 
markable acuity of perception in its de- 
scription of atavistic education. The 
composer of these lectures possesses 
both a profound knowledge of primor- 
dial educational methods and an earnest 
hope that we may profit by their ex- 
ample. 

Whether or not the author is Dr. Ped- 
diwell it is difficult to say. Pfaumgar- 
ten’s History of Histories of Historical 
Writing makes no mention of Peddiwell 
in the volume on Contemporary Histor- 
ians of Educational History. There is 
some reason to believe that the lectures 
are in fact a revision of an ancient manu- 
script originally penned by Sir Francis 
Bacon. Another commentary suggests 
that there is a marked similarity in the 
gerundive phrasing between the manu- 
script and certain of the unpublished 
letters of Erasmus. Be that as it may, 
The Saber-Tooth Curriculum has the ring 
of authenticity. It appears to be as gen- 
uine a record of the life of primitive 
man as the paintings on the caves at 
Dordogne. And, so far as we-are con- 
cerned, Peddiwell is the author. He has 
endeared himself to us eternally. 

Although we cannot do justice to the 
wit or profundity of the lectures by a 
mere description, we hope that a sum- 
mary may inspire you to buy a copy 
of the book itself. Thereafter, we be- 
lieve, you will wish to make an inquiry 
as to discounts on quantities of a thou- 
sand or more. 


The Peddiwell lectures, presumably, 
were delivered informally in a parlor 
where-beverages are served in Tijuana. 
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They tell how a thinker named New-Fist 
developed the Saber-tooth Curriculum 
according to the principle of “Learn 
what we live and live what we learn.” 
In a sense, by many centuries, New-Fist 
anticipated the ideas of Dr. John Dewey. 

Since the main occupations of paleo- 
lithic man were grabbing fat sluggish 
fishes from his streams, clubbing woolly 
horses into a state where they would 
not mind parting with their hides, and 
frightening away the saber-toothed ti- 
gers by flourishing torches in their eyes, 
New-Fist founded a core-curriculum, 
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fish; we teach it to develop a general- 
ized agility which can never be devel- 
oped by mere vocational training in 
weaving fish-nets.” 

As education progressed, children 
were permitted to practice fish-grab- 
bing in a warm indoor pool. Then a 
radical teacher had the idea of having 
the children practice in a real stream, 
and the Real-Creek school of fish-grab- 
bing was established. A fisherman vol- 
unteered to provide some fish for the 
children to grab. He trapped a few hun- 
dred fish in his net and then stunned 
them with a club. Floating on the sur- 
face in a dazed condition, the fish could 
not get away from the cnildren, who 
had a wonderful time grabbing real fish. 
The Real-Creek School became the 
School of Creative Fish-Grabbing. 

Another teacher, jealous of the school 

















From The Saber-Tooth Curriculum (McGraw-Hill) 


“To learn tiger-scaring, it is quite helpful to have a real tiger.” 


composed of Fish-Grabbing, Tiger-Scar- 
ing, and Horse-Clubbing. 

Following the ice era, however, the 
life of paleolithic man changed. He 
found it necessary to catch fish with 
nets. The tigers disappeared, to be re- 
placed by bears which could not be 
frightened by flame. The men could 
conquer the bears only by trapping 
them in pits. And the woolly horses grew 
so spry that they eluded the men with 
the clubs. They were caught only by a 
few clever fellows who learned to set 
snares. 

Meanwhile, the schools continued to 
teach fish-grabbing, tiger-scaring, and 
horse-clubbing. The old men of the tribe 
explained, 

“We don’t teach fish-grabbing to grab 
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of creative fish-grabbing, found a pair 
of real saber-tooth tigers. They were 
feeble, deaf, toothless, and almost blind, 
but, to be safe, the teacher put them 
in cages. Then the children were per- 
mitted to practice tiger-scaring with 
real tigers. 

“To the casual observer,” the teacher 
said, “these children may appear to be 
waving firebrands at a couple of caged 
tigers, but to me they are learning what 
they live and living what they learn.” 

In the third lecture, dealing with the 
paleolithic higher education, there is a 
tragic tale of a once-talented instructor 
who fell on his head, severely injuring 
himself, so that he continually found 
himself asking silly questions, such as 
these: 
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“Is a university a kind of school?” he 
would often begin. 

“Yes,” his colleagues would tell him 
pityingly. “A university is a school, an 
advanced school where the teachers 
know much more than do the teachers 
in ordinary schools, but still a kind of 
school.” 

“Schools are educational institutions, 
aren't they?” 

“Of course.” 

“And is education supposed to change 
people?” : 

“Certainly.” 

“Is it supposed to make them better 
or worse?” 

“Better, naturally.” 

“Then in order to know what to do 
with our students in our university, we 
must discover how to treat them so 
that they will become better?” 

“Well, yes, better, more efficient, more 
competent intellectually. We must teach 
them how to think, not what to think.” 

“A student can become better, more 
efficient, more intelligent only with re- 
spect to the environment in’ which he 
operates?” 

“Why—er—yes. I suppose so.” 

“Then in order to determine what our 
university curriculum should be, we 
must first decide what .our society 
should be?” f 

“Oh, no! Certainly not! That would be 
the blueprint of a new social order. That 
would be teaching them what to think. 
Besides, you would be pretending to 
know what is going to happen tomor- 
row. 

“I don’t see anything so wrong about 
attempting to predict what is going to 
happen tomorrow. If I teach those stu- 
dents tiger-scaring, will I not, in effect, 
be predicting that those students are go- 
ing to be in a society tomorrow in which 
tiger-scaring will be a very valuable 
thing for them to know?” 

“Ah, now you are talking sense,” 
shouted the professors. “Tiger-scaring is 
good general magic; it is positive culture 
plus.” 

In the: fourth lecture, Dr. Peddiwell 
describes how paleolithic economy de- 
veloped a peculiar condition known as 
“poverty amid plenty” or “over-produc- 
tion.” He deals with the case of a lunatic 
who proposed putting all the unem- 
ployed to work. 

But the Daughters of Bare-Handed 
Fish-Grabbers and the Sons of Saber- 
Tooth Veterans knew how to handle the 
madman. 

“You are preaching an un-paleolithic 
ism, they said. “Shut up or we will 
throw you in the creek.” 

The teachers who had been thinking 
of defending the demented man then 
resolved to keep their peace. As a re- 
sult they were not fired until over pro- 
duction forced schools to run on half 
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the number of fish that had been bud- 
geted in the past. 

The concluding lecture took up the 
paleolithic youth problem. This lecture 
covers a grave topic which has been 
dealt with in various ways many times 
before. Although the youth problem 
is no concern of our schools today, it 
has an academic interest. In a sense, 
this lecture is the most ominous of the 
entire series, a series that is notable for 
a pervasive air of catastrophe. This 
reviewer will never understand why 
Harold Benjamin, the author of the fore- 
word, minimizes the validity and the im- 
portance of this manuscript. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions based upon pages 
1-10 and 27-36,common to all editions.) 


Thanksgiving 

To review the entire issue by a means 
appropriate to the season, teachers may 
wish to point out items in the magazine 
for which we may all be thankful. For 
example, we may be _ thankful for 
Deanna Durbin and the manner in 
which her pictures are directed (P. 33), 
for the fact that our elections enable all 
of us freely to express our political opin- 
ions (P. 7), for the moving pictures 
which enable football players to im- 
prove their skill (P. 29), or for the pros- 
pect of a $1.25 table d’hote dinner on 
Thanksgiving (P. 31). 

Entirely aside from the contents of 
this issue, it may furnish a good moral 
inventory for pupils to write their own 
Thanksgiving proclamation. The Pil- 
grims gave thanks because the crops 
were in and because they had weathered 
the dangers of the wilderness. It might 
be interesting to see what some of your 
pupils feel thankful for. The defeat of 
ham and eggs? Or the large vote for 
ham and eggs? Or the fact that their 
football team has won another game? 


Elections 
ce: 7) 

A major obligation of those who be- 
lieve in democracy is to prevent young 
people from becoming cynical about 
elections. Granted that the voters are 
usually indifferent, uninformed, or blind 
to their own interests, it must be borne 





MIDSEMESTER REVIEW 


In our issue of December 18th, 
a special two-page insert will pro- 
vide every pupil with a comprehen- 
sive standard test for reviewing the 
contents of this year. Three groups 
of questions will be concerned re- 
spectively with material common 
to all editions, English material 
omitted from the Social Studies 
edition, and Social Studies material 
omitted from the English edition. 











in mind that the aliernative to an elec- 
tion is no election. And, unless pupils 
are willing io iace Wat alternative with 
equanimity, they will be interested in 
studying such election procedures as the 
restriction of campaign expenditures, 
the short ballot, proportional represen- 
tation, and the precise definition of po- 
litical issues. 

Probably the greatest task facing 
future voters is an understanding of the 
role of their political party in selecting 
candidates and governing their behavior. 
Studies of election returns over a period 
of years indicate that the vast majority 
of voters, north or south, vote a given 
party ticket not from choice but from 
habit! Political principles of the party 
have far less to do with the voter's 
loyalty than his cultural heritage, his 
family connections, his religion, or his 
geographical location. Professional poli- 
ticians know this well. Once they have 
citizen allied with them for his first vote, 
they feel confident they have him for 
life. Their appeals to the voters, as a 
rule, are concerned with personal tastes 
rather than with public problems. The 
changes in our political scene have been 
produced by a growing minority of 
independent voters, who shift their 
loyalty from one party to the other. And, 
where a single party is dominant, this 
small minority is ineffective. 

The procedure for future voters is 
less to seek a full understanding of the 
national issues they face than to deter- 
mine from personal experience which 
local group--whether it is organized as 
a political party or not—is best serving 
the public interests. Pupils may study 
the minutes or public pronouncements 
of all local organizations to discover how 
they express themselves on public af- 
fairs. Then they may compare the state- 
ments and actions of these various or- 
ganizations. In this manner, pupils may 
learn to guide their political activities 
in a relatively intelligent manner. 


Reading Rate 
(P. 27) 

There are 1,000 words on page 27. 
Let pupils read this page and time them- 
selves. The teacher may provide the 
time, at intervals of five or ten seconds, 
after the first two minutes. The average 
pupil should complete the page in two 
and a half minutes. Pupils may find 
their reading rate by dividing their time, 
in minutes, into 1,000. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study sugestions for material in 
pages 11-S to 18-S as well as other social 
studies features in the common set 
tions. ) 


Weighing the Headlines 
(P. 18-S) 
Pupils can play an interesting game 
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while they are studying the influence 
of headlines. For materials, they will 
need two copies of a recent issue of a 
newspaper ot fairly conservative design, 
preferably a copy which none of the 
pupils have seen. Page One of one of 
the papers should be cut apart so that 
each story is separate. The headlines 
should also be removed and discarded. 
The game is for the pupils to look at the 
opening of each story and decide what 
position it deserves on the page. Num- 
ber One position, the most prominent, 
is at the reader’s right. Number Two 
is at the Left. Number Three is top 
middle. Number Four is at the right, 
between One and Three but lower. The 
space above Four is usually filled by a 
picture or some sort of a bulletin box, 
which need not be used in this game. 
Number Five balances Four on the left. 
Any other story on the page may be 
designated as Number Six. Since news 
judgments vary, it is without point to 
score pupils for the accuracy with which 
they assign the stories to the positions 
they should occupy. But it will be in- 
teresting for pupils to compare their 
judgment of a story’s importance with 
the judgment of the editor. This game 
may be elaborated by comparing the 
position of the identical stories in dif- 
ferent papers issued the same day. An- 
other variation is to ask the pupils to 
supply headlines for the stories, and 
then to compare their headlines with 
the heads chosen by the editors. 


Crime Does Not Pay 
(P. 13-S) 

It is seldom that pupils have an op- 
portunity to obtain such a solidly factual 
picture of a social problem as is offered 
this week on our crime situation. The 
fact that residents of the United States 
have the worst criminal record in the 
world, incidentally, is one which should 
make them all sit up and take notice. 
They may ask, are we naturally more 
inclined to crime than other people? Or 
do social conditions here offer greater 
inducements to crime? Before they an- 
swer that question, they may wish to 
check the following factual statements. 

Since 1931, crime in our 73 largest cities, 
has tended to rise or fall with the level of: 
a. business activity; b. unemployment; c. the 
Mississippi River; d. the thermometer. 

The Bar Association estimates that the an- 
nual cost of crime to America is: a. $15 mil- 
lion; b. $150 million; c. $1,500 million; d. 
$15,000 million. 

The number of people with a criminal rec- 
ord in this country is equil to one out of: 
a. 30,000; b. 370; c. 37; d. 7. 

Over half of the criminals are aged: a. 
less than 30; b. less than 25; c. more than 
40; d. between 30 and 40. 

Of the following groups, the greatest crim- 
inal tendency is shown by: a. Italians; b. 
Germans; c. Jews; d. native Americans. 

Crime flourishes among the following 
communities, to the greatest degree in: a. 
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AD WRITING CONTEST 


The ad writimg contest, an- 
nounced in our issue of September 
25th and commented upon in these 
columns in the October 30th issue, 
closes on December 31st. In order 
to participate successfully in this 
creative enterprise, with good prac- 
tieal lessons for all pupils who are 
interested in advertising and jour- 
nalism, it will be necessary for en- 
trants to begin the work now, with- 
out further delay. 











cities of 10,000 to 25,000; b. cities over 
250,000; c. villages of less than 10,000; d. 
rural areas. 

There is a direct relation between crime 
and: a. race; b. poverty; c. music; d. climate. 


Check the conditions listed below if 
they tend to breed crime. 


Slums Unhappy homes 
Sunday school Ball games 
Unemployment Tiresome schoolrooms 


Trade unions Swing music 

Low incomes Disrespect for law 
WPA Politics 

City life Crime in high places 


Disease Public libraries 
Drugs and liquor _ Lack of play facilities 
Theaters Dancing 


Consumer Education 

A number of teachers have told us 
how happy they are that we are pub- 
lishing consumer articles by Ruth 
Brindze in Scholastic. Consumer edu- 
cation is something of immediate every- 
day value to all students, and Miss 
Brindze is an expert at touching the 
important spots in the vast field of buy- 
ing. 

There are also other experts in this 
subject, we understand. A mathematics 
teacher was telling us how he combines 
consumer education with quick ele- 
mentary arithmetic. For example, he 
asks the class to decide which are lower 
priced: oranges 7 for 25c or 4 for 15c. 
Or he may ask which is the better buy; 
an orange roughly 2 inches in diameter 
at 3c, or an orange 4 inches in diameter 
at 9c, assuming the flavor and ripeness 
are equal. 


He has the class play store and, as 
storekeeper, he tries to shortweight them 
or add their bill wrong. He also has 
pupils play the part of purchasing agent 
or some of the local industries, inter- 
viewing salesmen, and talking costs like 
veteran business men. 

Write us a letter telling us how you 
teach the facts of life to consumers, 
present and future. We shall pay two 
dollars for every letter published. 


ENGLISH 

(Study suggestion based upon pages 
19-E to 26-E, as well as other English 
material in the common pages.) 

Precis Writing 
(P. 25-E) 

Precis writing is not easy. It involves 
a transaction in the outer layers of the 
cortex which can not be defined in any 
words we know. The mechanical steps 
outlined on P. 25 are merely the evi- 
of the mental operation. The ability 
improves as practice and experience im- 
prove knowledge and judgment. 

Therefore, to acquire this valuable 
skill, let pupils practice constantly, on 
their-text books, on their newspapers, 
and on this magazine. For measuring 
their accomplishment, they may com- 
pare their writings with those of other 
students in the class. 

If this work is to be done with any 
consistency, pupils must understand that 
it has its practical applications. For ex- 
ample, it is the only way to answer the 
question which always follows attend- 
ance at a church service: “What did the 
minister say?” It is the basis of reporting 
the gist of important interviews or pro- 
viding the answer to, “What did the 
principal (the teacher, the judge) say?” 
It is the best training possible for pre- 
paring a recitation. 











COMMENCEMENT Printed 
INVITATIONS Engraved 


To meet your exact requirements. 
Send for our new 1940 assortment 
of samples 
HARTER PUB. CO., 2044 E. 71 St., Cleve., O. 
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“Best Film of 1938” 
Now in 16 MM Sound 


Awarded first prize by Nation- 
al Board of Review and best 
foreign film by New York Film 
Critics Circle. GRAND ILLU- 
SION is a moving plea for 
peace, depicting lives of French 
army officers in a German pris- 
on camp. The effect of war on 
different individuals is present- 
ed in a vivid and brilliant man- 
ner. Cast includes: Eric Von 
Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Pierre 
Fresnay, Dita Parlo. Endorsed 
by educators, civic and other 
organizations. 
10 Reels — French dialogue with 

English titles 

Ritts $25 

STUDY GUIDE AVAILABLE 





Just Off the Press! 
Send for catalog of over 1500 
Educational and Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN,« 























35 W. 45th ST. pept. us-20 N.Y. 
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NEW I6 mm FILMS 


AN APPLE A DAY—One reel silent film in 
color presenting the progressive steps in 
the apple growing industry. Available on 
a purchase or rental basis through Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


THE LIFE AND LOVES OF BEETHO- 
VEN—A sound film presenting the story 
of Beethoven's life with symphonic selec- 
tions from his best known compositions, 
“Moonlight Sonata,” “Pastoral,” Third and 
Ninth Symphonies, etc. Available on a 
rental basis through Cinema, Inc. is 


L'ILE D’ORLEANS—One-reel silent film 
in color portraying the customs and indus- 
tries of an island off Quebec. Available 
on a purchase or rental basis through Wal- 
ter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 





NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR i939— 
One-reel sound film re-enacting the head- 
lines of the past year. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Castle Films, Inc. 


THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA—Two-reel in- 
structional sound film presenting a detailed 
study of the lives and activities of a tribe of 
African pygmies. Accompanying Handbook 
suggests study projects and gives biblio- 
gtaphical references at several grade levels. 
Available on a purchase basis through Erpi. 


THE STORY OF OUR FLAG—One-reel 
sound film tracing the history and evolu- 
tion of our flag to present time. Available 
on a purchase basis through McCrory Stu- 
dios. 


STUDY OF SPRING WILD FLOWERS 
—One-reel silent film presenting in color 
our best known wild flowers of early spring. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


TOUCHING ALL BASES—Official Ameri- 
can League Motion Picture of 1940. Four- 
reel sound film giving fundamentals of 
plays and highlights of the past baseball 
season. Available January 1, 1940, free 
except for transportation, on application 
to the American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs. 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD ON 
THE STELLA POLARIS— A four-reel 
silent travelogue giving the highlights of a 
journey around the world. Available on a 
purchase or rental basis through Gutlohn. 





* Addresses of companies distributing films. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 
35-11 35th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y5; 
Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; McCrory Studios, 
130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y5 
American League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, 310 South Michigan Building, Room 
2420, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
Mass., announces the installation of a service 
department for repairing 16mm sound and 
silent projectors in New England. Although 
all makes will be serviced, the department 
specializes in Victor, Bell & Howell, and 
Ampro. 








THIS LITTLE GIRL 
IS LOOKING FORWARD 
TO HER NEXT 
GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


WHY? 


Because her teacher has found that just 
plain “book lessons” on Geography will 
not hold the complete interest of the 
children. She has discovered that by sup- 
plementing her teaching with travel films, 
the children look forward to their Geog- 
raphy classes and retain the lessons better. 


Your children, too, will respond better 
and remain interested longer if you use 
visual education. Regardless of the sub- 
ject you teach, a live talking movie used 
to illustrate the lesson will benefit your 
students. 

Our extensive library 
of 16 mm. educational 
and _— entertainment 
films, covering all sub- 
jects, are “proven pic- 
tures” used by schools 
everywhere. Write to 
Dept. 6S for new 
catalogs and discover for yourself how 
helpful films can be in creating new interest 
in your classes. 


234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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One City Invests 
By ALEX. JARDINE 


A MERICAN pupils are today the best informed of 


How 


all the world’s school children. Greater num- 

bers of school communities, both urban and 
rural, are providing facilities that make the world the 
students’ classroom. Modern American education holds 
to the idea that learning, to be most effective, should 
be experienced. Through the radio, millions of students 
hear the voices of statesmen in distant places make 
speeches which affect the destinies of nations. Through 
the same medium they hear great plays, good music, 
discourses on science, religion, literature, and a host 
of other subjects presented by qualified authorities who 
could not otherwise reach the classroom. By means of 
the silent and sound motion picture, distant places, 
famous personages, and complex scientific experimenta- 
tion become living realities. School journeys, planned 
to fit into the classroom study of geography, social sci- 
ences, home economics, and industrial arts, give stu- 
dents a better understanding of the community, state, 
and nation in which they live, and of professions and 
industries. Slides, pictures, and stereographs are used 
widely as aids to learning. Maps, blackboards, exhibits, 
bulletin boards, and museums are important adjuncts 
to present-day learning. 


Financing the Program 

Materials and equipment for the successful operation 
of such a program should be purchased by the board 
of education much as library books and school supplies 
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A visit to the museum brings young Evansville pupils inte 
eontact with Indian civilization. This colorful show will 
bring to life the statements they find in their textbooks. 


are secured. A careful survey of present equipment with 
a minimum program in mind should be made. This 
study should be conducted by a committee of teachers 
and principals with such expert outside assistance as 
may be required. This procedure was followed in 
Evansville, and as a result a minimum program was 
established. A director was appointed to coordinate, 
administer, and supervise the new program. Each year 
a definite sum of money is set aside for the maintenance 
of present equipment and the acquisition of new ma- 
terials. This is important if the program is to be con- 
tinued at maximum efficiency. The audio-visual budget 
must be a regular part of the annual budget. 


Quality of Equipment 

Many administrators feared that equipment pur- 
chased would soon become obsolete. A few years ago 
such an objection was justified; but today radio re- 
ceiving uipment, motion picture projectior equip- 
ment, public address systems, and other types of pro- 
jection machinery are well standardized and nominally 
priced. There are reputable firms which make standard 
equipment. Regular inspection and repair of equip- 
ment will result in a minimum of replacement. 

Evansville has a part-time technician who checks on 
projectors once a month and is subject to call in case 
of emergency. The technician leaves a report with the 
principal of each building and sends a duplicate to the 
director. This report, showing the month-to-month 
condition of equipment, emphasizes the importance of 
proper care. 


Availability of Materials 

Audio-visual materials are rapidly becoming plenti- 
ful in almost all areas. Formerly scarcity of good edu- 
cational materials stalemated many programs. Now 
there are several highly competent organizations whose 
sole work is to produce audio-visual educational aids. 
One such company has made available sound motion 
pictures for the primary grades, human geography, the 
biological and physical sciences, and other fields. Each 
of these series of films is carefully planned and skill- 
fully produced and photographed. Each series definitely 
fits into the curriculum at the level for which it is de- 
signed. Another company has produced series of films 
dealing with geography, health, history, and nature 
study. Still another company produces excellent lantern 
slides for all subjects and all grade levels, 

(Concluded on page 10-T) 
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Instructional Films—To Own or Not to Own? 


By Lewis M. Lash 


Director, Department of Audio Visual Instruction, Fordson Public Schools 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Note: The article pertains to a survey dealing specifically with 
classroom films produced exclusively for teaching purposes. 


Fordson Public Schools of Dearborn, Michigan, 
serves eleven schools with a total enrollment of 
9,300. 

Upon its establishment in September, 1936, the De- 
partment was equipped with two 16mm. sound motion 
picture projectors and three sets of 35mm. sound pro- 
jectors. During the school year 1936-37 this equipment 
was used to show 278 film subjects secured from indus- 
trial, travel, and rental agencies to a total audience of 
40,188 pupils, an average audience of 144.3 pupils per 
showing, indicating that the limited equipment necessi- 
tated large group auditorium situations for film presen- 
tations. 

From this experience the following facts became evi- 
dent: 1. The large group, auditorium showing did not 
provide a teaching situation for the best utilization of 
instructional motion pictures. 2. To secure films from 
varied sources, bookings had to be arranged several 
months in advance, making it impossible to correlate 
showings with current classroom activities. 3, Repeated 
showings were impractical. Many sources proved un- 
dependable as to shipping schedules, 

Therefore, eleven instructional film subjects were pur- 
chased as the nucleus for a local film library. 

For more adequate use of instructional films, six 16mm. 
sound projectors were added to the two originally pur- 
chased. There is now one machine for the senior high 
school, one for each junior high and elementary com- 
bination school, and a machine half time for each ele- 
mentary school. The annual budget of the Board of 
Education provides the funds. 

Records for the school year 1938-39 show that 231 
instructional film subjects were used for 1,791 showings 
with a total attendance of 81,537 pupils. The average 
audience at each showing was 45.5 pupils. By including 
14 entertainment type subjects used in the auditoriums, 
the record shows a total of 245 films used for 1,922 show- 
ings to a total audience of 102,506 pupils or an average 
audience of 53.3 pupils per showing. Of the above in- 
structional films, 44 library owned subjects were used 
for 898 showings to a total audience of 36,996 pupils, or 
an average audience of 41.2 pupils per showing. Com- 
paring these with the record of 1936-37, we find the 
average audience per showing has been reduced from 
144.3 pupils to 53.3 pupils for all showings, 45.5 pupils 
for all instructional film showings, or 41.2 pupils for the 
library-owned film showings. 

These averages indicate emphasis on class instruc- 
tional activities rather than mass entertainment in large 
groups. The factors effecting this change are: 1. Ade- 
quate projection equipment to make possible classroom 
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showings. 2. A local library of correlated film subjects 
readily available upon short notice. 3. A strong teacher 
application of the value of classroom showing. 

Until September, 1938, no rental agencies in Michigan 
offered strictly instructional film materials; but we have 
assumed for the purpose of this study that all these films 
could have been secured from such agencies at the 
standard rental rate of $1.50 each per day, plus 50¢ 
express charges. The depreciation charge is based on 
an expected film life of 100 school months or 10 school 
years. See the statistics below: 











Number Deprecia- Estimated 
of Group Capital tion Days’ Rental 
Films No. Acquired Outlay Charge Service Cost 
11 I Prior to Sept. 1, 
re es $ 485.00 $97.00 574 $1,148.00 
14 II Sept. 1, 1937 to . 
June 15, 1938..... 601.50 94.90 526 1,052.00 
11 III Sept. 1, 1938 to 
Feb. 1, 1939...... 486.00 32.98 125 250.00 
8 IV Feb. 1, 1939 to 
June 1, 1939...... 440.00 10.21 $1 102.00 
GRAND TOTALS $2,012.50 $235.09 1276 $2,552.00 











If we consider only the 25 films in Groups I and II 
which have had from one to two full years of service, we 
find the original capital outlay of $1,086.50 is a little less 
than half the amount the same films would have cost on 
a rental basis for an equal number of days in service. 
When the entire record for all 44 films in service before 
June 1, 1939, is considered, we see that a capital outlay 
of $2,012.50 is offset by a use value of $2,552.00. If the 
depreciation charge is considered, we find the use value 
over ten times the cost to date. 

One film shows a record of comparatively infrequent 
use. It is highly technical and is used in advanced 
science classes for developing abstract basic concepts. 
For this purpose, the visual and auditory experience pro- 
vided is invaluable. Considered on a strict cost basis, 
it may appear more economical to have rented it. How- 
ever, such a film must be available at the exact time 
when it will clarify abstract concepts. It must also be 
available for repeated showings. To secure it on short 
notice from an outside agency would be impossible. By 
including the film in the local library, we meet the needs 
developed in classroom activities. 

Our experience during the past 3 years demonstrates 
conclusively the economic and educational wisdom of 
maintaining a local film library in a school system of this 
size. The need for careful selection of the films is recog- 
nized. The committee passing on the purchase of a film 
bases its judgments on: 1. Its instructional value and de- 
gree of correlation with the course of study. 2. ‘The prob- 
able frequency of use in our school system. 

On October 15, 1939, this library included 58 film 
subjects, whose use is restricted to the Fordson Public 
Schools. Further additions will be made as rapidly as 
desirable instructional films become available. 
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Films Around the Clock 


By John A. Hollinger 


N a world crammed with interest and thrills, effec- 
| tive education, too, must be interesting and appeal- 

ing, or it will lag behind. From time to time edu- 
cation must improve its materials and procedures just 
as other endeavors are improving theirs. 

Lectures, notebooks and textbooks supplemented by 
reference books in the library have long been the es- 
tablished materials of the schools. They have served well, 
just as the ox and the horse, the cradle and the scythe 
served well in the past. 


Along with the passing of some materials and 
techniques, some types of authority are also going out. 
There is a trend towards insight and understanding as 
guides for behavior. As individuals become enlightened, 
judgments are based upon objective evidence. Hence, 
real concrete situations are essential for perceptual learn- 
ing. Alert physical senses—sight, hearing, touch and 
others—in proper learning situations should go a long 
way towards establishing firm foundations for accurate 
and vigorous thinking. 


Today’s Procedures 


Museum materials, photographic prints, and similar 
forms of graphic materials provide more nearly first- 
hand experiences than lectures or textbooks. 

Most school systems have some sort of museum with 
a wealth of material. The local museum, through an ex- 
pert preparator, furnishes for our schools specimens of 
insects, birds, mammals, plants and many of their prod- 
ucts, and other forms of material for natural history. 
Teachers and pupils frequently furnish many speci- 
mens for the school museum. 

Photographic prints such as lantern slides, motion 
pictures and paper prints are now available in large 
quantities, and cover a wide range. 

Motion pictures and other photographic prints may 
be used in a number of ways. 

First, in regular classrooms for specific instruction. 

Second, in assemblies where several classes may 
gather for large-group instruction. 

Third, motion picture appreciation may soon occupy 
a place in the program of studies. 


Enriching the Curriculum 


Fourth, in auditorium assemblies or club meeting ma- 
terials may be presented which have a wide range of 
social, civic, scientific, health, art or other general value. 
Such programs should be motivated by definite objec- 
tives to stimulate active experiences. Mere entertain- 
ment, passively received by pupils, has little value in 
school. Carefully selected motion pictures are used in 
auditorium programs. Such pictures must be good in 
content. In each picture the theme must be significant 
and must appeal to children’s interest. The content must 
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A film like “Great Expectations” will encourage wide read- 
ing of the works of Charles Dickens. “Great Expectations” 
was produced by Universal and is distributed by Films, Inc. 


be authentic, stimulating right attitudes and activities; 
social relations must be. properly treated. 


Ideally, teachers of the group which attend assembly 
programs should discuss with pupils in classrooms the 
specific objectives for each motion picture presentation. 
The theme, content and cinematography are frequently 
discussed in classrooms after the assembly presentation. 
Approximately thirty per cent of the elementary schools 
and sixty per cent of the secondary schools in the Pitts- 
burgh district use, in this manner, such motion pictures 
as the following: “Visit of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth to America,” “The American Way,” “Trees 
and Men,” “The River,” “We Drivers,” “Seagoing 
Thrills,” “Bicycling With Complete Safety,” “Steel-Man’s 
Servant” and “Grass,” which portrays the semi-annual 
migration of the Baktyari Tribe in Persia to obtain life- 
sustaining grass. 


Films at Noon 


Fifth, good short motion pictures presented at the 
noon lunch period have considerable educational value 
and help to solve many problems of school management. 
In the Pittsburgh shool district, the Board of Education 
provides lunch period motion picture program for ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the secondary shools. No 
admission is charged. 


Pupils may choose to go to the auditorium where the 
motion picture is exhibited, or they may do something 
else during their free time after lunch. Considerable in- 
terest is manifested in these motion pictures, and ref- 
erence is frequently made in later classroom discussions. 
Students’ lives are enriched, and proper attitudes are 
fostered. These lunch period presentations have notice- 
ably improved the behavior of boys and girls in school. 

Feature pictures as well as short subjects are pre- 
sented, Features are cut into ten minute lengths, ap- 


(Concluded on page 9-T) 
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Instructional Films—To Own or Not to Own? 
By Lewis M. Lash 


Director, Department of Audio Visual Instruction, Fordson Public Schools 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Note: The article pertains to a survey dealing specifically with 
classroom films produced exclusively for teaching purposes. 


Fordson Public Schools of Dearborn, Michigan, 
serves eleven schools with a total enrollment of 
9,300. 

Upon its establishment in September, 1936, the De- 
partment was equipped with two 16mm. sound motion 
picture projectors and three sets of 35mm. sound pro- 
jectors. During the school year 1936-37 this equipment 
was used to show 278 film subjects secured from indus- 
trial, travel, and rental agencies to a total audience of 
40,188 pupils, an average audience of 144.3 pupils per 
showing, indicating that the limited equipment necessi- 
tated large group auditorium situations for film presen- 
tations. 

From this experience the following facts became evi- 
dent: 1. The large group, auditorium showing did not 
provide a teaching situation for the best utilization of 
instructional motion pictures. 2. To secure films from 
varied sources, bookings had to be arranged several 
months in advance, making it impossible to correlate 
showings with current classroom activities. 3. Repeated 
showings were impractical. Many sources proved un- 
dependable as to shij ping schedules, 

Therefore, eleven instructional film subjects were pur- 
chased as the nucleus for a local film library. 

For more adequate use of instructional films, six 16mm. 
sound projectors were added to the two originally pur- 
chased. There is now one machine for the senior high 
school, one for each junior high and elementary com- 
bination school, and a machine half time for each ele- 
mentary school. The annual budget of the Board of 
Education provides the funds. 

Records for the school year 1938-39 show that 231 
instructional film subjects were used for 1,791 showings 
with a total attendance of 81,537 pupils. The average 
audience at each showing was 45.5 pupils. By including 
14 entertainment type subjects used in the auditoriums, 
the record shows a total of 245 films used for 1,922 show- 
ings to a total audience of 102,506 pupils or an average 
audience of 53.3 pupils per showing. Of the above in- 
structional films, 44 library owned subjects were used 
for 898 showings to a total audience of 36,996 pupils, or 
an average audience of 41.2 pupils per showing. Com- 
paring these with the record of 1936-37, we find the 
average audience per showing has been reduced from 
144.3 pupils to 53.3 pupils for all showings, 45.5 pupils 
for all instructional film showings, or 41.2 pupils for the 
library-owned film showings. 

These averages indicate emphasis on class instruc- 
tional activities rather than mass entertainment in large 
groups. The factors effecting this change are: 1. Ade- 
quate projection equipment to make possible classroom 
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showings. 2. A local library of correlated film subjects 
readily available upon short notice. 3. A strong teacher 
application of the value of classroom showing. 

Until September, 1938, no rental agencies in Michigan 
offered strictly instructional film materials; but we have 
assumed for the purpose of this study that all these films 
could have been secured from such agencies at the 
standard rental rate of $1.50 each per day, plus 50¢ 
express charges. The depreciation charge is based on 
an expected film life of 100 school months or 10 school 
years. See the statistics below: 





Estimated 
Rental 
Cost 


Deprecia- 
Capital tion 
Outlay Charge 


Number 
of Group 

Films No. 
11 I 


14 =I 


Days 


Acquired Service 


Prior to Sept. 1, 
1937 $97.00 574 


94.90 526 
32.98 125 
10.21 $1 


$1,148.00 
1,052.00 
250.00 
102.00 


601.50 
486.00 
440.00 


1276 $2,552.00 





GRAND TOTALS $2,012.50 $235.09 











If we consider only the 25 films in Groups I and II 
which have had from one to two full years of service, we 
find the original capital outlay of $1,086.50 is a little less 
than half the amount the same films would have cost on 
a rental basis for an equal number of days in service. 
When the entire record for all 44 films in service before 
June 1, 1939, is considered, we see that a capital outlay 
of $2,012.50 is offset by a use value of $2,552.00. If the 
depreciation charge is considered, we find the use value 
over ten times the cost to date. 

One film shows a record of comparatively infrequent 
use. It is highly technical and is used in advanced 
science classes for developing abstract basic concepts. 
For this purpose, the visual and auditory experience pro- 
vided is invaluable. Considered on a strict cost basis, 
it may appear more economical to have rented it. How- 
ever, such a film must be available at the exact time 
when it will clarify abstract concepts. It must also be 
available for repeated showings. To secure it on short 
notice from an outside agency would be impossible. By 
including the film in the local library, we meet the needs 
developed in classroom activities. 

Our experience during the past 3 years demonstrates 
conclusively the economic and educational wisdom of 
maintaining a local film library in a school system of this 
size. The need for careful selection of the films is recog- 
nized. The committee passing on the purchase of a film 
bases its judgments on: 1. Its instructional value and de- 
gree of correlation with the course of study. 2. The prob- 
able frequency of use in our school system. 

On October 15, 1939, this library included 58 film 
subjects, whose use is restricted to the Fordson Public 
Schools. Further additions will be made as rapidly as 
desirable instructional films become available. 
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Films Around the Clock 


By John A. Hollinger 


N a world crammed with interest and thrills, effec- 
| tive education, too, must be interesting and appeal- 

ing, or it will lag behind. From time to time edu- 
cation must improve its materials and procedures just 
as other endeavors are improving theirs. 

Lectures, notebooks and textbooks supplemented by 
reference books in the library have long been the es- 
tablished materials of the schools. They have served well, 
just as the ox and the horse, the cradle and the scythe 
served well in the past. 

Along with the passing of some materials and 
techniques, some types of authority are also going out. 
There is a trend towards insight and understanding as 
guides for behavior. As individuals become enlightened, 
judgments are based upon objective evidence. Hence, 
real concrete situations are essential for perceptual learn- 
ing. Alert physical senses—sight, hearing, touch and 
others—in proper learning situations should go a long 
way towards establishing firm foundations for accurate 
and vigorous thinking. 


Today’s Procedures 


Museum materials, photographic prints, and similar 
forms of graphic materials provide more nearly first- 
hand experiences than lectures or textbooks. 

Most school systems have some sort of museum with 
a wealth of material. The local museum, through an ex- 
pert preparator, furnishes for our schools specimens of 
insects, birds, mammals, plants and many of their prod- 
ucts, and other forms of material for natural history. 
Teachers and pupils frequently furnish many speci- 
mens for the school museum. 

Photographic prints such as lantern slides, motion 
pictures and paper prints are now available in large 
quantities, and cover a wide range. 

Motion pictures and other photographic prints may 
be used in a number of ways. 


First, in regular classrooms for specific instruction. 

Second, in assemblies where several classes may 
gather for large-group instruction. 

Third, motion picture appreciation may soon occupy 
a place in the program of studies. 


Enriching the Curriculum 


Fourth, in auditorium assemblies or club meeting ma- 
terials may be presented which have a wide range of 
social, civic, scientific, health, art or other general value. 
Such programs should be motivated by definite objec- 
tives to stimulate active experiences. Mere entertain- 
ment, passively received by pupils, has little value in 
school. Carefully selected motion pictures are used in 
auditorium programs. Such pictures must be good in 
content. In each picture the theme must be significant 
and must appeal to children’s interest. The content must 
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A film like “Great Expectations” will encourage wide read- 
ing of the works of Charles Dickens. “Great Expectations” 
was produced by Universal and is distributed by Films, Inc. 


be authentic, stimulating right attitudes and activities; 
social relations must be. properly treated. 

Ideally, teachers of the group which attend assembly 
programs should discuss with pupils in classrooms the 
specific objectives for each motion picture presentation. 
The theme, content and cinematography are frequently 
discussed in classrooms after the assembly presentation. 
Approximately thirty per cent of the elementary schools 
and sixty per cent of the secondary schools in the Pitts- 
burgh district use, in this manner, such motion pictures 
as the following: “Visit of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth to America,” “The American Way,” “Trees 
and Men,” “The River,” “We Drivers,” “Seagoing 
Thrills,” “Bicycling With Complete Safety,” “Steel-Man’s 
Servant” and “Grass,” which portrays the sémi-annual 
migration of the Baktyari Tribe in Persia to obtain life- 
sustaining grass. 


Films at Noon 


Fifth, good short motion pictures presented at the 
noon lunch period have considerable educational value 
and help to solve many problems of school management. 
In the Pittsburgh shool district, the Board of Education 
provides lunch period motion picture program for ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the secondary shools. No 
admission is charged. 

Pupils may choose to go to the auditorium where the 
motion picture is exhibited, or they may do something 
else during their free time after lunch. Considerable in- 
terest is manifested in these motion pictures, and ref- 
erence is frequently made in later classroom discussions. 
Students’ lives are enriched, and proper attitudes are 
fostered. These lunch period presentations have notice- 
ably improved the behavior of boys and girls in school. 

Feature pictures as well as short subjects are pre- 
sented, Features are cut into ten minute lengths, ap- 


(Concluded on page 9-T) 
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DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





HE Audio-Visual method in education is not new 

in our country; however, we must admit that 

in recent months there has been a wide-spread 
inquiry into the practicability and use of this particular 
medium of instruction. Few leaders or administrators 
in public education will doubt the wisdom of the ex- 
pense of the program, and probably none will deny 
that the proper use of sound and silent motion pictures 
holds exceptional possibilities of instruction for adults 
and youths—opportunities not found under usual meth- 
ods of instruction. 

A college graduate of some thirty years ago asked me 
recently if our schools were making use of this “new 
fangled” approach to education. He was referring to 
sound motion pictures. This gentleman sells groceries 
for a large wholesale grocery firm. The firm’s salesmen 
spent some two hours sitting through an instructional 
program, and were given a complete understanding 
of the planting, cultivating, harvesting and canning of 
the particular brand of peas which he was selling. To- 
day he is most certain that his company offers the most 
acceptable product on the market. His information has 
come through the use of sound motion pictures, and 
he is anxious that our schools investigate the soundness 
of this audio-visual device for education in general. 

We have found our teachers anxious to integrate 
motion pictures with classroom work. The scarcity of 
material has been our greatest handicap. Until re- 
cently, certain factors operated against the general in- 
troduction of equipment in schools. Projecting equip- 
ment was expensive and undergoing stages of develop- 
ment that caused administrators to delay their pur- 
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Food production in a dry land becomes an exciting drama to 
students who see “Irrigation Farming.” Courtesy of Erpi. 
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Tell the Facts to Your School Board 


By W. L. Dodson 





chases. An available supply of classroom instructional 
films has at last been offered us at prices within our 
range. It now appears that the commercial concerns 
have met our most’ general demands and are waiting 
for our schools to accept the services they have to offer. 

The problem of getting financial assistance is the big 
one confronting every interested community. The ad- 
ministration will have to be convinced that this addi- 
tional charge for audio-visual instruction is both neces- 
sary and practical. 

The creation of the cooperative Bureau or Visual in- 
struction in East Texas was possible only after adminis- 
trative boards and supervisors understood what we were 
trying to do and what the cost would be. We found our 
school boards definitely interested in securing the best 
instructional aids for their schools. I feel sure the aver- 
age school board will be equally interested if its mem- 
bers learn that audio-visual aids have a double use— 
can be utilized both in the classroom and for adult edu- 
cation. They will be glad to learn, too, that many of 
their teachers have already taken courses in practical 
methods for utilizing visual aids in class. Once the 
schoo] board member understands these facts, he is 
likely to offer his assistance cheerfully. 

Why not give the wide-awake business men generally 
found on our boards of education an opportunity to 
bring to our schools some of the mechods and procedures 
which they are already using among mechanics, sales- 
men, clerks, etc.? Surely the school cannot afford to be 
indifferent to a movement which has already sold itself 


to the public. 
W. L. Dodson is Superintendent of Schools at Kilgore, Texas 






Animation made possible this lesson on the interraction of the 
neurones on the spine. From Erpi’s “The Nervous System. 
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Films Around the Clock 
(Concluded from page 7-T) 


proximately. Among such pictures are:“And Sudden 
Death,” “Tundra,” “Little Red Schoolhouse,” “The 
Plainsman,” “Wells Fargo,” “Tannhauser,” Paramount 
Pictorials. 

There is considerable evidence that the above men- 
tioned materials, if properly used and made an integral 
part of educational procedures, accomplish the follow- 
ing: 

. Aid in forming correct concepts. 

Challenge attention and stimulate interest. 
Stimulate and control wholesome imagination. 
Stimulate accurate and reflective thinking. 
Economize time and energy in learning. 
Develop appreciation of ethical, aesthetic, social, 
civic, and economic values. 

Widen the mental horizon. 


John A. Hollinger, 
Director Dept. of Science, 
Pittsburgh Pa. Public Schools 








COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER 


Comments on Films in Class 


Teachers reading the “Sight and Sound Section” will 
be interested in what Commissioner Studebaker has to 
say on the subject: 

“As educators, the difficulty we have faced so far in 
using the motion picture medium for educational pur- 
poses has been in the lack of excellent pictures on sig- 
nificant subject matter. Most motion pictures have been 
prepared for groups of people who will pay to see them, 
to be entertained. Nevertheless, in our theatres today 
there is an increasing amount of educational content, 
particularly in the shorts and in the news reels. 

“However, I look forward to the day when classroom 
teachers and adult discussion leaders will have at their 
command talking pictures of fine quality especially pre- 
pared to be used in the learning process. The clarifica- 
tion of scientific subjects has been accomplished by 
motion pictures with exceptionally good results. But we 
have not yet seen many pictures dealing with the social 
sciences, with controversial subject matter in the fiields 
of economics, sociology, history and government, and 
with the problems of modern industrial life. . . . 

“We need to project plans for educational pictures in 
series which will fit the needs of organized education. 
It is not enough to say that a picture is of educational 
value because it is somewhat informative. . . . If there 
are to be high quality motion pictures in the fields of 
social science and industry, they must be specially pre- 
pared for the purpose in mind and in such a way as to 
give adequate coverage of these fields. 

“It may be miseducation to vitalize and vivify a frag- 
ment of a subject by motion pictures out of all proper 
and significant relationship to the many other aspects 
of the subject. It is certain that the fragmentation of 
knowledge which is represented by practically all pic- 
tures created for theatre use will not achieve the kind 
of assimilation of understanding which ought to charac- 
terize education.” 

Reprinted from October 11, 1939 issue of School Life. 
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A MODERN RCA 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


designed and priced 
for small schools! 





SEs 


Now...take advantage of the administrative and edu- 
cational benefits offered by one of these outstanding 
systems—yours at a price your budget can afford! 


H® isthe centralized sound 
system that small schools 
everywhere are installing! A 
system with features that dis- 
tinguish much more costly 
units—yet which is available 
at a price that comes well with- 
in limited school budgets. 
Give your school the bene- 
fits this system offers. Its edu- 
cational value alone would 


make it a worth-while pur- 
chase. But even more impor- 
tant is its value to you in the 
speedy administration of 
school affairs. 

We'll be glad to tell youhow 
this equipment lightens your 
administrative burdens. For a 
demonstration, additional in- 
formation and price quota- 
tions, just send the coupon. 





Designed for schools up to 20 
classrooms, easily adapted to 
schools up to 40 classrooms, plus 
sound amplification for the 
school auditorium. Has 12-tube 
High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, 
built-in Victrola, complete 2-way 





Look at These Valuable Features! 


communication system. Speech, 
music, radio and recorded pro- 
grams may be sent to any room 
or group of rooms. Beautiful wal- 
nut cabinet—only 42 inches 
long, 18-3/4 inches high and 
14-3/4 inches deep. 





Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 
Trade-mark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co.. Inc. 


“ROA Vicioe 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., 
RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 
Camden, N: J: 

A Service of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America. 








Evansville 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


In Evansville the Board of Edu- 
cation has established a central li- 
brary of audio-visual aids. Each 
year the budget provides for the ad- 
dition of new materials. The com- 
panies mentioned before are in most 
instances producing new subjects on 
schedule, so that the Evansville li- 
brary is constantly growing. 


Reception by Teachers and Pupils 
Evansville teachers have been en- 
thusiastic in their reception of the 
program. Each year since it was 
started in. 1935, the amount of ma- 
terial has doubled in circulation. 
Every year, teachers who formerly 
did not use the service are becoming 
adherents to it. Teachers old in point 
of service and beginning teachers are 
equally eager to use these aids. 
Students, too, are pleased with the 








PICTURE 


NURSES AT WORK 





FACT 
Group One 


AIR WORKERS - MOVIE WORKERS - NEWS WORKERS 


By the Picture Fact Associates, Alice Keliher, Editor 


A program for vocational orientation combining 
simple text with graphie visual aids to learning 


List Price $0.80 each 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers - 49 East 33rd St., New York 


BOOKS 


TEXTILE WORKERS 











STUDIDISC 


Classroom 
Recordings 


DPAMATIZATIONS of the Classics, 

presented in a practical and 
convenient medium. Not off-the- 
air-recordings of radio programs. 
Studidiscs are prepared exclusive- 
ly and especially for use in high 
school classrooms. 


THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SERIES 


includes Hamlet, Macbeth, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Tale of Two 
Cities, Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, 
Evangeline, Treasure Island, She 
Stoops To Conquer, Lancelot and 
Elaine, Gareth and Lynette, A 
Christmas Carol—and many oth- 
ers. 


ORIGINAL U. &. HISTORY 
SERIES 


inciudes Drafting The Constitu- 
tion, Patrick Henry, Paul Revere. 
Written especially for Studidisc by 
Marquis James. This series illus- 
trates the founding of American 
Democracy and helps the student 
to understand world problems of 
today. 


THE COMPLETE STUDIDISC 
LIBRARY of 34 records is now 
age at $59.50. Studidiscs may 

purchased individually at 
$2.00 per record or $19.00 in 
Albums of ten. 





Write for list of subjects now 
available. 


STUDIDISC 
@ Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 








NOW AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 
The Educational Free-Loan Film 
Plan on all Sponsored Releases 
A centralized Booking and Distribu- 
tion Source whereby schools can ob- 
tain any release from FILM BOOK- 
ING’S Catalog. Ready soon. 
Write for Details. 
Bookings and confirmation of dates 
now being filled for subjects pertain- 
ing to Thanksgiving, Xmas, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays. 
Book Early 
16 and 35 
Sound—Silent—-Features—Shorts 
@ FILM BOOKINGS e 
716 Federal St. Troy, N. Y. 














Rapi0 MAT 
TALK from your screen 
my WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
" MESSAGES 
=a 5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 3 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
tADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 

For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne’s New England Classie 
“SCARLET LETTER” 
with Colleen Moore 


16 mm sound on film special 
Write for our free sound or silent catalogue 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 East First Street Wichita, Kansas 





Alex Jardine, director of audio-visual 
education, and J. Ralph Irons, superin- 
tendent of schools, Evansville, Indiana, 


change which these aids bring about 
in the presentation of otherwise 
rather drab subject matter. School 
takes on a different aspect when it is 
vitalized with audio-visual materials, 
History becomes real when it is pos- 
sible to hear the President address 
Congress on the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act or to see a newsreel of the 
highlights of the year just past. 

Another experiment conducted by 
the department sought to encourage 
high school students to read good 
books by having them listen to radio 
programs. These programs were 
written and broadcast by students. 
Results proved that students read 
much more than formerly. What was 
more, the city libraries reported that 
they had to purchase several hundred 
dollar’s worth of new books to care 
for the increased demand by adult 
readers. 


Audio-visual instruction is neces- 
sary to any forward-moving program 
of education. School boards desirous 
of keeping their systems abreast of 
the times, and of offering their pupils 
the best in instruction will find money 
appropriated for audio-visual ma- 
terials well spent. These aids are 
universal in their application. They 
may be used as effectively in the 
primary classroom as in the advanced 
sciences of the high school. They 
may be used by club sponsors in 
extra-curricular activities and by 
coaches in instructing teams. They 
may also be used in adult education 
classes and in parent-teacher associa- 
tion meetings. The reduced prices of 
projectors, the ease of operation, the 
broad range of materials available, 
the enthusiasm of teachers and pu- 
pils, the improved instruction that 
results, all indicate that no school 
system should be without these aids. 

Alex. Jardine is Director of 
Audio-Visual Education, 
Evansville Public Schools, 
Evansville, Indiana 
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If any publisher spent a million dollars to 
produce a text book, that fact alone would 
not guarantee its educational value. But 
it would signify unstinted effort to achieve 
an outstanding and unique educational aid. 


* 


It is immensely significant to educators that 
FEATURE MOTION PICTURES costing up 
to a million dollars, or even more, are now 
made available—in unabridged form—for 
use in schools, accorded prior approval. 


In the past year thousands of such show- 
ings have been made in school buildings 
during school hours as a part of the edu- 
cational program, through the exclusive 
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of FILMS INCORPORATED. These superb 
pictures contain a wealth of material to 
enrich the study of History. Literature, Art 
and Drawing, Geography, Current Events, 
etc. They add knowledge not obtainable 
from other sources. They stimulate discus- 
sion, questioning and research. Accom- 
panying STUDY GUIDES aid in integration. 


SCHOOL LIST of Feature Films ifically selected for their 
educational and cultural values. described in the folder 
“MASTER KEYS TO STUDENT INTEREST.” sent on request. 





330 W. 42 ST. 
#4 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








FILMS INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42 St. New York 
Send me: 
* Master Keys to Student Interest (No. 2) 


% The School List Check Chart 


. 


CURRICULUM 
ENRICHMENT 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
AND SUDDEN DEATH 
ANNAPOLIS FAREWELL 
BROKEN LULLABY 

THE BUCCANEER 
CLARENCE 

CLEOPATRA 

CRADLE SONG 

THE CRUSADES 

DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
DR. JEKYL AND MR. HYDE 
DOOMED BATTALION 
FAREWELL TO ARMS 
FATHER BROWN SDETECSIVE 
GIRL OF THE OZARKS 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
HEADLINES OF THE 


CENTURY 
HIGH, WIDE AND 

HANDSOME 
IF I HAD A MILLION 
IRON DUKE 
let 2 PRINCESS 

G SOLOMON’S MINES 

CITE AMERICA 
Tae A BENGAL 


McFADDEN’S FLATS 
MAID OF SALEM 
MAN .WHO RECLAIMED 


HIS HEAD 
THE MIGHTY TREVE 





MIRACLE MAN 

MISSISSIPPI 

MRS. WIGGS OF THE 
CABBAGE PATCH 


HOBO 
THE — OF EDWIN 


ROO 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
PECK’'S BAD BOY 
PETER IBBETSON 
THE PLAINSMAN 
THE PRESIDENT VANISHES 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
RHODES 
ROSE OF THE RANCHO 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
| Lag 

SIGN OF THE CROSS 

SILENT BARRIERS 
SKIPPY 
SKY PARADE 
SO RED THE ROSE 
SOOKY 
SOULS AT SEA 
TEXAS RANGERS 
TIMOTHY'S QUEST 
TOM BROWN OF CULVER 
TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL 
TUNDRA 


WELLS-FARGO 

WINGS IN THE DARK 

WITH BYRD AT THE 
SOUTH POLE 








Name 





x School 
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Schools atthe Microphone 


Educational Stations Promise 
New Future for Radio Study 


Question: Correct the following statement: Schools 
can broadcast effective radio programs. 





Answer: Schools do broadcast effective radio pro- 
grams. 


on the air. With the cooperation of universities and 
commercial stations, school children have become 
as familiar with a microphone as with a telephone. 
Some of these programs, notably those condueted at 
Schenectady by John Sheehan with the aid of local 
school officials and the P.T.A., have proved to have a 
popular and powertul educational influence. In other 
communities, schools have discovered that effective 
radio work by the school must become systematic and 
regular, if it is to prove satisfactory. 


|: is nothing new that schools are putting programs 


The difficulty of obtaining time on the air at con- 
venient hours has led many schools to wish for their 
own broadcasting equipment. As noted in our last 
Audio-Visual department, it has now become possible 
for a school system of moderate size to own its own 
radio equipment at a relatively small cost. There is 
virtually no practical limit to the number of stations 
that may thus be established. Cleveland and New York 
have already established their own stations. Minneapolis 
has filed an application to build a station for its schools. 
As these cities prove the efficacy of radio as a teacher, 
there is bound to be a rush of other school systems to 
follow in their path. 


Pupils and teachers in Cleveland schools have taken 
to radio with eclat. Although no teacher is required 
to employ the programs of the Cleveland station, less 
than 1% choose to forego the privilege. 

The Cleveland programs provide anything but a pas- 
sive listening program. Each broadcast is a regular 
lesson, conducted by an expert teacher. The talk is ac- 
companied by lantern slides. Pauses are allowed for 
questioning and for map study. In a gers fourth grade 
geography lesson, delivered by radio, pupils answer 
29 questions, perform seven different tasks with their 
hands, study five photographic slides, and learn eight 
new words. The conventional geography is correlated 
with music, art and architecture, spelling, speaking, and 
government. And, since the station’s time is its cwn, 
there is no rigid 15 minute limit to the length of the 
program. 

Before programs are broadcast for general use, they 
are tested experimentally in various classrooms. Until 
the producers are satisfied that their program is good 
enough for the classroom, they may test it and change 
it for as long as a year. 

A city-wide history quiz, conducted by radio, was 
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broadcast to all fifth graders. The questions had been 
proposed by pupils. Each question was credited on the 
radio to the child who suggested it. 

An unusual use ot the radio is to play recorded pro- 
grams for slow pupils several times over. Once pro- 
grams are finished, they may be repeated year after 
year, from recordings, without futher creative effort. 

The value of the radio for teaching speech has en- 
couraged New York-to broadcast five fifteen minute 
language programs for high schools. Pupils hear both 
lingual and cultural programs in French, Spanish, 
Italian, Hebrew, and German, for fifteen minutes each, 
once a week. The schools also receive a weekly quarter 
hour program on literature and a half hour program in 
speech training. Music and science programs each oc- 
cupy fifteen minutes a week. Thee are also programs 
fo the vocational schools, the junior high schools, and 
the elementary schools. For home listening, pupils are 
provided with programs in mathematics, biology, and 
social studies. 

These home programs are relayed over the city-owned 
station, WNYC. The others are taken directly from 
station WNYE, at 41.1 megacycles, in the ultra-high 
frequency band. 

The need of testing and experimenting with programs, 
indicated in the Cleveland story, may be undertaken 
before a school invests in its own transmitter. 





NBC Photo by William Haussler 
During the Sunday program, “The World Is Yours,”’ Thomas 
Haler, “The Oldtimer,” tells how a spinning machine works. 


Lubbock, Texas, is now conducting a series of ex- 
perimental programs with the cooperation of a local 
commercial station KFYO. 

The programs in Schenectady, designed to describe 
the work of the American schools, were directed mainly 
to England and South America, but they also reached 
listeners in the local community. 

Detroit, in cooperation with WXYZ, is presenting all 
grades from six to twelve with a series on government. 
Pupils will hear their public officials from the governor 
down describe the work of the various departments, in 
a series of interviews. 

In the place of master teachers or other luminaries, 
New York is inviting high school pupils to produce 

(Concluded on page 16-T ) 
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Recordings as a Teaching Tool 
By Cline M. Koon, Ph. D. 


of the most promising scientific aids to learning devel- 
oped during the present century. Yet some of our 

most progressive educators are prejudiced against it because 
of their unsatisfactory experiences with early recording equip- 
ment which was crude to say the least. Within the past 
two or three years, however, recording equipment has been 
perfected, and is now available to schools at prices within 
their budgets. The equipment is sturdy, thoroughly prac- 
tical to operate, and capable of making excellent recordings. 
Detailed descriptions of such equipment may be obtained 
from the leading manufacturers. This article is limited to a 
discussion of some of the practical uses of such equipment 
in schools, as revealed from reports by western school and 
college officials—part of a survey being made by the writer for 
the Universal Microphone Company of Inglewod, California. 

The first area of usefulness for the recorder, as emphasized 
by educators, is in the recording of the speaking and singing 
voices of students to be used in speech correction, voice and 
musical training. Since the recordings can be made in the 
classroom and played back immediately, the student hears 
his voice as others hear it. He can quickly improve his 
diction, enunciation and voice control. Recordings also fur- 
nish a perfect measure of the progress of a student from 
the initial effort to the end 
of the course. Their use is 
not limited to speech work, 
but is fast becoming an in- 
valuable aid for self-analysis 
and corrective work in music 
and foreign language. 

A second area of useful- 
ness for the recorder, almost 
as important as the first, is 
the production of recordings 
of instructional materials 
and superior school achieve- 
ments. The former includes 
such things as oft-repeated 
directions and explanations 
by the instructor, and for- = ae ae. 
eign language selections in- A console recorder plays back 
tended to improve pronun- a record for the microphone. 
ciation and to give practical : 
ear training. Among the latter are outstanding talks, entire 
programs, musical selections, debates, orations and dramatic 
productions of historical, factual or literary significance. 
They serve as records of school achievements and as models 
for future productions. 


To sound recorder with play-back attachments is one 


Other uses of instantaneous recordings are to record sound 
effects to be used in dramatic productions; to record selected 
radio broadcasts from the air to be used in classes at con- 
venient times. Broadcasts may be repeated when different 
classes meet, or when most appropriate in the proper se- 
quence of the subject matter. It is also possible to record 
programs in the school for radio broadcasting. These re- 
cordings may be transmitted from radio stations far distant 
from the school. 

Within a few years, many schools and colleges will have 
excellent libraries of such recordings for use in their regular 
school work. By that time commercial recording companies 
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Photos, courtesy RCA Victor 
In a typical classroom, Rosina Menonna makes a record 
which will help her detect and correct speech irregularities. 


will be producing recordings for national distribution to 
schools, and probably some system will be worked out for 
schools to exchange recordings which they have made. 

A third area of usefulness for the recorder is to play elec- 
trical transcriptions of the type used in broadcasting or made 
especially for school use. Such recordings might include 
dramatizations of historical events; longer musical selections 
than can be put on phonograph records; short addresses, 
vocational talks by outstanding authorities; literature by 
living writers; excerpts from famous plays by well-known 
actors; readings and short stories by outstanding interpre- 
ters; and momentous public questions discussed by public 
officials. Although it is too early to determine the ultimate 
place the recorder will occupy in education, its extended 
use and increasing importance are assured. 








Are Radio Programs in the 
Public Domain? 


A few teachers have expressed doubts as to the propriety 
of making records of programs taken off the air. They raise 
a question of property rights which should puzzle the best 
legal minds in the land. For example, a drama teacher may 
record part of Fred Allen’s program, skipping, of course, the 
advertising. Allen’s sponsor might properly feel his prop- 
erty rights had been infringed. 

The teacher might record a radio play by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Not only the playright but the Columbia Record Co., 
with exclusive rights to reproduce the MacLeish play, would 
have a grievance. 

Supposing they had a grievance, what could they do about 
it? And what should the teacher do about it? And should 
there not be a distinction between transcriptions made for 
classroom use and those made for commercial purposes? 
Let us have your opinion on the ethics of this practice. 
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SUNDAYS 


News from Abroad 
9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Telephone news from Berlin, London, 
and Paris. Elmer Davis rounds it out 
in New York. 


CBS 


Perole String Quartet MBS 
12:00-12:30 p.m. 

Four of the best. 

Pilgrimage of Poetry NBC Blue 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 

Nov. 26, John Bannister Tabb; Dec. 
3, Elinor Wylie; Dec. 10, Alan Seeger; 
Dec. 17, J. Greenleaf Whittier; Dec. 24, 
Stephen Crane; Dec. 31, William 
Vaughn Moody; Jan. 7, Sara Teasdale; 
Jan. 14, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Jan. 
21, Longfellow; Jan. 28, James Russell 
Lowell. 

On Your Job NBC Red 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 

Nov. 26, Beauty Parlor; Dec. 3, De- 
partment Store; Dec. 10, Policeman; 
Dec. 17, Magazine Office. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

Nov. 26, Macbeth; Dec. 3, Volpone 
by Jonson; Dec. 10, Tartuffe by Moliere; 
Dec. 17, Beggar’s Opera; Jan. 7, The 
Rivals by Sheridan; Jan. 14, William 
Tell, by Schiller; Jan. 21, Ruy Blas, by 
Hugo; Jan. 28, Rip Van Winkle, by Jef- 


ferson. 


Democracy in Action CBS 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Dramas of social security. 

University of Chicago NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Faculty members and guest speakers 
informally huddle over weighty prob- 
lems. Their chats are models of how 
to maintain a balance in controversy. 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Time. 
See your papers for program 
changes and special features. 
This schedule is expected to con- 
tinue through the month of Janu- 
ary. No radio schedule will appear 
in this section in December because 
of the winter recess. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs which have been men- 
tioned in previous issues. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company on the 
Red chain; NBC Blue, National on 
the Blue; MBS, Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 
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PROGRAMS 





Philharmonic-Symphony CBS 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 

John Barbirolli conducts this fine 

group of musicians, and Deems Taylor 

supplies the intermission commentary. 


The World is Yours NBC Red 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Nov. 26, Our Debt to the Indians; 
Dec. 3, Exploring the Amazon for 
Plants; Dec. 10, Historical Gems; Dec. 
17, Cortez; Dec. 24, Christmas at Mt. 
Vernon; Dec. 31, The March of Science; 
Jan. 7, Rise of the Railroad; Jan. 14, 
Winter Weather; Jan. 21, Harnessing 
Electromagnetism; Jan. 28, Volcanoes. 


Calling America MBS 
6:00-6:30 p.m. 
Prophecies and second-guesses, by 


Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen. 


MONDAYS 


Frontiers of Democracy CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 

Nov. 27, Tomorrow’s Power; Dec. 4, 
Tomorrow's Fuel; Dec. 11, Mastering 
the Machine; Jan. 8, Racing to Feed a 
Nation; Jan. 15, Living on Wheels; Jan. 
22, Steep Flight and Stratosphere Fly- 
ing; Jan. 29, Progress: Who Benefits? 


Adventures in Reading NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Dec. 4, Edmund Spencer; Dec. 11, 


Ellen Glasgow; Dec. 18, Noah Webster. 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Interviews weekly with prominent 
scientists. The program is planned 
with the aid of Science Service, directed 
by Watson Davis. 


Science On the March NBC Red 

Dr. Forest Moulton, noted astrono- 
mer, describes the world as a scientist 
sees it. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science assists this 
program. 


Author, Author! 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Literary celebrities are invited to in- 
vent and unravel plots quick. 


TUESDAYS 


Folk Music of America CBS 
9:15-9:30 a.m.* 

Nov. 28, Lumberjack Songs; Dec. 5, 

Teamster Songs; Dec. 12, Courting 

Songs; Jan. 2, Nonsense and Animal 


MBS 





* Columbia School of the Air programs are 
broadcast at various hours for the Pacific Coast, at 
1:30 Central Time and 2:30 Mountaia Time. 





Songs; Jan. 9, Square Dances; Jan. 16, 

Negro Reels; Jan. 23, British Ballads 

in America; Jan. 30, Love Songs. 

All American Women NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Nov. 28, Refugee Women; Dec. 5, 
Winning the Vote; Dec. 12, Laws 
Against Women; Dec. 19, Women Law- 
yers; Dec. 26, Seafaring Women; Jan. 2, 
Women of Learning; Jan. 9, Women as 
Teachers; Jan. 16, Women Explorers; 
Jan. 23, Women of Letters. 


Story of the Song CBS 
4:00-4:30 p.m. 
History of the songs of many nations. 


Of Men and Books CBS 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 
Literary talks by John T. Frederick 
of the Medill School of Journalism. 


Kaltenborn Edits the News CBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 


The Aldrich Family 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
The extremely human adventures of 
the Aldrich family, featuring Ezra Stone, 
the star of the high school stage comedy 
hit. On Tuesdays, you may as well set 
the dial for the Blue Network at 8:00 
and leave it there. 


NBC Blue 


Information Please NBC Blue 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Anyone who can send in an accepta- 
ble question that will stump the savants 
on this program will now receive a set 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, courtesy 
of Canada Dry. 


Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 

The Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 

discusses books with their authors and 

readers. The Blue Network on Tuesday 


nights become the highbrow listening 
post. 


Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 
Expert analysis of the news. 


P WEDNESDAYS 
New Horizons CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 

Nov. 22, Land of the Cod; Nov. 29, 
Canada Joins the Map; Dec. 6, Down 
the Mississippi; Dec. 13, Bering Dis 
covers an Ice Box; Jan. 8, Yankee Sailors 
Round Cape Horn; Jan. 10, Conquest of 
the Great Divide; Jan. 17, Boom Days 
in the Fur Trade; Jan. 24, Wonderland 
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FOR THE MONTH 





of the Sierras; Jan. 31, Terror in the 
Arctic Seas. 
Butger’s Homemakers MBS 
11:45-12:00 p.m. 
A forum of housewives on social prob- 
lems. 
Highways to Health CBS 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 
Medical talks for plain people, pre- 
pared as a public health service by the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 


THURSDAYS 
Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Nov. 30, Look-See with Uncle Bill, by 
Will James; Dec. 7, The Cream Colored 
Pony; Dec. 14, The Poor Count’s Christ- 
mas, by Frank Stockton; Jan. 4, Sajo and 
the Beaver People; Jan. 11, The Coco- 
nut Monkey; Jan. 18, The 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins, by Dr. Seuss; 
Jan. 25, Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 


CBS 


Health Lectures MBS 
11:45-12:00 noon 

Talks by the Medical Information Bu- 
reau of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

Ideas that Came True NBC Blue 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

Nov. 23, Along the Warrior’s Trace; 
Nov. 30, Kaskaskia and Vincennes; Dec. 
7, Yankee Doodle and the British King; 
Dec. 14, In Carpenter’s Hall; Dec. 21, 
Proclaim Liberty; Jan. 4, The Battle 
Won. 

Medicine in the News NBC Blue 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 

Dr. Bauer of the American Medical 
Association comments on current events 
in the Medical World. 
American Music NBC-Blue 

9:00-10:00 p.m. 

Second of a series of four concerts of 
American music, played by the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Howard Hanson, on January 4th only. 


America’s Town Meeting NBC Blue 


9:30-10:00 p.m. 

One of the really adult radio pro- 
grams. This draws distinguished speak- 
ets from many walks of life to present 
controversial opinions in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder manner. Then the audi- 
ence pitches in. The moderator, George 
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V. Denny, is a perfect model for teach- 
ers who wish to observe how to handle 
hot issues. 


Columbia Workshop 
10:00-10:30 p.m. 
This program of experimental radio 
drama has already produced a few 
classics, and more are bound to come. 
It is particularly recommended to stu- 
dents of drama and literature. 


CBS 


Americans at Work CBS 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
Nov. 23, The Football Coach; Nov. 


80, The Cranberry Grower. 


FRIDAYS 
This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Dec. 1, Where We Live; Dec. 8, Our 
Flag in the Far East; Dec. 15, Uncle 
Sam as a Good Neighbor; Jan. 5, Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Trade; Jan. 12, Defending 
Our Shores; Jan. 19, Keeping Out of 
War; Jan. 26, Must We Defend Our 
Treaties? 


CBS 


Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 
Walter Damrosch conducts and com- 
ments. 


Men Behind the Stars 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 
Legends of the constellations drama- 
tized by courtesy of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. The program of November 24 
deals with Serpens, the Serpent. 


CBS 


Torch of Progress NBC Red 
6:00-6:15 p.m. 

Weekly talks by Edward Howard 
Griggs of the civilization of different 
epochs. Beginning with November 24th 
through January, the cultures discussed 
will be: Palestine, Phoenicia, Homeric 
Hellas, Asia Minor and the Grecian Isles, 
Athens, Greater Hellas, Rome, Alexan- 
dria, the Roman Empire, and the first 
Christian Era. 


Magic Waves NBC Red 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 

Latest developments in radio science 

are dramatized and discussed by Dr. 

Orestes H. Caldwell, editor of Radio 


Today. 
MBS 


Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 
A small symphony orchestra, designed 


for radio, 


Story behind the Headlines 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
With the cooperation of the Amer‘ .n 
Historical Association, an outstanding 
foreign correspondent brings the radio 
audience a fuller understanding of the 
significance of news. Conducted by 
Cesar Saerchinger. 


NBC Red 


SATURDAYS 


American Education Forum 
12:00-12:15 p.m. 
Dr. Grayson Kefauver, of Stanford, 
conducts discussions of problems and 
experiments in education, with the co- 
operation of the American Education 
Committee. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


Calling all Stamp Collectors 

1:15-1:30 p.m. 

News of interest to stamp collectors, 

in cooperation with the national Federa- 
tion of Stamp Clubs. 


Carter and Bowie MBS 


1:30-2:00 p.m. 
A pair of piano players from Harlem. 


What’s Art to Me? CBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
Dramatizations, lectures, and quizzes 
designed to demonstrate influence of art 
upon all aspects of life. In cooperation 
with the. Museum of Modern Art. 


Art for Your Sake NBC Blue 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Dramatization of lives_of great paint- 
ers by Dr. Bernard Meyers, in coopera- 
tion with the National Art Society. 


Symphony Orchestra NBC Blue 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 


Directed by Arturo Toscanini. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays NBC Red 
10:00-11:00 p.m. 


Original radio dramas. 





HOW DO YOU USE RADIO? 

Tell us how radio helps your 
teaching. Name one specific pro- 
gram and its specific applications. 
State typical questions and activi- 
ties, pupil response, and apparent 
effect. Restrain your letters to 300 
words. Scholastic will pay for every 
published letter at its usual manu- 
script rates. 

Kindly address your suggestions 
to the Teacher’s Editor, 250 East 
43rd St., New York. Manuscripis 
of any suitable length in the gen- 
eral field of audio-visual education 
will receive serious consideration. 

Other teachers would like to 
share the benefit of your experi- 
ence in developing radio in the 
classroom. They would also like to 
know how you provided your class- 
room with radio equipment. 
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For the Film-Conscious Classroom 


J. E. Hansen, Direetor of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction at the University of 
Wisconsin, comments on essential steps 
for adapting the classroom for sound- 
film projection. 


Little attention has been paid to 
school and classroom facilities essential 
to the use of these modern teaching aids. 
If projected pictures are to become an 
integral part of the educational program, 
every classroom must make the follow- 
ing provisions for them: 

Opaque shades for all windows. They 
need not be expensive or decorative. 
Dark, inexpensive shades will serve as 
well. In buildings now being con- 
structed, such means for darkening the 
room should be included in the original 
plans. 

Sources of electric current in all class- 
rooms. Outlets should be located at 
the back of the room, so that projectors 
may be counected without disturbing 
class routine. 

Screens of sufficient size with good 
reflecting and light diffusing surfaces. 
If they are not permanently installed in 
the front of the classroom, they should 
be made for easy mounting and quick 
adjustment. 

Careful consideration of accoustical 
problems. This is particularly import- 
ant in the larger rooms and auditoriums. 
But even the small rooms should be stud- 
ied for accoustical difficulties, and such 
problems should be remedied. The ad- 
dition of deadening or sound absorbing 
materials to walls and ceilings to reduce 
the excessively live and reflective con- 
ditions which causesé reverberation is 
not a very difficult or very expensive 
job. 

If the above requirements were con- 
sidered whenever a new building was 
constructed, the costs would not be no- 
ticed. In buildings that have not been 
properly constructed or equipped, some 
cost will be necessary before the audio- 
visual program can be carried through 
with complete success. But this type 
of adjustment is necessary in every mod- 
ern plant, whether it is a factory or a 
school. 





Schools at the Mike 
(Concluded from page 12-T) 
school radio programs. These are 
only a few of the radio experiments 

under way in the schools. 

Radio education has been slow in 
getting under way. The number of 
stations with university or college di- 
rection has, in fact, declined in the 
last ten years. There are several 
factors, however, which indicate that 
a new growth of radio education is in 
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RECORDINGS 


The demand for records as a Christ- 
mas gift will be well supplied by the 
latest Victor releases, and many of these 
records, incidentally, have grand class- 
room possibilities. History and literature 
classes will be interested in the Victor 
album of Early American Ballads, sung 
by a mountaineer tenor with accom- 
paniment by a dulcimer. . . . Drama 
classes will like the amusing musical 
caricature of “The Man With a New 
Radio,” recorded for Victor by the blind 
pianist, Alec Templeton, as who would 
not. ... Bluebird has reissued the famous 
Meade Lux Lewis’ “Honky Tonk Train 
Ride,” a truer sound picture of a rail- 
road train than Honegger’s “Pacific 231” 
... - If pupils think they can’t enjoy or 
understand concert pieces, let them hear 
how the New Friends of Rhythm handle 
them. This accomplished group of 
strings, with a harp and guitar, do de- 
lightful things with the concert-hall 
staples. Their version of Raff's “Cava- 
tina” is called “Riffin’ Raff’. . . . For 
Christmas programs, Joe Green has re- 
corded “Silent Night” and “Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing” on the chimes. . . . 
Social studies classes will want to hear 
the Victor Masterpiece Album of Ray- 


mond Massey’s recordings of scenes from 
the Robert Sherwood play, “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois.” Since a large part of 
these scenes are taken directly from au- 
thentic Lincoln writings and sayings, 
they afford an impressive historical ex- 
perience. . .. The Trapp Family has re- 
corded some folk songs of Central Eu- 
rope, which is about to disappear before 
your eyes. These songs are grand pieces 
for German language classes. . . . The 
emergence of the saxophone as a solo 
concert instrument is provided in Victor 
M 588 (12475 - 12476), an interesting 
piece, unless you can’t stand ® saxo- 
phones. ; 
* * * 

Studidisc, at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, provides a slightly condensed ver- 
sion of “A Christmas Carol” by Charles 
Dickens, in two double-faced 12-inch 
records, at $2.00 a record. If the class 
prefers something gayer for its Christ- 
mas party, Studidisc is ready to provide 
a recording of two swries by Stephen 
Leacock, “My Financial Career,” and 
“The Awful Fate of Melpomenus Jones.” 
These records are not mere readings. 
The conversational portions are handled 
by trained actors. 








sight. One is the development of 
frequency modulation, greatly in- 
creasing the available number of sat- 
isfactory broadcasting channels. An- 
other is that our experience is slowly 
but surely demonstrating that radio 
can justify the maintenance of full- 
time directors of radio education for 
the schools. 


Teacher's Manual and Classroom Guide, pre- 
pared under direction of Sterling Fisher 
and Leon Levine. 1939. Columbia Broad- 
casting System. New York. 85 pp. Paper. 
Free. 


The manual furnishes a complete program 
of Columbia School of the Air broadcasts for 
the current school year. In general, it enables 
the teacher to anticipate the exact nature of 
each broadcast. It provides a list of reference 
works which may be consulted with each 
broadcast, And it suggests questions which may 
stimulate the study and discussion of the 
weekly subjects. For example, for the Feb- 
ruary 16th program, dealing with Labor and 
Industry on the series known as “This Living 
World,” the study questions are: 

“Is labor a commodity? Should labor share 
in the management of industry? Does it have 
a share under the present system? Does labor 
have responsibilities in proportion to its share 
in authority? Where do the interests of labor 
and industry conflict? Can the conflict be 
settled by mutual consent and understanding? 
Is ‘labor’ and ‘industry’ an artificial classifi- 


cation?” 


Radio News 


NBC and CBS spent $300,000 this 
year on educational programs. . . . NBC 
is readying recorded programs for class- 
rooms at $2 per plate. . . . Plague of net- 
work offices is the number of letterhead 
organizations who seek time to air their 
causes. The causes are good, but their 
following is invisible. To assure the pub- 
lic that no bona fide organizations get 
the runaround from the networks, the 
Civil Liberties Union proposes that each 
request be entered in an open logbook. 
The network says this is only inviting 
endless quarrels with the phonies. . .. 
Elliott Roosevelt is organizing a fourth 
national network, Transcontinental, and 
having quite a scramble with Mutual 
for stations and for billing. . . . NBC is 
beaming a commercial to South America 
for United Fruit. This is the first short 
wave program to pay for its time. ... 
eae of WPA symphony orchestra 
recordings are being shipped by NBC 
to local stations for rebroadcasting. . - - 
Monday, November 20, 9:30-10:00 
p-m., the American Youth Commission 
on the NBC Blue open a series of week- 
ly broadcasts called “Youth in a Crisis. 
Timed to follow the McCall youth pro- 
pone. which show the kids in a hope 
ess muddle, the Commission programs 
offer a way out: peace and jobs; food, 
exercise, and medical care; and good 


schools. ... 
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CONVENTION . WEEK. — 


Social Studies Teachers in Kansas City and English 
Council in New York Hold Lively Holiday Gatherings 


The 19th annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, held at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, during the Thanksgiving week- 
end, marked a new high level in in- 
terest and effectiveness among social 
studies teachers of university, senior 
and junior high school, and ele- 
mentary grades. For the first time 
the Council exceeded 2,500 in paid 
memberships, and more than 750 
people attended the sessions. 


Under the presidency of Mss 
Ruth West, of Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash., the program 
included lively discussions and ap- 
praisal of two new publications of 
the Council, the Tenth Yearbook on 
“In-Service Growth of Social Studies 
Teachers,” and “The Future of the 
Social Studies’—proposals by 15 
leading authorities for an experi- 
mental social studies curriculum, 
edited by James A. Michener of 
Harvard University. Among those 
contributing to the latter discussion 
were Dr. Harold Rugg of Teachers 
College, contributing editor of Schol- 
astic, Dr. Francis Spaulding of Har- 
vard, and Dr. Edgar B. Wesley of 
the University of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the curriculum committee, 
which was empowered to continue 
research looking toward the early 
presentation of a broad twelve-grade 
curriculum of nation-wide useful- 
ness. 


Other high spots were: the eve- 
ning address of Federal Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen of Cleveland on “The 
Constitution, an Instrument of Free- 
dom;” luncheon discussions on con- 
sumer education, European power 
politics, civic education, propaganda 
analysis, and the American farmer; 
and a senior high school demonstra- 
tion lesson, led by Howard Cum- 
mings of Clayton, Mo., and S. P. 
McCutchen of Ohio State University, 
with 24 students from Kansas City 
high schools taking part in an un- 
tehearsed discussion of city manager 
government. 
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Scholastic was represented by 
Kenneth M. Gould, managing editor, 
Richard D. Mathewson, circulation 
manager, and Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Stroud, mid-west field representa- 
tives. Scholastic was host Saturday 
morning at a most enjoyable break- 
fast in the Hotel Muehlebach, to 
about 30 teachers and friends. Mr. 
Gould and Dr. Rugg spoke briefly. 






Essie Chamberlain of Oak Park (lIll.) 
High School, retiring president, National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Among the guests were Superintend- 
ent George Melcher of the Kansas 
City schools, J. E. Wellemeyer of 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas 
City, Kan., Dr. Freipont P. Wirth 
of George Peabod* College for 
Teachers, Gerald H. V. Melone, 
president of the Missouri Council of 
Social Studies, Allen Y. King of 


Cleveland, Ohio, and other conven- _ 


tion leaders. 

Dr. Howard R. Anderson of Cor- 
nell University was elected president 
of the Council for 1940, Dr. Wirth 
first vice-president, and Dr. Ernest 
Horn of the State University of Iowa, 
second vice-president. This meeting 
marked the retirement from the sec- 
retaryship of Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
who has built up the Council into 
a body of national influence. He will 
be succeeded by Wilbur F. Murra 
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of Harvard, and the Council now 
plans a reorganization of its head- 
quarters office with a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary. Local arrange- 
ments for the Kansas City meeting 
were in the efficient hands of Dr. 
Guy V. Price of the Kansas City 
Teachers College. 

The annual meeting for 1940 will 
be held in Syracuse, N. Y. 


English Teachers 

Nearly 10,000 English teachers 
from all parts of the country attend- 
ed the 29th convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish held in New York City, Novem- 
ber 22 to 25. Almost every session 
was packed to the doors. 

Most speakers were in sympathy 
with the movement, in high favor 
with teachers, for correlating Eng- 
lish studies with all aspects of the 
pupil's life. 

Among the 100 addresses and 
countless discussions, the problems 
which seemed to be foremost in the 
minds of the educators were: the in- 
culcation of democratic habits, the 
use of contemporary material, the 
needs of the non-academic pupils, 
the employment of such new educa- 
tional devices as the radio and the 
motion picture, and the entrance of 
the teacher into community activi- 
ties. 

Instead of the familiar controversy 
over the relative merits of classical 
and contemporary material, teachers 
concerned themselves with the issue 
of how far contemporary material 
should be steeped in social signifi- 
cance. In behalf of socially significant 
writing, Harlan Hatcher of Ohio 
State University expressed the opin- 
ion that novels describing the hor- 
rors of war have been a powerful 
deterrent upon the engagement of 
the infantry in the present combat. 

The meeting also exhibited a 
strong interest in the fundamentals 
of languages, as indicated in a panel 
on semantics; in the section in which 
W. E. Young of the New York State 
Department of Education spoke of 
Language as Social Adaptation; and 
in the panel on reading skill presided 
over by Luella B. Cook of Minne- 
apolis. 

Among the guest celebrities who 
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addressed the teachers were Edna 
Ferber, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
and Fiorella H. LaGuardia. 

A sharp dissent from the general 
tenor of the meeting was voiced by 
three speakers: Howard Mumford 
Jones of Harvard, Earl Daniels of 
Colgate, and Louis C. Zahner of 
Groton School. They derided the 
efforts of English teachers to offer 
instruction in tea table manners or 
to discuss the number of yards of 
cellophane used in a current movie 
production. As an alternative, they 
proposed that pupils should be 
taught the philosophical contempla- 
tion of the eternal verities, as found 
in classical literature. The answer 
to this line of thought, voiced by 
many a classroom teacher, was that 
none of these three speakers had to 
deal with the problem of the non- 
academic pupil. 

The newly elected president of the 
Council is Protessor E. A. Cross of 
the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation at Greeley. Elected as vice- 
presidents are Professor Robert C. 
Pooley of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Mrs. Helene Willey Hartley 
of Syracuse University. 

Over 90 teachers and educators 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. M. R. 
Robinson at the Thanksgiving 
luncheon held for friends of Schol- 
astic. 

Invitations to this luncheon, or to 
the breakfast at the Kansas City con- 
vention, were issued to all teachers 
who have ordered 50 or more copies 
of Scholastic or Junior Scholastic. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 

(Study suggestions based upon maite- 
rial in pages 21-E to 28-E, as well as 
related material in the common sec- 
tions.) 

The Round Table contributors this 
week have some stimulating things to 
say. What do the pupils think of a girl 
who does not pray to be good, but prays 
not to be bad? Can any of them tell 
what there is about the outdoors that 
they prefer to the satin boudoir or the 
per 4 rug? Or perhaps they might feel 
that the indoors is preferable; what is 
there indoors that they prefer to birds 
blowing across the sky like torn leaves? 
Why does Bob Begg speak of the “cold 
facts” rather than the warm facts? Why 
do we feel that the intellect is cold and 
the emotions are warm? What is the 
difference between a cold fury and hot 
wrath? What makes the poet feel that 
the brain is a better guide than the 
heart? Do pupils understand the dif- 
ference between emotional and rational 
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behavior? And why, at the age of 17, 
does he feel that the earth is his only 
goal, his final betrayal, especially when 
he is capable of knocking out such neat 
phrases? What suggests that he is not 
clinging to the cold facts? (P. 26-E) 
(There is a misprint, by the way, in the 
last verse. It should read “outstripped.” ) 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 1-12 an 29-40, common to all edi- 
tions. ) 


The followiug questions are suggested 
for discussing the articles on the pages 
indicated. : 

What is the American Youth Commis- 
sion? What has it done recently? What 
share of our unemployment falls upon 
youth? What age limits does the com- 
mission apply to youth? How many jobs 
do the unemployed youth need? Who 
must supply these jobs? How? What 
has been done so far to employ youth 
through government agencies? What 
has been done to train youth for jobs? 
What are the dangers of youthful unem- 
ployment? What can high school stu- 
dents do to acquaint people with the 
conclusions of the American Youth Com- 
mission and to encourage the adoption 
of its recommendations? (P. 8) 

According to the study mentioned in 
the editorial, what proportion of high 
school students cheat at their lessons? 
How much harm does cheating do? How 
do you think cheating can be reduced? 
What are the causes of cheating? What 
do you think would be the effect of a 
rule which put everyone on his honor 
to deal honestly? What can be done to 
reduce the causes of cheating? (P. 5). 

What do the boys in the class have to 
say about the way girls dress, walk, talk, 
and behave on a date? What do the girls 
in the class have to say about the way 
boys dress, walk, talk, and behave on a 
date? (P. 29) 

The ambition of the Invisible Pig, 
Topaz, is identical with the express am- 
bition of the great majority of high 
school students. What did th Invisible 
Pie mean when he said he wished to be 
a Success? Whv did the Indian‘say that 
Success sounded sillv to him? What rea- 
sons would you give for saving that 
America today is a hot-bed of Success? 
(P. 11) 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Study suggestions for material in 
pages 13-S to 20-S, and for related ma- 
terial in. the common sections.) 


The gist of the population situation 
(P. 18-S) is that its growth is slowing 
down, its average age is increasing, and 
its distribution is highly unstable. The 
problem of distribution is worth study 
in itself. In this article, we take up 
chiefly the first two points, which may 








be presented to the puipls this Way: 

The average age of our population 
is: a. increasing; b. declining; c. not 
likely to change for a long time. 

The number of years the average 
person may expect to live is: a. greater 
than it used to be; b. less than it used 
to be; c. about the same as ever. 

The size of the average American 
family is: a. increasing; b. decreasing; 
ce. larger than it was in 1800. 

The: number of children born for 
every thousand members of our popu- 


lation is expected, during the next forty | 


years, to: a remain the same; b. in- 
crease; c. decrease. 

By 1975, it is believed the number 
of deaths will be a. less than; b. greater 
than; c. about the same as the number 
of births. 

The problems that are growing out 
of the size and character of our popv- 
lation are difficult to assay. Discussion 
of the problems must, to a large meas- 
ure, be speculative. It will provide an 
excellent exercise for the imagination 
and original intelligence if your pupils 
discuss these problems in an impromptu 
manner. The teacher may ask such 
leading questions as: 

How do you think the population 
change will affect: a. football attend- 
ance; b. rules for driving cars; ¢. 
rentals; d. school taxes; e. the demand 
for old age pensions; f. unemployment; 
g. military expenditures h. medical 
practice. 

For the article on page 13-S, let 
pupils prepare a price schedule of dairy 
products in your town. If possible, have 
them compare this schedule with neigh- 
boring towns and with one or two fairly 
distant places. This schedule will have 
to take into account the containers, 
method of distribution, method of sani- 
tation, and the various forms in which 
milk is marketed. 

If pupils can not visit a dairy farm, 
to observe its work, let them at least 
hear a description from someone who 
has done so. 

To be certain that pupils understand 
the gist of the milk article, the follow- 
ing questions may be put to them: 

Distributors control the price of milk 
because they own: a. the delivery 
trucks; b. the grocery stores; c. the 
pasteurizing plants; d. stock in a bank. 

The farmer is usually helpless to 
bargain for a high price on fresh milk 
because milk is: a. fattening; b. perish- 
able; c. nutritious; d. durable. 

The price of milk in the Johnson 
sntnadonels stores in Detroit is: a 


9c a quart; 9c a pint; 1le a quart; 1%¢ 

plus a nickel deposit on the bottle. 
Families on relief in Boston are able 

to buy milk from the government at: 

a. 5¢ a quart; b. 9c a quart; c. two 

quarts for a quarter; q 

prices. 


exorbitant 
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DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 
Glendale (Kans.) Rural H. S. 

Your Nov. 6 issue, because of its war 
hysteria complexion, is not available to 
students here. Do we not have subjects 
of a constructive nature on which we 
may ponder? Do we not have problems 
of our own to discuss? When are we 

oing to gain our independence from 
England? And who has a good reason 
why we should support an imperialistic 
idea? We ask ourselves these questions 
in the Middle West. We say we shall 
not fight unless in defense of our coun- 
try. People are doing individual think- 
ing and are examining both sides, but 
not taking sides, as the East might be- 
lieve. 

Frank Rosser, Principal. 


Nore: Mr. Rosser’s letter caused us to 
reexamine our Armistice issue in the 
light of his criticism. The opposition of 
Scholastic to war is well known. Our 
annual Armistice issues are celebrated 
for the effectiveness with which they ad- 
vocate the cause of peace. Far from 
being accused of jingoism, Scholastic 
has on occasion been banned from 
schools for its opposition to a military 
solution of world problems. In at least 
one instance, an entire shipment of the 
Armistice number was burned. Our ad- 
herence to principle, concerning what 
we believe is the most important issue 
of our times, has cost us dear. There- 
fore, we have examined our contents 
with care to see whether we have, un- 
wittingly, betrayed ourself. 

The Cover presents a forceful picture 
of war’s desolation, a boy sitting among 
the ruins of a once happy home. 

Problems of Living discusses “Why 
Men Fight.” Its essence is that men 
are tricked into fighting by appeals to 
their emotions. It calls war “a form-of 
national insanity in which mass murder 
and mass suicide are temporarily accept- 
ed in society.” It urges that men should 
be on guard against these appeals to 
their emotions. 

The editorial says, “We need to put 
on our thinking cap about what kind of 
peace is coming out of this war.” It 
quotes the speech of Senator Lodge: “I 


deny that this war has yet developed an |- 


ideal for which we should give the lives 
of our sons.” 

The frontispiece pictures the military 
objectives of the war in Europe. 

Our short story said, in essence, that 
anyone who seriously believes in going 
to war is as good as dead. 

Hareld Rugg discussed the ways of 
keeping America out of war and urged 
the schools to do their part. 

The leading article in the teachers’ 
Section was entitled “Teachers Against 
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War,” an eloquent address by Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher. 

The leading article in the English 
pages was “Air Raid,” a radio play by 
Archibald MacLeish, an emotional pro- 
test against war. 

The Round Table contains a poem 
and an essay by pupils, both protesting 
against American participation in war. 

The Poetry Corner includes three bril- 
liant anti-war poems. 

On page 29, we ran Clarence Streit’s 
appeal for a federal union of all peace- 
loving democratic nations, to provide 
the nations of the world with a machin- 
ery for the peaceable adjustments of 
their differences. 

On pages 31-3, we published a sym- 
posium by a group of leading citizens, 
proposing a basis of lasting peace. 

Pages 34-5 presented some hard-head- 
ed advice by H. V. Kaltenborn for keep- 
ing America at peace, entitled “Ten 
Don’ts for Neutrals.” No 5 was “Don’t 
forget home problems.” 

There is the bulk of the centents of 
our Armistice number. The defense rests. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury, what 
is your verdict? Should the 1939 Armis- 
tice issue have been withheld from the 
pupils of Glendale, Kansas? Please let 
us hear from you.—The Editors. 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION? 
Ottawa, Kansas. 

As an old friend of Scholastic, may 1 
ask why, in Heaven's name, do you print 
such propaganda as Dr. Rugg puts out 
in his article, “American Youth in a 
World at War?” (Scholastic, Nov. 6.) 

I refer especially to the statement on 
page 17-S, “If British public servants, 
for example, announce a ‘program, 
they'll go through with it,” ete. 

That, in the face of British jock- 
eying, dilly-dallying, Munich-parleying 
through the centuries! 

We teachers in the grass roots are 
trying hard to keep America sane once. 
Have Dr. Rugg read Milton Mayer's 
article in the Oct. 7th issue of the S.E.P.. 

Smith Haworth, Head Social Sciences 

Ep.Norte: Mr. Rugg’s opinions are his 
own. We are glad to print the views of 
this eminent writer for what they are 
worth, as we are glad to print the views 
of our readers. Mr. Rugg also said, 
“The British will skin you out of your 
eye-teeth.” As for his statement that 


the British would abide by a promise, 
we believe Mr. Rugg, from an excess of 
enthusiasm, erred. An estimate of the 
extent to which repudiations of pledges 
are habitual was doubtless the basis of 
Mr. Rugg’s favorable comparison of 
Britain with the present dictatorships. 





The Bath Department 


Combining unusual health and recreational facilities, The 


Greenbrier is recognized as a truly unique resort...a spa 


with all the advantages of a metropolitan hotel and country 


club! During the winter season it offers the ideal spot fora 


vacation and “rest-cure’’'—and, in addition, at that time you 


\ can take advantage of a very special low rate. Call yourtravel 


agent—or representative below—for complete information. 
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L.R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST. VIRGINIA 








Adult Education 
The Church and Adult Education, by 

Bernard E. Meland. 1939. American 

Association for Adult Education. New 

York. 114 pp. 

As its title indicates, this book is a 
survey, an interesting survey, of what 
the ministers, priests, and rabbis are do- 
ing to acquaint their flocks with this 
changing world. 


State Trade Walls, by Eugene F. Mel- 
der. 1939. Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
Distributed by Silver Burdett. New 
York. 10¢. 

Debts Good or Bad, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. 1939. Public Affairs Pamph- 
let. Distributed by Silver Burdett. 
New York. 10¢. 

Jobs After Forty, by Beulah Amidon. 
1939. Public Affairs Pamphlet. Dis- 
tributed by Silver Burdett. New York. 
10¢. 

These are three of the latest of this 
excellent series for boiling down major 
issues into terms which any adult or high 
school student can assimilate. The bar- 
riers between states have become a suf- 
ficiently grave impediment to interstate 





“BOY 


dates 


GIRL” 
by GAY HEAD 


SECOND SERIES 

All the installments of the “Boy 
Dates Girl” continued story from 
last year’s Scholastic—under one 
cover. Typical high school students 
have adventures in etiquette, and 
there’s visible improvement in the 
manners of the readers, who like the 
good advice and ask for more. 








PRICE: 
100 or more, 20c each; 10 to 100, 25c; 
single copies, 35c. 





Copies of “Boy Dates Girl,” First 
Series still available at above prices 
This booklet covers, in the form of 
chatty and witty essays, all the 
problems that concern the adoles- 
cent and his mentors: personal ap- 
pearance, manners, voice, good 
behavior in and out of school. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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OFF the PRESS 


commerce to engage the attention of 
all business men. The Stewart book 
offers a fresh approach to the problem 
of the public debt. There are condi- 
tions, it seems, when it does not pay to 
operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. Miss 
Amidon, who is an editorial associate 
of the Survey Graphic, takes up a prob- 
lem which is growing at the same rate 
the average age of our population is 
rising. 


How Criminals Are Caught, by Arnold 
Miles. 1939. Macmillan. New York. 
The People’s Library Series. 60¢. 
Description of the methods and prob- 

lems of the police departments of our 
cities, states, and nation, in protecting 
life and property. A good book to read 
in connection with the crime study pub- 
lished in our November 20th issue. 


Vocational Guidance 
Textile Workers, by Picture Fact Asso- 
ciates. 1939. Harper. New York. 
56 pp. Boards. 


Movie Workers, by Picture Fact Asso- 
ciates. 1939. Harper. New York. 
56 pp. Boards. 


Do You Want to Become a Doctor?, by 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. 1939. Stokes. 
New York. 176 pp. $1.50. 


Do You Want to Become a Banker?, by 
Wilbur F. Crook. 1939. Stokes. New 
York. 178 pp. $1.50. 

Harpers and Stokes are both present- 
ing what looks to be a valuable addition 
to vocational literature. Picture Fact As- 
sociates presents attractive books, large 
size, large type, and ample illustrations. 
They are simply written, so as to give 
an excellent overall picture of a given 
industry, the nature of the employment 
it offers, the working conditions therein, 
and the requirements of that work. 

The books in the Stokes Series, called 
“Choosing Your Career,” are brimming 
with practical advice about what to do 
in order to become a doctor or a banker. 
For example, the banking book does not 
consider the mystery of fiat money, but 
it does give the address of the American 
Institute of Banking. The Fishbein book 
does not give much space to group med- 
icine; but it does tell what the tuition is 
in practically all medical schools. 

There is no cause to raise eyebrows 
at the name of the author of “Do You 
Want to Be a Banker?” Mr. Crook is a 
vice-president of the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company of New York. 


High Schools and Sex Education, by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg and J. L. 
Kaukonen. 1939. U. S. Public Health 
Service (Bulletin No. 75 Revised). 
Washington. 20¢. 


An excellent manual for schools 
where sex education may be appropriate 
to the curriculum. With regard to cer- 
tain functional aspects of the subject, 
however, its statements are at variance 
with other authorities. They should be 
compared, for example, to the chapters 
on sex education in Society in Transi- 
tion, by H. E, Barnes. 


The Strategy of Job Finding, by George 
J. Lyons and Harmon C. Martin. 
1939. Prentice Hall. New York. $3.00 
to schools. 

Stuart Chase has said that this is a 
Salesman’s Society. It is necessary to 
sell little children the idea that they 
should drink milk. It is necessary to 
sell factory workers the notion that a 
rest in the country will be good for them. 
Above all, it is necessary for job-seekers 
to sell themselves as potentially profit- 
able investments for an employer. Since 
we live in such a society, Messrs. Lyons 
and Martin have undertaken to advise 
us how to conform to this peculiar social 
condition. This they do fairly well. 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, 
edited by Arthur E. Traxler. 1939. 
Educational Records Bureau. New 
York. 330 pp. Paper. 

Report of the Public School Demon- 
stration Project in Educational Guid- 
ance. The experience and conclusions 
of this project deserve the attention of 
everyone concerned with guidance in 
the schools. 


Words That Won the War, by James R. 
Mock and Cedric Larson. 19939. 
Princeton University Press. $3.75. 
This is the first book to explore the 

files of the Creel committee which mo- 
bilized (to put it politely) American 
public opinion at the time of our en- 
trance into the first World War. It 
should be required reading. 

These hours of peace might also be 
well spent in re-reading the Vanguard 
Press book by C. J. Hamlin, called The 
War Myth in American History. 


Art Books 


Complete instructions for ar 
prints by the etching, lithograph, an 
wood-cut processes are contained in 
Making Prints, a book originally pub- 
lished at $1.50 a copy, now on sale in 
lots of 25 or more for 25¢ each. The 
book includes 45 full-page reproduc- 
tions of the best prints submitted by 
students to the Annual Scholastic Art 
Exhibit, and 20 drawings of print-mak- 
ing tools and their uses. Less than 25 
copies are 50¢ each. Single copies are 
75¢. The offer will continue in force 
only until the stock is exhausted. The 
books will not be reprinted. Address 
orders to Scholastic Bookshop, 250 E. 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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wrote Mary Ethel Thurston, for slow 
and rapid readers. 

Junior Scholastic was compliment- 
ed as generously as its big brother. 
Margaret E. Combs, head of the 




















Thanksgiving Flowers 


Wherein the Editors Are Told That the Enthusiasm 
of Teachers Is Only Exceeded by That of Students 


NE of the nicest aspects of 
() Scholastics Thanksgiving 

party this year was the com- 
pliments we received in. acknowl- 
edgement of the invitations. 

In sending her regrets from Alver- 
nia High School, Chicago, Sister M. 
Edelwalda, O. S. T., wrote: 

“It would be a pleasure to shake 
the hands that shape the policy of 
a magazine which brings the world— 
vital and throbbing—into the class- 
room. During the past eight years, 
your magazine has practically be- 
come a tradition. It really sells it- 
self. When I asked who wanted the 
Scholastic, all but eight out of 121 
students subscribed immediately, 
and 90 wanted the Combined Edi- 
tion, though I assured them the So- 
cial Studies Edition would suffice for 
our purpose. Also some of the stu- 
dents who are not taking history 
have asked to subscribe. 

“Last year some of the seniors or- 
ganized a club to meet after school 
to discuss the Scholastic, because 
they felt one class period a week was 
not sufficient. Every Friday we met 
at 3:30. Though we had planned to 
continue only an hour, it frequently 
was 5:00 o'clock before we dis- 
banded.” 

An equally warm tribute and a 
brilliant suggestion for all schools 
where purchasing power is low was 
extended by Emma Edith Clarke, 
head of the English Department at 
North Central High School, Spokane, 
Wash. She said: 

“We find Scholastic a most satis- 
factory high school magazine. It is 
much enjoyed by the 2,000 students 
who read it in our school. You know 
that our subscription for 126 copies 
is the result of a collection to which 
each student contributes. The mag- 
azines are passed to each of my 17 
teachers on schedule so that all stu- 
dents have access to them, each 
week. ‘Scholastic Day’ is always 
looked forward to with happy antici- 
pation.” 
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Margaret Munroe of Dallas used 
almost the same words about “Scho- 
lastic Day.” 

Sylvia Meyer, chairman of English 
at St. Joseph, Missouri, said Scho- 
lastic is “essential to my students’ 
success and to my entire plan of 
teaching.” 

One teacher who has known us 
since our early days, Elsie F. Colvin 
of New Castle, Pa., said: 

“I think Scholastic especially good 
this year. Many parents are reading 
it, too!” 

Only the words “high school” on 
our cover prevent college freshmen 
from taking the magazine to their 
bosoms, wrote Martha Ordway of 
Ward Belmont School, Nashville. “A 
well-done job,” she said. 

Richard M. Johnson, head of the 
English Department at Barbour In- 
termediate School, Detroit, wrote: 

“From junior high to adult levels 
(I occasionally try it out on evening 
school classes) its appeal and satis- 
faction runs very high.” 

Scholastic and Junior Scholastic 


are being used in Anderson, Indiana, 





EPITAPH 
By Effa E. Preston 
Here lies Miss Meek, a high-school 
teacher, 
Gone where notices can’t reach 
her. 
No more meetings, groups, or pan- 
els; 
No reports or lengthy annals; 
No more frights or nervous tension 
Over tenure, cuts, or pension, 
Or the low per cent that passes 
Of her large and languid classes. 
Taxpayers no more alarm her; 
Super’s ratings cannot harm her. 
How she must smile beneath this 
stone, 
For Miss Meek’s soul is now her 
own. 


Reprinted from “The Clearing 
House—A Journal for Modern Junior 





and Senior High School Faculties.” 








English Department at Miami Edi- 
son High School, calls it the “high 
spot of the week for the children.” 

Some of the other phrases which 
still have our cheeks blushing were: 

“A Godsend for teachers and stu- 
dents.” (Walter H. Brackin, Jr., 
Coatesville, Pa.) “May I commend 
you on the way that Scholastic main- 
tains its uniformly excellent stand- 
ard? I acknowledge no better maga- 
zine.” (John D. Husband, Evanston, 
Ill.) “Fine influence.” (Ruth Coble, 
Tipton, Indiana.) “Best student mag- 
azine I have ever seen.” (Ella F. 
Wood, Hampden, Conn.) “Our stu- 
dents are very satisfied with Scholas- 
tic.” Anna A. Morey, Principal, 
School 5, Troy, N.Y.) “Going strong 
in our school.” Mabel Goddard, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.) “Indispensable.” (Charles 
A. Eckerle, Monroe, Ohio.) “Pleas- 
ant as well as instructive.” (Mrs. J. 
P. Vineyard, Helena, Ark.) “Each 
week you bring help and inspira- 
tion.” (Carmie Wolfe, Topeka, Kan. ) 

These are strong words. And they 
compose only a small selection from 
the many letters we received. It was 
a disappointment that so many of 
our friends could not join us at this 
luncheon. Those who were kept away 
because they were unable to observe 
the Democrat's Thanksgiving may 
perhaps join us in the future when 
this great nation is once more uni- 
fied and agreed upon a common 
Thanksgiving date for all. 

And those who were kept away by 
distance need not make the philo- 
sophical adjustment of Mohammed, 
in his celebrated affair with the 
mountain. We hope that eventually 
we may be able to hold these 
Thanksgiving luncheons in every sec- 
tion of the country. This year we 
managed to make a beginning in that 
direction, by having parties in both 
Kansas City and New York. Several 
teachers suggested that it would be 
a good idea for the friends of Scho- 
lastic to get together at regional con- 
ventions. We think it would be, too. 
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FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 
(Stady suggestions for material on the 
pages indicated.) 

Servant Problem 
(P. 11) 


The following questions may help 
pupils enjoy the Suckow (Soo ko) 
story. 

How do you know that Daisy’s 
family is poor and rather careless? 
(Daisy wasn't ready for Elmer. Her 
mother was a laundress. She wore 
hand -me-downs. The unpainted 
house. The gnawed porch. Clothing 
left on the line. ) 

What kind of training for house- 
work would you expect Daisy to 
have? 

How do you know Daisy is under- 
nourished? (Skinny, bony knees. ) 

How do you think a lack of nour- 
ishment may have affected Daisy's 
wits? Would you expect her to be 
quick and alert or slow? 

How does Elmer indicate that his 
social position is different from the 
Switzer's’? (He stays in the car. He 
puts Daisy in the rear seat. ) 

How do you know that Daisy is 
not very bright? (She does not hu- 
mor the baby. She forgets where the 
bread is. She does not seem able to 
move unless she is told what to do. ) 

What makes you think that Daisy 
is still childish? (She likes to play 
with blocks. She thinks all the time 
of playing and going for rides. She 
looks for affection from strangers. ) 

How do you know her employers 
are kindly people? (They say nothing 
cross to her, although they are irri- 
tated. They seat her with them at the 
table. They are a little ashamed of 
leaving her alone in the house. ) 

How do you think servants should 
be dealt with? As members of the 
family? .As hirelings? As personal 
friends? As parties in a business con- 
tract? 


Youth Problem 
(P. 5) 

Miss Thompson and the average 
young person interviewed by the 
Y.M.C.A. seem to be in sharp dis- 
agreement. It is possible that they 
are not both talking of the same thing. 
The following questions may clarify 
these differences somewhat. 

How do you know that young 
people are interested in training 
themselves for skilled jobs? (65% 
wish expert advice on how to obtain 
and choose jobs. ) 

How real is the shortage of skilled 
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workers? ( Miss 4 is 1.son quotes the 
War Department to the effect that 
the yy is quite real. Trade 
unions, on the other hand, report that 
there is no shortage of skilled union 
labor. ) 

How do you know young people 
are willing to accept apprenticeships? 
(“ere are several million —— 
people between the ages of 18 an 
25 who are willing to take any job 
that is offered. ) 

What evidence does Miss Thomp- 
son offer that “there are more oppor- 
tunities than there are young people 
willing to prepare themselves for 
them”? (She says that young women 
who visit her for advice on a career 





Review Quiz 


In our next issue, the last issue be- 
fore Christmas recess, there will be a 
four page Review Quiz. The test pa- 
pers will be inserted loosely, one to 
every copy. They may be removed 
from the magazine without tearing 
the page. Each test paper may be 
used by six pupils. 

If you wish to have your pupils take 
this quiz as a review exercise, you 
will probably prefer to have the mag- 
azine package remain unopened un- 
til you are ready to administer the 
test. 











in journalism refuse to take jobs clip- 
ping newspapers and keeping files, 
answering the telephone or typing 
copy, whereby they might learn 
something and move on to better 
things. Instead, they want research 
jobs. She says young people think an 
apprenticeship of five years, after 
graduation, is too much. ) 

What is Miss Thompson's concept 
of a successful man? (Jesus of Nazar- 
eth.) 

What does she say the average 
young person regards as success? 
(The ability to make friends and in- 
fluence people. ) 

What do you think the average 
young person means by “success?” 
(Making a living and holding a re- 
spectable position in the commu- 
nity. ) 

What factors other than ability en- 
ter into any kind of success? (Clothes, 
home background, family connec- 
tions, inherited wealth, training, such 
physical conditions as the activity of 
the thyroid gland, religious affilia- 
tions, racial or national background, 
sex, luck.) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


(Study suggestions for English and re- 
lated subjects, based upou material in 
pages indicated.) 


Cliche 
(P. 25-E) 

Without casting asparagus at Mr. 
Horn, teachers may find it advisable 
to amplify his definition of a cliche 
somewhat. He says a cliche is a rub- 
ber-stamp expression. But how about 
“hello, goodbye, please pass the salt, 
I hope to see you again, best wishes, 
thank you, youre welcome” and so 
on? These are rubber-stamp expres- 
sions. But they are not cliches. The 
distinguishing mark of a cliche is that 
it is not only overly familiar, it is also 
fundamentally false. For example, we 
have just received a news release 
reading, 

“Pioneering along a new frontier, 
the U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces the inauguration of a plan 
to combine the advantages of radio 
and print for the advancement of ed- 
ucation.” 

The $3200 a year reporter who 
wrote that sentence meant to say that 
free guide-books are being published 
for listeners to the World is Yours 
program. Although there is no single 
phrase in that lead which is an ob- 
vious cliche, the entire. passage is 
stamped with the bombast and insin- 
cerity of the cliche. When pupils 
learn to avoid cliches, they may also 
be said to have learned to think in an 
honest and straightforward manner. 

The best way for pupils to learn 
this skill is to recognize phony ex- 
pressions when they see them. How 
many caught the cliche in the sec- 
ond line of the first column (a mile 
away )? 


Creative Writing 
(P. 26-E) 

Which of the following steps has 
Miss Van de Water suggested for en- 
couraging and improving the writing 
of themes? 

Awarding letters, or pins for pub- 

lished writings 

Working in the wheat fields 

An English Field Day 

A coast-to-coast excursion 

Enlarging the school paper 

Intra-mural writing competitions 

between classes 

Reading themes aloud for crit- 

icism 

Reeding themes aloud for approv- 

al 
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Preservation of themes in book 
form in the library 

Reading the lives and works of 
great authors 

Corresponding with strangers 

Writing letters to the papers 

Writing letters of extortion and 
blackmail 

Getting a job in a mill 

Walking a picket line 

Breaking up public meetings 


Stage-Suruck 
(P. 21-E) ’ 

‘Ine tollowing questions will help 
to point up Muss Gordon's contes- 
sions. 1hey may be coordinated with 
tne discussion of the Dorothy 
1uvmypson article. 

Why did Ruth Gordon wish to go 
on the stage? (She could not aftord 
to go to college in style. As an actress, 
she telt she would become both beau- 
titul and stylish. She disliked the idea 
of taking up work simply in order to 
make money. ) 

Why did her mother think Ruth 
would be a good actress? (The piano 
teacher had said she put a great deal 
of teeling into her playing. ) 

Why did Ruth think she could be 
an actress? (Because she wanted to 
be an actress. ) 

How did Ruth’s father look upon 
acting? (A hard life, calling for an 
unusual personality. “When you 
stand up in meetin’ you have to de- 
liver the goods.” 

How aid Ruth expect to begin her 
career? (By taking part in a play at 
the Castle Square Theater. ) 

What chance has a high school girl 
today of beginning a career as an 
actress with a job in the theater? 

What are the jobs in the theater 
other than acting? ( Ruth’s father was 
a stage hand. ) 

What aspects of stage. life did 
Ruth's father think were dangerous? 
(“There’s more temptation browsin’ 
round than at home . . . hard liquor.” ) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study suggestions for Social Studies 
classes based upon material in pages in- 
dicated.) 

Food Stamps 
(P. 13-S) 


The paradox of poverty in th 
midst of abundance is not exactly a 
modern phenomenon in this country. 
As long ago as 1824, Henry Clay 
made a pronouncement about “fam- 
me in the midst of plenty.” As if it 
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were a hundred years later, he said, 
“We have shaped our industry, our 
navigation, and our commerce to for- 
eign markets which no longer exist.” 
The problem in America then, as 
now, was distribution and the con- 
trol of themechanism of distribution. 
Last week, in our article on the milk 
industry, this problem was clearly 
outlined. Students may wish to see 
how it applies also to other commod- 
ities. 

After studying these two articles 
pupils may be able to discern which 
of the following steps tend to facil- 
itate the distribution of goods, either 
by the increase of purchasing power 
or the reduction of the expenses and 


‘other obstacles to smooth distribu- 


tion. (Our October 30th issue on dis- 
tribution costs will also bear upon 
this subject. ) 

Government distribution of sur- 
plus commodities (Yes) 

Sales taxes (No) 

Issuance of food stamps to relief 
families (Yes) 

Protective tariffs (No) 

Organization of trade unions for 
collective bargaining (Yes with 
exceptions ) 

High freight rates (No) 

Establishment of chain stores and 
supermarkets (Yes ) 

Informative labels on package 
goods (Yes) 

Government regulation of distrib- 
ution and marketing (Usually, 
yes) 

High salaries for executives (No, 
with exceptions ) 

Organizati n of consumer cooper- 
ative societies ( Yes, if well man- 
aged ) 

Destruction of surplus commodi- 
ties (No) 

Centralized markets and depart- 
ment stores (Yes, with excep- 
tions ) 


Soil Conservation 
(P. 18-S) 

The greatest obstacle to overcome 
in the campaign for conservation is 
public indifference. Morris L. Cooke, 
who is no crack-pot, has said we have 
less than a hundred years of national 
existence left to us unless we take 
steps to safeguard our store of soil 
and water. The men who hold the 
destinies of this country in their 
hands, it would seem, ought to be 
arousing the public to the gravity of 
this situation. Are they doing so? Let 
the pupils examine the newspapers 


for a period of a week or so. Let them 
compare the amount of space in the 
headlines and in the editorials on the 
following subjects: 

Conservation 

The Army and Navy 

Unemployment 

Tax increases 

Labor relations 

Accidents or disasters 

Politics 

Pupils may say, with good reason, 
that if a newspaper should conduct 
a crusade for conservation, it would 
only bore its readers and lose sub- 
scribers and advertising. But what of 
the schools? How does the time given 
to conservation compare with the 
time given to Latin, Silas Marner. 
geometry, fine or decorative arts. and 
ancient history? 

In connection with this idea, in- 
cidentally, teachers may wish to em- 
ploy the concept recently voiced b: 
Harold Rugg of the “sustained yield” 
as an index of civilization. On a fan. 
for example, it is desirable that each 
field shall continue to yield a good 
crop, year after year, weather con- 
ditions permitting. In order to obta‘n 
a sustained yield from a farm, it is 
necessary to put as much into the soil 
as is taken out of it.Likewise in so- 
ciety, it is desirable that each success- 
ive generation shall enjoy as much 
health and creative power as their 
forebears, if not more. With this par- 
allel, the class in conservation should 
realize that the subject is not merely 
one of fields and floods but of pedple. 
Whether the pupils will realize it is 
another question. You might try 
screaming at them. 
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for improving student 

Personality Quotients. 

Personality in the lives 

of the great—Toscanini, 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll wam *o test this Scholastic way 
of improving et: atte and behavior in 
the classroom, in te cofeteria, at the 
prom, and at hoa. It's a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of she series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


It appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. It tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECOND SERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 
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Education Question Box 


The following answers to frequently asked 
questions on educational topics have been 
prepared by the staff of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and are used by their 
courtesy. 


QUESTION: Is it true that children have great- 
er ability to learn than adults? At what age 
does the ability to learn new things begin 
to grow less? 

REPLY: No, children do not have a greater 
ability to learn than adults. In a study of 
this problem made in 1927 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, it was found that 
the peak of rapid learning ability was some- 
where about the age 23 or 24 and remained 
unchanged until about the age 29, decreasing 
slowly after this at the rate of 1% a year 
until about 55. Adults berween the ages of 
25 and 45 were superior to children in learn- 
ing ability and equal to or superior to adoles- 
cents between 16 and 18. 

Moreover, evidence was found that the 
slight loss of ability to learn during middle 
age was more than offset by increased ex- 
perience. The conclusion of this study all 
pointed to the fact that age is no bar to 
learning. 


QUESTION: What do the terms “Vocational 
Education” and “Vocational Guidance” mean? 
Is there any difference? 

REPLY: Vocational education is training for 
a particular trade or line of work. Its purpose 
is to qualify students for jobs. Trade schools, 
secretarial schools, etc. come under this cat- 
egory. 

Vocational guidance has for its purpose 
the aiding of people in selecting the line of 
work for which they are best fitted. It analyzes 
particular aptitudes, suggests appropriate 
fields, supplies information as to the require- 
ments and possibilities of various occupations, 
and often goes on to indicate what steps should 
be taken to enter a chosen occupation. 


QUESTION: Is there much financial grafting 
in connection with the schools? How can 
communities act to eliminate graft? 

REPLY: According to newspaper reports, 
financia) grafting in schools, either through 
the deliberate theft of school funds or by the 
planned mismanagement of public funds for 
private gain, is not unknown. There have 
been school board members reported as re- 
quiring “kick-backs” from the first salary pay- 
ments of newly appointed officers or teachers. 
Others have accepted gifts or money for a 
vote in selecting an architect or choosing a 
particular product. Insurance, building, and 
other reserve funds offer temptations for bor- 
rowings which are never returned. Or the 
graft may be in the school itself—from the 
sale of food or football tickets. 

Many other methods have been employed. 
Duplicate requisitions and purchase orders 
have been used to deceive. Rubber-stamp 
school board signatures have been used in- 
stead of personal signatures. School board 
members have encouraged land purchases 
which have resulted in unnecessarily high 
costs. 

“Schools can be administered without graft- 
ing,” Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, says. “Protection 
against loss of money can only be secured 





as adequate recording and auditing checks 
and balances are set up. Audits should never 
be left to school board members themselves 
or to any officers of the organization, but 
should be made by trained accountants who 
check on all steps taken by the administration 
and insist upon authentic and properly legal. 
ized documents to verify procedures and ac. 
tions.” 


QUESTION: How much of the school revenue 
is obtained from the states and how much 
from local funds? 

REPLY: The distribution of the sources of 
school revenue vary widely from state to state. 
According to government figures the average 
distribution for the country in 1935-36 was 
29.3% from state funds; 7.2% from county 
funds; 63% from local district funds; 5% 
from Federal funds. 


QUESTION: Should girls in junior high 
school engage in all the sports that the boys 
do? 

REPLY: Because the muscular strength of 
girls is from 20 to 40% less than that of the 
average boy of the same age and size, and be- 
cause girls have generally smaller lungs and 
hearts, physical educators believe that great 
care should be taken to prevent harmful ex- 
cessive activity. Basketball, hockey, and other 
sports where there is an unusual amount of 
running or competition are likely to involve 
excessive activity. If these sports are engaged 
in, they should be informal with rests when- 
ever the participants become tired. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence 
for the statement commonly made that girls 
should not engage in such sports as high 
jumping or broad jumping where there is 
a certain amount of landing shock. 

Experiments are being mode in modifica 
tion of boys games and sports for the use of 
girls. These modified sports should be par- 
ticularly applicable to girls of junior high 
school age. 


QUESTION: How many school districts are 
there in the United States? 

REPLY: More than 125,000 according to fig- 
ures from the U. S. Office of Education. Each 
of these has distinct governing authority ovet 
schools, and: most of these have distinct tax- 
ing authority. They range from what is in 
many respects a state unit—Delaware— 
through county units in West Virginia, to 
the most frequent type—small district or 
township units. 

According to John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, the great num- 
ber ot school districts in this country is one 
of the pressing problems facing American 
education. In many thousands of instances 
the educational efficiency is extremely low, 
and because of the duplication of adminis- 
trative office the costs are high. 


QUESTION: What is the enrollment in rural 
high schools? How many of high school age 
in rural areas go to high school? 

Repty: According to the most recent figures 
available there are approximately 2,200,000 
students in rural high schools. This amounts 
to about one third of the total high school 
enrollment in the country and about 60% of 
the rural population of high school age. In 
non-rural areas the proportion of those at- 
tending high school is somewhat higher. 
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Review Quiz 
The Educational Philosophy Behind the Quarterly 
Review Quiz; Comments on the Study of the News 


ITH the publication of our 
\ x / quarterly review quiz, this 

is an appropriate time to re- 
state the philosophy embodied in 
these tests. The purpose is not to ca- 
ter to young people with prodigious 
memories. It is not to trick young 
people into missing obscure and un- 
important details, subjecting them to 
a feeling of frustration and inferior- 
ity. It is not even to determine, by a 
process of grading, which are the 


“good” students and which are the - 


“bad” students. The grades are in 
there to provide a degree of compet- 
itive zest to the quiz, but they are 
not necessarily indicative of merit. 

The function of this test is to at- 
tempt to refresh the memory of the 
pupils, to remind them of the variety 
of material] that is to be found in each 
issue, to encourage them to look more 
eagerly into the pages of each copy, 
and to cling fast to certain elemental 
bed-rock facts about our modern 
world. 

We hope every pupil makes a per- 
fect score on this test. In fact, it was 
designed so as to make a perfect score 
fairly easy of fulfillment, so that little 


Jack Horner may pridefully say, 
“What a bright boy am I.” Even pu- 
pils who have never read Scholastic 
may make a fairly creditable score 
on this quiz, provided they use good 
judgment and common sense in look- 
ing over the answers. It will be quite 
interesting to see how well non-read- 
ers of Scholastic compare with sub- 
scribers in this quiz. Inasmuch as 
four answer sheets are provided, at 
least four different groups may be 
asked to answer these questions. We 
should like to hear the results of any 
tests which were given to both the 
subscribing and _ non - subscribing 
groups. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Suggestions for classroom use of the 
articles on the pages indicated.) 
What’s News 
(Pages 5-8) 

Because of the review quiz this 
week, no questions of catechismic na- 
ture will be included in this depart- 
ment. Instead, it may be worth while 
to review the meaning and purpose 
of the study of news. 

The study of news is not mere 


scholarship for its own sake. The col- 
lection of facts alone is as arid and 
sterile as the collection of pins, pieces 
of string, buttons, and old broken 
glass. A pupil should be encouraged, 
rather, to arrange their facts in some 
systematic manner. They should be 
encouraged to select and file their in- 
formation, as Miss Thompson sug- 
gested last week. In the arrangement 
of this file, they will be able to an- 
swer, to their own satisfaction, “Why 
am I collecting this material?” 

In creating such a file, as a mechan- 
ical memory, pupils need not be guid- 
ed by a study of philosophy. Any ar- 
ragement which answers some prac- 
tical need for them will be worth 
while. For example, a future chef 
might clip everything he can find 
about cookery. A would-be civil ser- 
vant will clip everything he can find . 
about the branch of service he hopes 
to enter. One without the training 
or resources to hope for any special 
vocation may be interested in keep- 
ing a reference file on social security 
rules and employment conditions in 
various parts of the country. 

Few pupils, of course, have the sys- 
tematic habits necessary to keep such 
a file, assuming one is worth the ef- 
fort involved. But whether they keep 
a physical file or not, they at least 
will wish to systematize the mental 
notes they take in their study of the 
news. 





1. Each copy of Scholastic contains 
a Review Quiz. To avoid preliminary 
inspection of the questions, the copies 
of the magazine should be distrib- 
uted with the Quiz inside. Ask pupils 
not to open the magazine until the 
signal is given. 

2. Ask pupils to open the magazine 
to the place where the Review Quiz— 
Section II of this issue of Scholastic— 
is inserted. 

3. Tell them, at once, to remove an- 
swer sheet number one (or two or 
three or four) from the page. 

4, Using the sample question—Zero 
~explain how the answers are to be 
written on the answer sheet. 
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Instructions for Quiz 


5. It is suggested that all students 
be instructed to try to answer all 
questions, although pupils who do not 
take the combined edition will not 
have seen the information upon 
which half of the last 30 questions are 
based. 

6. Tell them to go ahead. A time 
limit is ovtional with the teacher. 

7. When the questions have been 
answered, punils may correct the an- 
swer sheets by turning to page 31 
of Section One. 

8. On the basis of 50 questions, pu- 
pils should credit themselves with 2 
points for each answer. Pupils who 
take the English edition may not wish 


to answer questions 36 to 50. Pupils 
who take the Social Studies Edition, 
likewise, may skip questions 21 to 35, 
inclusive. On the basis of 35 ques- 
tions, pupils may credit themselves 
with three points for every correct 
answer. A perfect score, in that case, 
is 105. 

9. When scores have been noted on 
the answer sheets, the teacher has the 
option of collecting the answers. 

10. If several groups are taking the 
tests at different periods, it is advis- 
able to have the’ Quiz replaced in 
the magazine, so that the questions 
may be distributed with the mag- 
azine to all groups. 
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It is granted that the study of news 
has purpose, that is it not merely 
an end in itself. This purpose is two- 
fold, general and particular. 

In general, pupils wish the news 
to give them a rounded picture of 
the world in which they are, for bet- 
ter or worse, fated to make their way. 
The concept which will probably of- 
fer the best frame for that picture is 
the concept of dynamic equilibrium. 
That is to say, pupils should learn, 
from their study of the news, how 
these forces, within the individual as 
well as in international affairs, inter- 
act upon each other. They should 
learn to distinguish between what 
appears to be so, what should be so, 
what they wish to be so, and what is 
so. 

Without perfect omniscience, it is 
impossible for editors to write the 
news so that pupils may discern these 
various forces and conditions, but we 
believe, nevertheless, the effort to an- 
alyze these forces is the correct ap- 
proach to news study. 

The long-range direction in which 
these forces operate—the teleological 
view of history—need not be taken 
into account. The direction of history 
—if any—may be judged individually 
after the pupil has investigated the 
facts and decided for himself which 
historical forces are the more signifi- 
cant. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard has repeated- 
ly cited the human impossibility of 
investigating “all” the facts. The re- 
pute of the historian, it follows, rests 
less upon a scientific determination 
of truth—although this function is not 
to be sacrificed—than on the ability 
to muster the facts and arguments 
persuasively and to win a respectable 
following for a given a priori as- 
sumption. 

The variety of assumptions upon 
which an analysis of history may be 
based adds considerably to the be- 
wilderment of the public and the 
amusement of scholars. The Nazi his- 
torian, for example, sees all history 
as a melodrama in which the Aryan 
hero fights his way to triumph over 
his enemies. This view, ironically 
enough, is identical with the attitude 
of a group of tribes in Asia Minor 
who so far regarded themselves as a 
“chosen” people as to disregard in 
their famous national history, most 
of the contemporary achievements of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Phoenicia. Hen- 
drik van Loon can write you a his- 
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tory which proves that iearning to 
read was the worst disaster which 
ever befell the human race. Darwin 
believed in progress. Spengler be- 
lieved in decay. ‘the Persians viewed 
history as a struggle between the 
forces of Light and the forces of dark- 
ness. And the Communists hold to 
the belief that the principal factor 
in history is the nature of the econom- 
ic mechanism. Medical writers tend 
to regard the movements of human- 
ity as akin to the movements of bac- 
teria, multiplying and expanding in 
a favorable environment, and dying 
in an unfavorable environment. Many 
historians today agree that history 
seems to be a struggle of different 
groups for the best feeding places. 
All of these views may be considered 
“scientific.” And all may contribute 
to the pupil's general impression of 
the world. 

The particular purpose of the study 
of news is to discover specific appli- 
cations to an immediate local situa- 
tion. The Japanese story may influ- 
ence a decision about buying silk 
Christmas gifts. The Ohio relief story 
may determine how you allot your 
customary gifts to charity. The story 
on’ state-trade-barriers may influence 
your sympathies in the next election, 
or even in the next purchase you 
make. In every news article, pupils 
should learn to look for the influence 
of broad forces upon their own for- 
tunes. 

Picture Study 
(Page 4) 

The cartoons on this page help 
Americans to celebrate another fes- 
tival for the Prince of Peace to the 
accompaniment of booming cannon 
and exploding shells. The artists all 
point to the contrast between our pro- 
fessed faith and our social behavior 
(and let us not imagine that all of 
us are not equally culpable in this 


state of attairs), but they do not en- 
lighten us much as to what can be 
done about it. 

The Yorkin cartoon suggests that 
war is simply a matter of the big fish 
swallowing the smaller fish. But, 
much as we may feel a sympathy for 
the under-fish, we can not feel that 
this explanation is satisfactory. If it 
wete, the only solution would be the 
enforcement of absolute equality, an 
impossible task. Instead, we must 
recognize that there are situations 
where the larger unit is the more de- 
sirable, as well as vice versa. On page 
12-S of this issue, we see a persuasive 
case made for bigness and against 
littleness. Our business men speak of 
the Balkanization of the United 
States with perfect and legitimate 
horror. And since “Balkanization” is 
undesirable in this country, is it any 
more desirable in Europe, Asia, Cen- 
tral America, or South America? Isn't 
it about time, with our modern tech- 
nology in communication and trans- 
port, that we began to realize the 
H. G. Wells notion of a world state 
where national animosities may be 
forgotten? 

What are the roots of the war sit- 
uation? In the case of Germany, is it 
a matter of over-population, a sincere 
desire to impose what Germans be- 


lieve to be a superior culture upon - 


their neighbors, a struggle for mar- 
kets and raw materials, or a diver- 
sion to reduce unrest behind the lines 
of battle? Is the Soviet attack on Fin- 
land an effort to defend Leningrad, 
a desire for the richest copper and 
nickel mines in’Europe, the need of 
a free warm water port, or the will to 
dominate a corner of the continent 
which preferred to handle its affairs 
in another fashion? 

Are the British at war because they 
no longer trust the ruler of Germany, 
because they wish to create a new 
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school year. 





Notice! 
You Will Receive No Scholastic 
During the Christmas Recess 


Scholastic is following its customary policy this year of sus- 
pending publication during the Christmas recess. You will re- 
ceive no copy of Scholastic next week nor the week after. The 
next issue, Number 14 of the semester, will be dated January 
8. That issue will reach your classroom between the 8th and the 


Although the magazine is not published during the Christmas 
recess, you will nevertheless receive your full order of 16 issues 
for the semester. The dates of publication are so arranged that 
you receive a total of 16 issues a semester, 32 issues during each 
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world order based upon peace and 
democracy, because the British Is- 
land would starve to death if German 
conquests should threaten its trade 
with the Far East, or because Eng- 
lishmen like to wear a uniform? The 
British government has not yet pro- 
duced an explicit statement of its war 
aims. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Suggestions for classroom use of 
articles on the pages indicated.) 


Christmas Shopping 
P. 16-S 

In the Christmas season, people 
buy more than at any other time of 
the year, and worse. They are too 
hurried to give purchases the needed 
consideration. The fact that many of 
their purchases are gifts inclines them 
to buy with less consideration than if 
they were buying for themselves. And 
the razzle-dazzle of Christmas pro- 
motion causes them to toss out their 
hard-earned money with a gay aban- 
don. For these reasons, consumer ed- 
ucation should be stressed at this 
time of the year as never before. 


Perhaps this is a cold way of look- 
ing at the Christmas season. Rather 
than perhaps, one should say, un- 
doubtedly it is a cold way of looking 
at Christmas. If pupils would rather 
be warm-hearted than cool-headed 
about Christmas, blessings on them. 
They have the Christmas spirit. At 
the same time, they will enjoy their 
Christmas a lot more if they are satis- 
fied that every gift and every pur- 
chase has been well worth while. 

Among the activities that may train 
pupils toward this end, for the Christ- 
mas buying season, are the following: 


Practice reading labels. Bring a 
number of labels to the classroom. 
Let pupils read then. aloud and ex- 
plain what they mean. They will 
probably have to have some abbre- 
viations and other terms explained 
to them. Meaningless phrases on the 
label will also have to be explained. 
They will learn to look for weights, 
dimensions, and contents. 


Practice consumer arithmetic. Let pu- 
e bring samples of actual price lists 

m the local stores, so that they may 
compare the different unit costs. For 
example, handkerchiefs may be offered 
at 7 for 39c and at 8 for 43c. Are they 
a better buy at 39c or at 43c, assum- 
Ing the quality is identical. Another 
Christmas arithmetic problem is to fig- 
ure out how many presents you wish 
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to buy, how much you have to spend, 
and how much you wish or dare to 
spend on each present. 

Study manufactured articles. The 
point is to see whether materials are 
well made and well joined. Modern man- 
ufacturing processes, with their wide 
use of synthetics, baffle the layman at 
many points, but it is still possible for 
an ordinary consumer to understand 
some points of 0g For example, it 
is not difficult to look at a shirt to tell 
whether the collar is pre-shrunk, how 
many buttons it has, whether the but- 
tons are of first quality, whether the fab- 
ric is strong or filled with starch, and 
whether the design is printed or woven. 
Pupils should know how to differen- 
tiate between coarse and fine cottons, 
light and heavy wools, weighted and 
pure silks, and the various types of syn- 
thetic fabrics. Price is usually a satis- 
factory guide to the quality of an ar- 
ticle, but not always. To be on the safe 
side, youngsters should learn to recog- 
nize quality without regard to price. 

In the selection of candy, alone, what 
can pupils learn from the current article 
by Miss Brindze? 

Is it more economical to buy in boxes 
or in bars? (Bars) 

Large pieces or small? (Large) 

Candy made with levulose, dextrose, 
or glucose? (The same) 

By size or by weight? (Weight) 

Is wrapped candy more sanitary than 
loose candy? (Yes) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


(Study suggestions for classroom use 
of English material in pages indicated.) 
The Shepherd 
(Page 22-E) 

There is a world of meaning in this 
tale by Mr. Broun. Lest pupils pass 
it by as merely another story, it may 
be well to bring up the following 
points in a discussion of the story. 

1. It is one of the fundamentals of 
Christian doctrine that each man is 
answerable only to his conscience. 
How is this belief expressed in the 
story of the shepherd? Why did the 
shepherd refuse to go to the town 
with the others? For what was he 
waiting? What sort of courage does 
it take to refuse to follow the crowd? 
(Moral courage.) Was the shepherd 
who stayed with the flocks being dis- 
respectful? Would it be possible, in 
another version of this story, that the 
shepherd stayed with the flocks under 
compulsion rather than of his own 
free will? 

2. Every one has to choose now 
and then between the practical, pro- 
saic.duty and a glorious, exciting ad- 
venture. Why were the shepherds so 





anxious to go to the town? Were they 
driven by fear, curiosity, or love? 
What are the usual reasons behind 
the movements of a group of people? 
How does the behayior of the group 
differ from the behavior of the in- 
dividual? What point is there in the 
remark of the shepherd that, for 
sheep, a shepherd is better than an 
angel? Has this remark any relation 
to the conflict between duty and ad- 
venture? 

8. It is a belief common to most 
religious faiths that, though a man 
may search the world over, he will 
find peace and contentment only in 
his own heart. How is that idea sug- 
gested in this story? What difference, 
if any, does it make whether the whis- 
per which the shepherd heard was 
out of the heavens or in his own 
mind? 

4. What is there about this shep- 
herd to inspire a feeling of affection 
and kinship? The fact that he would 
not follow the crowd? That he tend- 
ed his sheep? That the birth of a 
sheep meant more to him than gold. 
frankincense, and myrrh? That he 
felt his presence would be of more 
account with his sheep than at the 
throne? His refusal to be impressed 
by wonders? 
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A LIMITED EDITION 


Only 41 copies now remain in stock! 
Order a copy for your English class- 
room. The cream of the crop of short 
stories, poetry, sketches, essays sent 
to Scholastic Awards. Saplings will 
prove a constant guide and lasting 
inspiration to your young authors. 


PRICE: $2.00 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, O. 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 
“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It’s a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


it appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 


asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- | 


ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. tt tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 


Juliets. They, their teachers, and their | 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to | 


make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 


SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c | 


each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 
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OFF the PRESS 


The Way Life Begins by Bertha Chap- 
man Cady and Vernon Mosher Cady. 
1939. American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. New York. 80 pp. Boards. 
The Cadys pave the way to sex edu- 

cation with a series of studies of re- 

production in the lower (?) biological 
orders. These are descriptions which 
will absorb anyone of high school level 
with the slightest interest in nature. The 
closing sections deal with human repro- 
duction, with no nonsense about it ei- 


‘ ther. In conclusion the authors present 


a sensible and forceful argument in be- 
half of sex education. A study of the 
reproductive mechanism, however, is 
not all there is to sex education, as the 
authors realize. It is to be regretted 
that they did not turn their skilled hands 
to the broader aspects of this subject. 


A School Service Book, edited by Wil- 
liam H. Crawford. 1939. Oxford. New 
York. $1.35. 

In recent weeks, the press has shown 
an increasing interest in the question of 
religious teachings in the school. Al- 
though the tradition of our government 
is to separate religion from public af- 
fairs, religious instrvction in the schools 
persists in almost every locality. Al- 


| though no specific statement of purpose 


is made by the editor, this book seems 
to be designed neither for secular nor 
for Protestant schools. 


Getting and Spending, by Mildred 
Adams. Peoples Library Series. 1939. 
Macmillan. New York. 60c. 
Beginning with the premise that land, 

capital, labor, and management are the 

four pillars of our household, Miss 

Adams develops the idea that the con- 

flict of interest between these four fac- 

tors persists even when they are demo- 
cratically controlled. This is virtually 

a -confession of defeat, a confession 

which the average voter, trade union 

member, savings bank depositor, or 
grocery buyer is unlikely to endorse. 

Americans are not that easily licked. 
Miss Adams has the great virtue of 

reducing economic processes to under- 
standable terms. They would have been 
even more understandable with more 
emphasis on the distinction between de- 
sirable and undesirable, productive and 
destructive, economic activities. 


The School Auditorium as a Theater, 
by Alice Barrows and Lee Simonson. 
1939. U. S. Printing Office. Washing- 
ton. 10c. 

Practical recommendations for the 
construction of a school auditorium, so 
that it may be used for community 
meetings, for forums, for concerts, stage 





tion pictures. The Office of Education 
is to be congratulated for having ac- 
quired the professional assistance of Mr. 
Simonson in preparing this book. 


Understanding American Business, by 
Humphrey Neill and Howard M. 
Cool, edited by Thomas H. Briggs, 
1939. Macmillan. New York. $1.92. 
This book is designed for non-aca- 

demic pupils. It provides a sufficient 
knowledge of economic and _ business 
practices to enable pupils to find their 
way around in elementary business 
situations. The book is correlated with 
history, government, sociology, and Eng- 
lish. The authors seem to over-empha- 
size profit as the basic driving force in 
business. As things have been going 
since 1929, there are mighty few people 
in business who can be said to be work- 
ing for profits. 


All About Houses, by Groft Conklin. 
1939. Messner. New York. $2.00. 
For anyone, youngster or adult, who 

is curious about the usual construction 
of a house, no better description may be 
found than in the amply illustrated 
pages of this book. Mr. Conklin is adept 
at boiling the construction down to its 
essentials and presenting the successive 
steps in a simple narrative form. Al- 
though he does not shirk the technical 
language used by the building crafts, 
he leaves no word unexplained. The 
reader will add many useful words to his 
vocabulary; he will also have a new re- 
spect for the skill of the builders. 


Our Country’s Money, by Frederic Ma- 
jer. 1939. Crowell. New York. $2.00. 
This is a well-made book for coin 

collectors and anyone else with a taste 

for the mechanical aspects of coinage. 


Pick for Your Supper, by James E. Sidel. 
1939. National Child Labor Committee. 
New York. 

A sociological version of The Grapes of 
Wrath, with emphasis on the lot of migrant 
children. As one child said, “When they 
want us to work, they call us migrants; and 
when the work is done, they tell us to beat 
it and call us bums.” 


Debate Index, compiled by Edith M. Phelps. 


(Reference Shelf Series.) 1939. H. W. 
Wilson Co. New York. 
Do you wish to debate? Take any sub 


ject. Choose either side. Miss Phelps will 

supply you with sources of arguments, with 

magnificent impartiality. 

Radio Censorship, compiled by H. B. Sum 
mers. (Reference Shelf Series.) 1939 
H. W. Wilson Co. New York. $1.25. 
In addition to published arguments, it in- 

cludes literature on censorship affairs i 

volving Mae West, Orson Welles, and 

Father Coughlin. 
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Trend to the Future 
A New Year’s Glance Backward and Forward 


T is the purpose of Scholastic—lest 
| we forget—to acquaint our readers 

with the form and character of the 
contemporary world, a world given to 
splitting atoms, infinitives, hairs, spoils, 
heads, and, so sensitive are human risi- 
biities, our sides. We attempt to fulfill 
this purpose by presenting news, litera- 
ture, social studies articles, and as much 
of the arts and sciences as can be en- 
compased in our pages. 

With the beginning of still ancther 
year, it should be appropriate to discuss 
the general trends current in the world 
today. Some of the trends we identify 
may be imaginary. Some are certainly 
contradictory. But with an effort one 
may possibly discover in them a pattern, 
not unlike the surface of a stormy sea. 

National Affairs: The federal powers 

have been broadened and strengthened 
by the expansion of social security. Fed- 
eral aid for schools and public health 
ather more supporters. And the inter- 
erence of state governments with inter- 
state commerce is being roundly at- 
tacked. 

At the same time, labor organization 
and the Supreme Court, by its decisions 
on leaflets, public meetings, and wire- 
tapping have raised civil liberties to a 
new high level at a time, oddly enough, 
when repressive activities are increasing 
in their fury. 

International Affairs: The Soviet 
Union abandoned its efforts for a pro- 
= of collective security, joined 

ands with Nazi-Germany, and em- 
barked on an imperialist career of its 
own. Simultaneously Britain and France 
became convinced that Hitler coud not 
be stopped by “appeasement.” This 
double shift in sentiment precipitated 
war on several fronts and served to ag- 
_ an atmosphere of international 

ad faith. The degree of open hostility 
between the powers, however—despite 
the destruction of Poland and the attack 
on Finland—is not perhaps as yet greater, 
except in the naval area, than it has been 
since the era of bad feeling began in 
1932. There is even ground for optimism 
in the renewed efforts of President Roose- 
velt and Pope Pius toward a realistic 
peace program. The ardor of the bellig- 
erents apueses to be dampened by the 

tential dimensions and effects of a 

ge-scale war. 

The disturbance to international trade 
and communications, meanwhile, has ex- 
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panded. One of the most significant as- 
pects of the war situation is the increas- 
ing strain upon international credits, 
presaging a possible collapse of the Euro- 
pean financial structure. American de- 
termination to remain neutral, while 
morally opposed to the aggressive dic- 
tators, has meanwhile been strength- 
ened. 

Social Conditions: The outbreak of 
war in Europe has influenced Congress 
to enlarge our military forces to the de- 
triment of social services. Reduction of 
the WPA rolls and relief allotments is 
causing a widespread deterioration of 
health and morale among the unem- 
ployed. This decline has been only partly 
offset by an improvement in trade, which 
received a fillip as much from stock 
shortages as from war speculation. Al- 
though production and profits approach- 
ed 1929 levels, employment was no bet- 
ter than the 1987 level. The American 
Youth Commission has recognized the 
danger of this condition by recommend- 
ing that every unemployed youth be pro- 
vided with work by some public agency. 

Moral Conditions: The cases of 
Coster, Judge Manton, and Pendergast 
have had a healthy purgative effect. In 
place of an atmosphere of cynicism and 
disillusion, an air of confidence has come 
to prevail in many places, and a strong 
demand for integrity in government. 
Business men, in particular, have exhib- 
ited a greater sense of social responsi- 
bility, this year, in their efforts to co- 
operate with the new advertising regu- 
lations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the rules of the Securities Exchange 
Commission, and the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Many 
leading business men also have implored 
the public to remain aloof from war. 
Popular interest in religious thinking has 
increased. 


Creative Expression: With the nota- 
ble exception of The Grapes of Wrath, 
the writing craft this year has produced 
few sociological studies. The revival of 
trade, perhaps, has inclined serious writ- 
ers to deal more with psychological or 
mystical subjects. Radio has indicated a 
growing disposition to accept programs 
of a fairly intellectual variety, heartened 
by the success of Town Hall of the Air, 
Information Please, WQXR, and Immi- 
grants All. The improvement of process- 
es for color reproduction is increasing 
public enjoyment of pictorial art, and the 
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Fairs have had, on the whole, a salutary 
effect upon public taste in color and de- 
sign. Inspired by Wright’s 1939 de- 
signs for the Simonds Saw company and 
for Usonia homes, architecture is be- 
coming to a still greater degree functional 
in style. 

Science: Although the most promising 
scientific event of the year has been the 
splitting of the uranium atom, the prin- 
cipal trends are the further development 
of sulfanilimide and its compounds as 
medical specifics, the multiplication of 
possibilities in synthetic resins, the ex- 
tension of quick-freezing for preserving 
food, the growth of techniques for eco- 
nomical large-scale housing, and the gen- 
eral advance of mechanization and elec- 
trification. 

Labor: Despite quarrels about the 
National Labor Relations Board and jur- 
isdictional disputes, trade unions in gen- 
eral enlarged their membership and im- 
proved labor conditions, aided rather 
than injured by legal proceedings against 
racketeering elements. 

Agriculture: Distress from drought, 
surpluses, and low prices have spurred 
farmers to a greater degree of acceptance 
of organization and crop control. Some 
landless farmers, pauperized by crop 
control, have sought relief through the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. Those 
with more stable positions are able to 
do more about callsaneiedian electri- 
fication, and crop diversification. 

Industry: The year 1939 closed with 
production near a new = aided ma- 
terially by technological improvements, 
although stocks, for the year, declined. 
These two trends indicate an increasin 
demand for the services of our aes 
equipment and a continuing fear of in- 
vestors that taxes, market restrictions, 
Sere policies will spoil their 
risks. 


The Adaptive Unit 


Dr. Lawton’s article this week bears 
with a nice aptness upon the concept of 
education which is most broadly ac- 
cepted today. This concept, based upon 
the Gestalt theory of a is less 
concerned with individual skills or with 
logical arrangement of subject matter 
than with the adjusment of the whole 
individual to a complete situation. 

It is the belief of the adherents of this 
school that as pupils, through experience, 
learn to adapt themselves to typical sit- 
uations, the Kills and the logical arrange- 
ment of information are acquired in- 
cidentally. 

Dr. Lawton, describing the “well- 
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adjusted” individual, offers an excellent 
set of general attitudes which should be 
possesed by the ideal pupil. These at- 
titudes, of course, can acquired only 
as the result of specific experiences in 
specific situations. 

To develop these attitudes, and their 
concomitant skills and habits, teachers 
seek to construct “adaptive” units of 
learning, based upon typical situations 
in the living experience of the pupils. 


Not in Text Books 


Necessarily, these units must be de- 
veloped by the teachers, rather than by 
writers of text-books, because the acti- 
vities which compose the unit unfold 
themselves with reference to the special 
needs of individual pupils and the par- 
ticular character of the community. 

In this issue of Scholastic, however, 
there are several articles which suggest 
a motivation or a beginning for adaptive 
units. These pages this week are, there- 
fore, devoted to suggestions for the con- 
struction of adaptive units. “ 

We are attempting to provide a the- 
oretical outline and a set of tentative ob- 
jectives for these units, with the hope 
that they may inspire pupils’ activities 
which may be coordinated within this 
framework. 


Congress Opens 


The opening of Congress (P. 13-S) 
may be the occasion for the development 
of an adaptive unit. Such a unit seeks 
to i pupils adjust themselves to an 
immediate situation, with a view to form- 
ing habits, aptitudes, and skills which 
will enable them to cope successfully 
with similar situations-in the future. 

The first task is for pupils to recognize 
the nature of the situation. Our Con- 
gress authorizes the government to spend 
about nine billion dollars a year. A little 
arithmetic will bring that figure down to 
a per capita basis. In order to spend 
that money, our government is raising 
about six billion in taxes and three bil- 
lion by borrowing. Pupils thén have 
these two problems to break down: 
How is that money spent, with particu- 
lar reference to the needs of their own 
community and own family? And How 
is that money raised, again with particu- 
lar reference to their own community 
and family? 

The second major step is to analyze 
the dynamics of the situation. Congress 
may increase or lower spending or taxes 
in any or all of the sectors affected by 
the federal authority. Pupils must learn 
how a gain or loss in any of these fields 
may affect them personally, in the NYA 
for example, or in the federal tax on gaso- 
line. They must learn what people and 
what forces are pulling for and against 
a gain or loss in these various sectors. 


The third step is for pupils to make 
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the necessary adjustments in attitudes, 
skills, and habits. They may, for ex- 
ample, adept one or more of the follow- 
ing typical attitudes: vigilance, opti- 
mism, indifference, thrift resignation, 
calculation, zeal, despair. 

The skills must be determined upon 
the basis of ability. One pupil may de- 
velop skill at addressing meetings, ana- 
lyzing financial reports, administering a 
pubicity campaign, or lining up voters. 
For others, such simple skills as writing 
a letter, circulating a petition, giving a 
party for some social cause, selling 
tickets, collecting dues, or leading songs 
may touch the ceiling of interest or ef- 
fort, if not ability. 

Finally, pupils may choose to develop 
one or more of the following habits as 
a result of their participation in this 
adaptive unit. They may begin to sub- 
scribe to and read a favorite publica- 
tion; follow the doings of certain public 
officials; ask their friends pertinent ques- 
tions about public spending and borrow- 
ing; participate in the work of local 
political organizations; attend public 
meetings; or visit public enterprises. 


For Resourceful Teachers 


It should be noted that these habits, 
skills, and attitudes are not only the out- 
come of the unit but also the substance 
of its development. With experience, 
pupils will come to recognize that some 
of thes skills, habits, and attitudes or 
others not mentioned here, will be of 
greater value to them than others. To the 
extent that they adopt such useful 
changes in their behavior, the unit may 
be considered a success. The creation 
of a genuinely successful unit, of course, 
requires a high degree of understanding, 
intelligence, and courage on the part of 
the teacher. Fortunately, those virtues 
are rapidly replacing the attributes of 
the drill-master or nurse-maid in our 
high school faculties. 


Buying Clothes 


Selecting a wardrobe (See Boy Dates 
Girl, P. 36) is an activity which is ideal- 
ly suited to the development of an adap- 
tive unit, through the exploitation of 
everyday experience. If the pupils pre- 
fer, this activity may be based upon the 
clothing needs of a hypothetical pupil. 
The National Survey of Consumer Ex- 
penditures says that the median ex- 
penditure of the individual consumer of 
clothing is about $26 a year. This figure 
may be used, therefore, for planning a 
wardrobe budget which will come near- 
est to meeting the needs of most pupils. 
It is far better pedagogy, however, to 
help each pupil plan on the basis of his 
individual position: 

In recognizing his wardrobe situation, 
the pupil will consider what articles he 
requires, how much he can afford to 
spend, and where his clothing may be 








supplied. For pupils without a ready 
supply of cash, particularly those in 
rural areas, it will apear that a large de- 
gree of home manufacture will help 
them stretch the dollr allowance, and 
this in turn introduces the desirability 
of learning certain skills. Before reach- 
ing that “ery however, pupils will first 
answer these questions: What clothes 
do I need this year? How and where 
can I get them? What have I to spend 
for them? 

The second step in this unit is to ana- 
lyze the need, the source, and the pur- 
chasing power. Pupils may question 
whether a flannel lumber-jacket is a 
genuine necessity, for example. At this 
particular age, they must also consider 
whether they are likely to outgrow their 
clothes in a few months. 


Comparing Styles and Values 


As to the source they will compare 
styles and values at the chain stores, at 
the local merchants, and at the mail 
order house. They may consider how it 
is possible to save money by sewing their 
own garments. They may inspect labels 
to see what they say about the condi- 
tions of manufacture. They may decide 
where they can have the best repair job 
done for their shoes. 

In connection with their purchasing 
power, they may decide whether they 
can afford to replace their shoes instead 
of repairing them. They may decide 
whether it is more economical to buy a 
new $12 coat each year than to make a 
$25 coat last three years, or whether 
undershirts are more to be desired than 
a sports sweater. And they may examine 
their entire list of expenditures to de- 
cide whether clothing is not absorbing 
a bit less or more than its share. 

Beyond this elementary analytical job, 
there is also, of course, the opportunity 
to study various forms and qualities of 
clothing with a view to learning how to 
judge values and how to recognize how 
different materials are suited to different 
purposes. 

The habits which such a unit can de- 
velop may include careful grooming, 
purposeful and economical shopping, 
considerate treatment of clothing, and 
the reading of labels. 

Desirable skills would include the 
ability to judge different quaiities of 
leather or cloth and their uses, the abil- 
ity to sew (both boys and girls) , to press, 
to polish shoes, to judge style and fit, to 
match colors, and to choose appropriate 
costumes. 

Attitudes to be arrived at in this unit 
might include a reasonably conservative 


taste in styles, a business-like “a 
othing © 


to purchases, a desire to have c 
expenditures commensurate with it- 
come, and a somewhat higher regard for 
the functional than for the decorative 
aspect of clothing. 
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Teachers’ Letter Box 


Religious Education 
Albany City Council of 
Religious Education 

I have enjoyed Scholastic very much. 
Although it is primarily designed to aid 
high school students (and there are two 
in our home), it is useful to me in my 
work as a minister and educator. 

May I take your time to point out 
what seems to me to be a mistaken policy 
common to many, if not most, public 
school enterprizes. I refer to the taboo 
on religious subjects or references, as 
though the separation of church and 
state meant the separatio: of religion 
and education. This unfortunate taboo, 
for fear that someone might object to 
something or other, is neither necessary 
nor honest. 

For example, in your Volume 35, 
Number 10, November 20, 1939, there 
is an excellent article on “The Causes 
of Crime”. Nowhere in the article is 
there the slightest suggestion that the 
absence of religious teaching or even 
moral teaching is the chief cause of 
crime. And yet there seems to be a 
general agreement to the effect that this 
is true. Religionists are joined by edu- 
cators, judges and other leaders to sup- 
port this contention. I submit that there 


‘is a certain type of dishonesty and in- 


sincerity in your whole article to omit 
the subject entirely. 

Oh I know what you will reply, that 
for fear of controversy or somet ing you 
must be careful about religious topics. 
On the other hand, you do not deal fairly 
and honestly with your readers. You give 
the impression, as all public school men 
do by this omission, that religion is a 
bit of embroidery to life, nice but not 
necessary or even desirable. Whereas 
you are probably a religious man your- 
self and in your own life try to make 
it count. 

It seems to me that without contro- 
versy, without raising the issue of the 
separation of church and state, but by 
simple common sense methods of fairness 
and inclusiveness you could point out in 
article after article, issue after issue, the 
place of religion, whether Catholic, Jew- 
ish or Protestant, in our America. 


VITAL SPEECHES 


=r to. on 


is a semi-monthly magazine now used in thou- 
sands of je ~er- _ colleges in classes in 
istory, public speaking and civics. 
Harvard College reports that it considers Vital 
‘ “an indispensible accessory to the teach- 
ing and study of effective public speaking.” It 
should be on file in every high school library. 
Many colleges and high schools subscribe for as 
many as 250 copies an issue for students. Harvard 
93 copies. Vital Speeches presents the best 
it of the best minds on public questions. 
Authentic and constructive. Both sides presented. 
No propaganda. All speeches printed in full. It 
tives up-to-date speech material of the highest 
value to future citizens. Indexed in Readers’ Guide 
for librarians. Also on file in thousands of public 
es. $3 a year. Sample copy free to teachers 
on request. Address Vital Speeches, 33 West 
nd Street, New York City. 
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If we don’t do something like this, we 


may wake up sometime in a position | 


where religion is not free to anybody. 
Rev. George L. Cutton, Ph.D., 
Director 


(Ed. Note: Scholastic does publish a 
great deal of ethical and religious ma- 
terial in, to name but a few outstanding 
examples, our editorial page, the “.aw- 
ton guidance series, and the entire Eng- 
lish section. There is hardly an article 
we print which does not support an 
ethical point of view. We shall, however, 
welcome additional comment on this 
subject from teachers. ) 


Radio Education 
Miami Edison Senior High School 
Miami, Florida 

My work with radio programs as a 
classroom activity has had a measure of 
success which I believe warrants my 
passing my experience on to others. My 
school is indeed fortunate in having 
three enviable assets: a principal who is 
interested in radio and is doing his best 
to further its use as an educational aid; 
a public address system; and several in- 
dividual radios owned by the school 
which may be used by teachers at any 
time. 

The History Department is doing its 
share in bringing to the students a reali- 
zation of the tremendous value of radio 
in modern life. My classes in American 
history listen to the American School of 
the Air regularly. Students have shown 
through class discussions that their ideas 
of the subjects presented, such as tax- 
ation, the work of the W.P.A., and the 
like, have been clarified to a great ex- 
tent by the program we have heard on 
said subjects. Students of our school 
have also participated in the last part 
of their program, an open forum which 
comes from the local station. 

The most important innovation I have 
made in the use of radio programs ag 
class work has been this: 

In my classes I require from each stu- 
dent a written report on fifty pages of 
outside reading each month. Since I have 
been allowing any student who desires, 
to substitute any five programs from 
your list. I go through the list each 
month, check those programs which ap- 
ply to our work, and the student makes 

is selection from the checked list which 
I post on the bulletin board. The eager 
and enthusiastic response makes me 
wonder why I didn’t think of this before! 


Now that I have started using radio 
programs, I am seeking new and better 
ways of applying them. I hope to learn 
much from the many excellent sugges- 
tions I am sure you will receive. 

(Mrs.) Rosalyn D. Levine 





BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and ai home. It's a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


lt appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. It tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


it was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 


PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 


PS AL SOMME TET MSI SIE EIN Yrs 
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OFF the PRESS 


Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies 
by Lester P. Dix. (Revised Edition). 
Published by the Author. Kansas City, 
Mo. 1939. 60c. 


Mr. Dix is undertaking a great service 
in attempting to fix specific meanings 
for the generalities and abstractions 
which pupils encounter so gn 
in their text-books. The looseness wi 
which these words—democracy, for ex- 
ample—are employed and the dangers 
inherent in that looseness have been prin- 
cipally responsible for the popular inter- 
est in semantics of recent years. With- 
out a clear intellectual concept of the 
meaning of words, pupils tend to rely 
exclusively on their emotional attitudes 
toward them. 

And a skilled demagogue, employing 
general terms for their emotional effect 
alone, may inspire an audience to act 
contrary to its best interests. Such terms 
as alien, labor, flag, liberty, law and 
order, government, and cooperation, to 
chose a few at random, have an emo- 
tional effect that is hardly justified by 
their concrete applications. 

It is doubtful, however, if any single 
glossary, or any single book, can supply 
the intellectual equipment with whic 
to dissociate the realities of these words 
from the fear and hopes they inspire. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Dix does provide a 
handy reference for some of the most 
common terms employed in social 
studies classes. 


The Awakening of America by V. F. 
Calverton. 1939. John Day. New 
York. 474 pp. Index. $3.75. 


The rise of the democratic spirit in 
educational circles has given voice to an 
appeal for a history written in terms of 
the whole people, rather than in terms 
of soldiers and statesmen. Few such his- 
tories are, as yet, studied in the schools. 
Each year, however, sees new contribu- 
tions to this new form of historical liter- 
ature. A major contribution is this one 
by Mr. Calverton, 

The Awakening of America, dealing 
with the colonial period, is the first of 
a series. Its purpose, stated by the 
author, is “to interpret the lives of the 
American ple in terms of their divers 
and dissident economic interests” and 
“to trace the evolution of those inter- 
ests in political and social forms.” This 
definition is also a statement of the pre- 
conceptions or theoretical framework 
which the author bolsters with an array 
of historical fact. 

Speaking of preconceptions, Charles 
A. Beard makes the point that the his- 
torian is helpless without them. While 
the historian must be animated by a 
purely scientific spirit, he can examine 
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only a small part of the thousands of 
medical, economic, political, and as- 
trological facts available. His precon- 
ceptions necessarily determine the char- 
acter of the facts which the writer 
selects. In Mr. Beard’s view, the his- 
torian needs to give as much thought to 
his preconceptions as to the validit of 
his materials. This philosophy, in actu- 
ality, applies as much to the physics 
laboratory as to the writing of history, as 
any researcher in physical theory will be 
happy to inform you. 

As the science of physics develops, so 
the concepts of our physical world have 
changed, to a point where mathemati- 
cians are able to conceive, with ease, of 
“rubber” geometry in which no point 
holds a fixed position in space. 

As the science of history develops it 
would appear that the bulk of the new 
histories to be written will adopt the pre- 
conception so ably stated by Mr. Calver- 
ton. Admittedly, this concept is a vast 
improvement upon the corventional 
tribal saga of heroes and dragons, recited 
in terms of generals and their opponents. 

Entirely apart from its literary style, 
its abundance of fresh material, its con- 
creteness and vigor,—qualities which 
would distinguish this book in any li- 
brary—the approach of the writer is 
such as to discover, amid all the color 
and romance and adventure of our his- 
tory, a pattern of movement which, sup- 
erimposed upon the activities of today, 
illuminates a great deal of the present 
confusion. As antiquarian research, his- 
tory may be a pleasant and harmless 
pastime. But as an analysis of social 
behavior, in the Calverton manner, his- 
tory offers extensive educational advan- 
tages to the reader. 


The Drama of Our Religion by A. Gra- 
ham Baldwin. Oxford University 
Press. New York. 1939. 247 pp. $1.30. 


One of the manifestations of the un- 
easiness of these times is a marked re- 
vival of interest in religion. A natural 
corollary of this interest is a growing 
desire to see more religious instruction 
in the schools. Mr. Baldwin’s book should 
both abet and justify that desire. He 
has written, in a style that any high 
school youngster can appreciate and 
respect, an absorbing study of the relig- 
ious thought that prevails in this country. 
He has done his work so skillfully that 
no religious body may take offense at 
what he says. On the contrary, his study 
should serve to illuminate and strengthen 
the best elements in every religious 


gathering. 


The Peace that Failed, by Varian Fry. 
Foreign Policy Association (Headline 
Books). New York. 1939. 25c, 


This is a melancholy book. It records, 
with a superior neatness and precision, 
the ebb and flow of international diplo- 
macy in the years following the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, which is described as 
“The Peace to End Peace.” If one as- 
sumes that the diplomats of this period 
were acting in the interests of all the 

eople, then one must marvel at their 
folly. madness, blindness and stupidity. 
And one must tremble for the future of 
the people entrusted to their tender 
mercies. 

But if one looks behind the diplomatic 
front, at the social organizations, the 
economic structures, and the political in- 
fluences at work in this dynamic world, 
the diplomats appear in a much better 
light. The worst one can say of some is 
that they were helpless. As for others, 
one may respect the skill with which 
they protected their own special inter- 
ests, which were not, after ail, the inter- 
ests of all humanity. And if men can 
develop such skill in the defense of spe- 
cial interests, it is reasonable to assume 
that they can also learn to defend the 
general interest. Mr. Fry, a former asso- 
ciate of this publication, sees in the rec- 
ord, little evidence of this philanthropic 
capacity in mankind, but we are sure he 
feels it in his heart. 


How Schools Can Use Radio (Vol. II). 
1939. National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. New York. Free. 


This handbook contains a number of 
useful reference sections and some good 
pointers about assigned listening, integ- 
ration, and direct classroom listening. 
You probably have received one, but if 
you have not, NBC will be glad to send 
you a copy. 


The United States of Europe, by Judge 
Richard J. Hopkins. Little Blue Book 
No. 1760. E. Haldeman-Julius. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 1939. 10c in lots of ten 
or more. 


A great many thinkers have been cap- 
tivated by the prospect of peace through 
the creation of a federation of European 
or democratic states. Judge Hopkins 
goes so far as to write a charter for such 
a federation. Undoubtedly, all of the 
national or imperial governments in this 
world must, sooner or later, federate. 
The present pretense of independence 
and sovereignty is an anachronism and 
a fraud in view of the present state of 
economic and technological develop- 
ment. It is optimistic, however, to as- 
sume that federation will eliminate 
strife and conflict. War will disappear 
ohly as the major causes of war disap- 
pear, and all too few of our thinkers 
today show a disposition to attack those 
causes, or even to name them. 
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An Adaptive Unit on Housing bv veaizsion cf persona interest with 


the cultivation of community purposes. 


i following suggestions may be of ferro-concrete, plywood, or all-steel FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


useful to teachers who wish to con- construction; of multiple-unit or single- : a 
struct an adaptive unit entitled, How I unit housing; and so on. They can not hs aa suggestions for the pages indi- 
Can Improve Housing in My Community. hope to achieve the ultimately correct —e 

At the outset, pupils will see that this and definitive answer to these problems That Fine Place 
is a dual problem, with both individual with respect to their own environment, (P. 29) 
and social aspects. The pupil must rec- but they must come to a decision or a There are three related subjects treat- 
ognize one set of circumstances for im- conclusion about them as a matter of ed in this story. One is the problem of 
proving his own living quarters. He will temporary expediency. the migratory farm worker. Another is 
recognize another set for improving Once these temporary conclusions the problem of rural housing. The third 
housing conditions for society as a are reached, pupils adapt such skills, is the problem of tenure, both land 
whole. One pattern of attitudes and habits, and attitudes which will enforce tenure and job tenure. The following 
habits will be appropriate to his indi- these conclusions. For example, a con- questions may help pupils to analyze 
vidual needs. Another pattern must be clusion that a large-scale public housing js problems. 
devised for the community needs. At the program most suits the immediate needs What did this family do before it took 
same time, the individual housing prob- of the community would encourage a_ to the road? The family owned a farm 
lem cannot be settled to satisfaction un- skill in arousing public opinion to the in North Dakota. 
less such community measures as parks, need of such housing and exerting po- Why did they become migrants? They 
sewers, streets, wiring, and zoning are _ litical influence to bring it about. Pupils were “dusted out.” The dust storms 
supported. would habitually inject the public hous- made it impossible for them to make a 

The first task in any unit is to recog- ing problem into almost every civic is- living on their own land. 
nize the existing housing situation. One sue. Their attitude would favor public How did they make a living as mi- 
cannot plan for the future without know- cooperation in most community prob- grants? They worked as pickers and 
ing conditions of the present. In this lems. harvesters, moving wherever extra 
issue, pupils will find ample material on If, on the other hand, they conclude workers were needed. 

_ housing conditions: how -—_ that their private needs are best served What did they earn as pickers? From 
uses we need each year; how much by individual action, they will develop $3.00 to $5.00 a day, for the entire fam- 

we can afford to pay for houses; forms a skill at building, repairing, and main-_ ily, when they were working. 

of housing construction; types of hous- taining a home. Habitually, they will How did they travel from farm to 

ing reform; and fundamental qualities work to improve living conditions and farm? In an old automobile. 

in housing. To recognize the conditions appearances in the home. And their at- How do you know they were not able 

in their own community, they may make __ titude will be one of self-interest. The to live very well? The baby cried for 

a general survey of residential zones, 

recreation areas, homes in construction, 

housing methods and materials avail- STATUS OF PUBLIC HOUSING LEGISLATION, BY STATES 

able, labor conditions, tenure, the dis- As of November 15,1939 

tribution of utilities, and the character 3 : 

of existing housing. 

If there is a local housing authority, 
most of this work will have been done 
for the pupils, so that they need merel 
study the findings. In connection with 
this study, however, excursions will 
greatly increase the ability to remember 
the statistics of local conditions. Each 
pupil ought also to make a study of their 
own housing: the type of dwelling; ren- 
tal, mortgage, evaluation, taxes, interest, 
upkeep, and other financial considera- 
tions; space and orientation, outlook, 

tion, accessibility to community 
Services; construction materials; opera- 
tions, including heating, ventilation, EE Enacted during fap ns aa 
lighting, utility services, and protection es tous considering legislation (10 States) 
against insects, weather, and fire. 

A second step in the development of iidlala siete 

unit must be analytical. — must nena rn ona 
St ravine, yp oy re buying This may shows the states which have thus far enacted housing legislation. Local 

‘ ? private and public .ommunities cannot set up housing authorities to receive grants or rent subsidies 
building; of hourly or annual wage rates; from the USHA until enabling legislation has been passed by the state government. 
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fruit. They felt a movie or a cigar was a 
waste of money. They had no home of 
their own. 

How do you know they were hard- 
working, worth-while people? They re- 
built a barn in sixteen days, working 
thirteen hours a day, including Sundays. 
They cared for the cows at dawn and at 
midnight, and found time besides to 
build a bridge. They fenced thirty 
acres, worked on the road, cleared the 
land, and renovated the house, all this 
in less than six months. 

How much did they receive for the 
work they did for Mr. Fentrup? About 
$300 in cash, free rent, and free use of 
materials and tools, such as the post- 
digger. 

Not counting the materials, how much 
did they increase the value of the farm 
where they worked? Would you say it 
was more or less than $300 worth? (The 
answer to this question is speculative. ) 

What were the signs of Mr. Fentrup’s 

rosperity? Mr. F. had a new Buick, and 
bought a newer one. He chewed a 
cigar, and his suit was expensive-look- 
ing. He bought a lot of material and 
equipment for the farm. He owned cows 
and land. 

What reasons did Mr. Fentrup give 
for asking the migrants to leave? Things 
were not going well, he said, and he 
had a young man who would live on 
the farm for next to nothing. 

What do you think of Mr. Fentrup’s 
behavior? (This question should elicit 
some individual judgment. ) 

How do you know the parents of the 
family were angry with Mr. Fentrup? 
They resented having to move after they 
had done so much work to make the 
farm a fit place to live in. The mother 
cried. The father would not shake hands. 


Why was Mr. Fentrup able to make 
them move? He owned the place. 

Why did the migrants have no choice 
but to give up the place? They did not 
own the job. 

If a farm is private property, may a 
job be private property? Should the job 
belong to the employer or the em- 
ployed? (These questions may be de- 
sirable for a debate. ) 

.How do you know the migrants“ were 
self-respecting? They clung to their fire- 
less cooker, phonograph, table linens, 
and silver salt and pepper shakers. They 
were not looking for charity. They 
worked hard to improve their- surround- 
ings, to remodel the house, and to keep 
their possessions in good condition. 

What was the farm house like when 
they found it? How many rooms were 
there? What utilities did the house 
have? The house had two rooms, one 
small. The roof leaked. It needed paint- 
ing. The family cooked on a wood burn- 
ing stove and drew water from a well. 

What improvements were made on 


the house? The roof was repaired, the 
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wood painted, and extra room was add- 
ed, plumbing was installed, and an elec- 
tric motor was put in to pump water. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


(Study suggestions for English and re- 
lated subjects, based upon material in 
pages indicated.) 


Cramped Homes, P. 21-E 
The following questions may help pu- 
pils to follow the outlines of the radio 


play. 

What is this play about? Housing. 

How many homes are there in Amer- 
ica? 32 million. 

How do these homes differ? They are 
built in different places. Some are made 
differently from others. Some are not so 
well built as others. 

What part of our people lack good 
houses? About one third. 

How many new houses do we need, 
then? About 10 million. 

What are some of the reasons why 
we have a shortage of good housing? 
For example, how do housing costs com- 
pare with automobile costs? Housing 
costs have gone up while automobile 
costs have gone down.- 

Why do you think automobile costs 
have gone down? Auto builders use 
standard parts, mass production, and la- 
bor-saving machinery. 

Why have housing costs gone up? Ma- 
terial costs have gone up and so have 
hourly wage rates of the building unions. 
A dollar oesn't buy as much in either 
materials or labor as it used to. 

What is another reason for bad hous- 
ing? Crowding in cities. 

What is a sub-standard home like in- 
side? Coal stove, kerosene lamp, no 
bathtub, no inside running water or 
plumbing. 

What does a good home have? (De- 
tails in 2nd column, 21-E). 

Why is sickness common in a slum? 
Slums do not have fresh air, sunlight, 
or proper heating. 

Why do slum dwellers feel despair 
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Orton Lowe Memorial 


Friends of Orton Lowe, former editor 
of the Poetry Conrer of Scholastic, are 
establishing, at the University of Miami, 
a collection of American poetry as a 
memorial to Mr. Lowe. Robert Frost, 
Padraic Colum, and Hervey Allen are 
advising the committee on the selections. 
A set of the annual volumes of Saplings, 
since 1926, has been included in the 
library, for the years 1926 through 1938, 
with the exception of the 1927 issue. 
The 1927 volume is out of print and 
out of stock. Teachers who are inter- 
ested in contributing to this memorial 
are invited to see if they can discover a 
copy of the 1927 volume in order to 
complete the set for the Orton Lowe 
Memorial Collection. 





and futility? They have a drab cutlook, 
It is such a struggle to provide them- 


. selves with heat and water they haven't 


the energy left to make their homes 
bright and cheerful. 


The total annual cost of crime and 
sickness in the slums of this country 
amounts to how much? The cost is esti- 
mated to be $4,250,000,000. 

At a cost of $5,000 each, how man 
new homes could be built for that i 
money every year? 850,000. 

hy do slums breed crime? The peo- 
ple whose poverty forces them to live 
in slums are so anxious to move into 
better quarters that they are desperate. 

Who do you think is the more respon- 
sible for conditions in the slums: the 
people who live in the slums or the peo- 
= who own them? (This question of- 

ers an opportunity for individual judg- 
ment. ) 

How can America raise the funds to 
provide decent homes for one-third of 
the nation? (This question suggests that 
pupils seek a solution to the problem 
presented here.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Study suggestions for Social Studies 
classes based upon material in pages in- 
dicated.) 


Past, Present, Future, (P. 15-S.) 

If pupils wish to make a study of their 
own neighborhood, comparable to the 
study on which this article is based, they 
have an excellent example before them. 

As they study the history of the neigh- 
borhood, they will wish to study less 
the changes in the names of the owners 
than the changes in land use, from hunt- 
ing, to cattle grazing, to farming, to resi- 
dential settlements, to commerce or man- 
ufacturing. They will also wish to ob- 
serve changes in the division of the prop- 
erty and the changes in land values. Their 
sources in this study—if a history of the 
neighborhood is not already available— 
will be the records in the court house, 
newspaper files, and the memory of old 
citizens. 

The charts on 15-S suggest that pupils 
learn the length of residence of the pone 
ple in their neighborhood, their ethnic 
background, their economic status, and 
the character of their employment. 

The tenement histories suggest that 
may draw floor _— of their own 

omes, for purposes of comparison. Di- 
mensions and cupboard space should be 
included with these plans. They may also 
draw maps of the — showing 
the pattern of the homes, yards, play 
areas, traffic arteries, and the position of 
schools, shops, and churches. (Inci- 
dentally, to appreciate the character of 
the tenements drawn on 16-S, pupils 
should understand that they are not 
single rows of buildings but solid rows 

{Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Lesson Plan 
(Concluded from page 2-T) 


of buildings, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der along the street for several miles. ) 

This study of the neighborhood may 
be simplified for the class as a group if 
each pupil is able first to poten 4 a his- 
tory of his own home. By comparing the 
hi: ries of the ind. vidual homes the pu- 
pils may be enabled to compose a neigh- 
borhood history. 

The suggestions for a Housing Survey 
outlined on page 36 will be o special 
value in making studies of both indi- 
vidual houses and community conditions. 

The history may also include a study 
of the neighborhood’s changing popula- 
tion density over a period of time. Elec- 
tion board records will help pupils to 
make that survey. And it should also in- 
clude an analysis indicating what share 
of the homes are owned, what share 
mortgaged, and what share rented. 

It will also be desirable to study com- 
parative costs of shelter. If a home is 
owned, pupils will learn what it costs 
each year in taxes, interest charges, heat- 
ing, utilities, and repairs. If the home is 
rented, pupils will note the annual ren- 
tal as well as other maintenance costs 
which are not covered in the rent. 

Finally, such a study is of little value 
unless it points to a program of action. 
Pupils should recommend what changes 
should be made in housing conditions in 
their neighborhood. And they should 
further decide what steps should be taken 
to bring about those changes. 





Magazine References 
for Third Term Debate 
(P. 15-S, Jan. 8) 
(Omitted from last week’s Teacher 
Edition by error.) 


American Mercury 

Roosevelt’s Big Chance,” by Frank R. 
Kent. March, 1937, p. 61. 

“No Third Term for Roosevelt,” by Frank 
R. Kent. Jan., 1938, p. 1 (abridged in 
Reader's Digest, Feb., 1938, p. 53). 

Atlantic Monthly 

“Third Term.” Sept., 1927, p. 374. 

“The Split in.the Democratic Party,” by 
J. Frederick Essary. Dec., 1937, p. 751. 

Congressional Digest 

Pro and con. arguments by Senators and 
Representatives; also records of Con- 
gressional debates on subject since 
1800. April, 1928, p. 111. See also May, 
1938, p. 138. 

Current History 

“Great Corcoran Drive for the Third- 
Term Idea,” by Frank R. Kent. July, 
1939, fp. 40. 

“Third Term for Roosevelt?” by Raymond 
Clapper. Aug., 1939, p. 13. 

What's Your Opinion? Should Roosevelt 
Run for a Third Term?” (symposium ) 
Sept., 1939, p. 45. 

Christian Science Monitor Magazine 

“Should He Choose to Run?” by Tully 
Nettleton. June 17, 1939, p. 7. 
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Principles of Unit Construction, by 
Arthur Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and 
Wren Jones Grinstead. McGraw-Hill. 
New York. 1939. 232 pp. Index. 
$2.00. : 


Harold Benjamin, in an editorial in- 
troduction to this book says, 

“The authors of the present book have 
given a thoroughly competent treatment 
to a problem which must be mastered 
by anyone desiring to attain a high level 
of skill in teaching, but they have done 
much more. They have made a contribu- 
tion of marked importance to the liter- 
ature of the entire field of education. 
That students of curriculum and method 
will find the book very useful is obvious. 
That students of educational theory will 
find it equally useful is highly probable. 
It furnishes in comprehensive and in- 
tegrated form that desired combination 
of principles and practice which a good 
professional manual should have.” 


The book is the product of ten years 
of experiment with laboratory classes at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Parenthood in a Democracy, by Mars 
garet Lighty and LeRoy Bowman, 
with a foreword by William Heard 
Kilpatrick. The Robert E. Simon Me- 
morial Foundation. New York. 1939, 
246 pp. Index. $1.50. 

As a tribute to the life and labors of 
Robert E. Simon, this book tells the story 
of the United Parents Associations of 
New York City, and the part they play 
in education in a democracy. The ideas 
and experience described have been 
drawn from many different communities 
in the metropolitan area. The conditions 
which have been met in New York are 
undoubtedly duplicated many times 
throughout our land. This book is being 
sold at the cost of production. Any sur- 
plus that accrues will be devoted to the 
extension of parent education. 





Fortune 

See Fortune Surveys, April, 1937, p. 111; 
July, 1937, p- 96; Oct., 1937, p. 108; 
Jan., 1938, p. 91; Sept., 1939, p. 64; 
Dec., 1939, p. 118. 

Forum 

Debate betwen William Monroe and 
Walter Lippman. Aug.-Sept., 1927. 

“The Third Term,” by J. Carter. June, 
1927, p. 943. 

“Why No Third Term?” by Donald Rich- 
berg. Aug., 1939, p. 61 (abridged in 
Reader's Digest, Aug., 1939, p. 31). 

Literary Digest 

“Digest of Senate Opinion,” Feb. 25, 

1928, p. 10. 
Nation, 

“Third Term: Bad Medicine.” July §, 
1937, p. 4. 

“That Third Term,” by Paul Y. Anderson. 





Not many blocks distant from our Capitol building in Washington, D. C., there are 
slums such as this one, where the only water is a pump and tub in the back yard. | 


July 23, 1938, p. 82. 
New Republic 
“Third Term Strategy.” Jan. 11, 1939, 
. 273. 
“Third Term.” June 21, 1939, P. 187. 
“Washington’s Third Term.” July 5, 1939, 
p- 237. 
Review of Reviews 
“Shall Coolidge Have Another Term?” 
by S. D. Fess. June, 1927, p. 601. 
“Longer or Shorter Terms?” July, 1927, 
p. 13. 


Saturday Evening Post 
“Third Term?” by H. S. Johnson. Deo, 
17, 1938, p. 12. 
United States News 
“Third Term Tradition, and American 
Fantasy,” by Herman Limberg. July 10, 
17, 24, 1939. 
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8. Christopher Morley is a popular: 
a. tap dancer; b. band leader; c. poli- 
tician; d. writer of fiction. (E). 

9. This year is the fiftieth anniver- 


What’s the Correct Answer? 


Our Mid-Semester Quiz Contains a Hidden Question 


N engaging young man named Hugh 
A retinson, who is a member of 
Scholastic’s field staff calling on 
teachers, conducted an educational ex- 
periment with our mid-semester review 
uiz. It is in the air. You can’t work 
around the schools without conducting 
educational experiments. 

We don’t know what Hugh’s experi- 
ment proves, but it certainly adds to the 
general merriment. The quiz, as we an- 
nounced, was designed to enable every 
reader of Scholastic to make a good 

ade. 

Really and truly, we tried to make it 
easy, SO easy that at points it verged on 
being downright simple. Of course, we 
weren't sure that people who did not 
read Scholastic would make remarkable 
scores, but we were confident that our 
readers would finish the questions all 
very pleased with themselves. 


Hugh, however, was not concerned 
with our readers. He gave the test to a 
group of college boys and to another 
group of fellows who started to work for 
a living shortly after they finished the 
eighth grade. 

One of the college boys is an honor 
student in an engineering school where, 
according to a Carnegie Fund study, the 
students have a better general cultural 
background than those in most liberal 
arts colleges. This honor student gave up 
before he was half way through the test. 
He was unwilling to complete it. “What’s 
the use?” he said. “I don’t know any of 
this stuff.” The other college students 
made grades in the low sixties. 

The boys who never went to high 
school, on the other hand, all scored 
above 85, several well into the nineties. 
About the only questions which pre- 
sented any difficulty to them were those 
dealing with the more obscure materials 
of our English sections. 


You can figure out your own conclu- 
sions. Ours are that the test put a pre- 
mium on a type of common sense and 
practical knowledge with which college 
students are not conspicuously blessed; 
that a casual reading of the daily press 
(which is beneath the dignity of many 
scholars on the campus) would have 
supplied most of the answers in the test; 
and that it was still an easy examina- 
tion. While teachers were not required 
to report the scores made by their pu- 
pils, Scholastic would be glad to receive 
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such reports as a basis for test construc- 
tion. 

On the chance that the last test may 
have been too difficult in some quarters, 
this week we are offering another set of 
questions. The budget man doesn’t allow 
us to print these separately in each mag- 
azine, as the Mid-Semester Quiz was 
printed, but teachers who are interested 
in testing recall and retention may find 
some way of putting a set of these ques- 
tions before the pupils. The tests may 
be simmigueghel for every-pupil use, 
or dictated in the classroom. 


A key to the answers is published at 
the end of these questions. 


Semester Review Quiz 


(Sample Questions). The capital of 
the United States is: w. St. Louis; x. 
New York; y. Kalamazoo; z. Washing- 
ton. (Check Z). 


1. The New Year’s Day football 
game played at New Orleans is called: 
a. World Series; b. Town Hall of the 
Air; c. Sugar Bowl; d. Orange Bowl. 

2. Admiral Richard E. Byrd is again 
exploring: a. Tibet; b. the Congo; ec. 
The Mississippi; d. the South Polar 
region. 

3. There is a strong possibility that 
the war between Germany and France 
may be fought on the soil of: a. Ethi- 
opia; b. Belgium and the Netherlands; 
c. Australia; d. China. 


4. The American Youth Commission 
wants jobs for 4,000,000 unemployed 
youth to be provided by: a. selling mag- 
azines from house to house; b. chloro- 
forming everyone over the age of 70; 
c. employment through government 
agencies; d. expanding the U. S. Army. 


5. It costs between $67 and $171 to: 
a. park over a half hour on a busy 
street; b. keep a pupil in a city school 
for one year; c. fly around the world; 


d. buy a diamond necklace. (S). 


6. The United States government is 
ready to pay old age pensions to people 
in certain occupations when they reach 
the age of: a. 65; b. 45; c.58; d. 62. (S). 

7. The number of unemployed peo- 
ple available for jobs in this country is: 
a. about ten million; b. 350,000; c. less 
than 25,000; d. at least fifty million. (S). 


sary of: the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; b. the motion picture camera; 
c. the radio; d. Shirley Temple. (E). 

10. The Shepherd, a Christmas story, 
whic” was read over the radio on Christ- 
mas by Deems Taylor to the Philhar- 
moni Orchestra radio audience, was 
written by: a. Booth Tarkington; b. Hey- 
wood Broun; c. Joe Dimaggio; d. Benny 
Goodman. (E). 

Questions marked (S) refer to mate- 
rial not printed in the English Edition. 
Questions marked (E) refer to material 
not printed in the Social Studies Edi- 
tion. Other questions refer to material 
in both editions. 

Key to answers on the above quiz is 
as follows: .1, c. 2, d. 3, b. 4, ¢. 5, b. 
6, a. 7,a. 8,d. 9, b. 10, b. 


GUIDANCE 


Let the class submit anonymously 
examples of day-dreams, with a view to 
putting the following questions. (P. 3). 

Which person in these is the dreamer 
himself? 

How does he obtain success in the 
day-dream? 

Could this method be used in real 
life? 

Can they give examples of anyone's 
day dreams which came true? 

What is the difference between night- 
dreams and day-dreams? 

Is the real “you” what you actually 
are or what you would like to be? 

Why do adolescents day-dream more 
than grown-ups? 

Of all life periods, the least day- 
dreaming is done in old age. Why? 

If you could press a button and make 
a particular day-dream come true, would 
you press it? 

Why would you refrain in certain in- 
stances? 

Can you write a story or poem based 
on a day-dream? Try it. 

Why do young people day-dream in. 
the classroom? 

The predicament of Tommy Trotter 
(P. 10) in failing to strike up conversa- 
tion with an older person is a pretty 
common one but it should not worry 
young people too much. As a rule, all 
a younger person has to do is talk about 
himself. Older people like to hear such 
chatter (unless they hear too much of 
it) just as they like to watch a kitten at 
play. The best conversation, of course, 
is a two-way affair. And if youngsters 
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wish to become really skilled conversa- 
tionalists they. will try to learn what 
makes the other person loosen up. There 
is an old Yiddish folk-tale about a rabbi 
who was in the habit of asking people 
whom he had not seen for some time, 
“How is that old trouble of yours?” And 
the questioned person never failed to 
loosen up with a tale of woe. That ques- 
tion, therefore, is one which is generally 
safe to ask a former acquaintance. 

Most people are also generally willing 
to talk about their health or the weather 
(not to be despised as a subject of 
poetry, philosophy, or self-commisera- 
tion.) It is also usually safe to bring the 
conversation to food. Clothes and mov- 
ies are rather more likely to stir up a 
dispute. And, although politics and 
religion may make a stranger garrulous, 
they may not make him friendly. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(P. 11-S) 


Let pupils endeavor to summarize the 
pros and cons of the Seaway project on 
the basis of its anticipated rather than 
its speculative results. Its speculative 
possibilities include a lowering of the 
water level in the Great Lakes (in which 
case the Seaway will be a white ele- 
phant), the destruction of the commerce 
of New York City (or a large part of it), 
and a disturbance of our capital struc- 
ture through its effect upon the national 
debt, and upon the earnings of railroads 
and power companies. 

Its anticipated results are two: A low- 
cost transport route between the Middle 
West and Europe. An abundance of low- 
cost power in the Montreal district. 
These two factors should greatly increase 
the standard of living in the St. Law- 
rence Valley, by reducing certain funda- 
mental costs of production and distribu- 
tion. 

The Seaway will cost Canadians and 
Americans half a billion dollars. It is 
for the pupils to decide whether the half 
billion might now be spent more wisely, 
for example, upon armaments or upon 
library books. And they may also en- 
deavor to estimate whether the increase 
in living standards or the savings in 
operating costs will justify the expendi- 
ture within a reasonable length of time. 

The former question is largely a mat- 
ter of human values. The latter may be 
determined by a comparison of railroad- 
freight rates with freight-rates on water 
born carriers, and of the present power- 
rates with the ai.cicipated power-rates 
from the Seaway hydro plants. By mul- 
tiplying the rate differential with the an- 
nual volume of shipments, pupils may 
determine what the freight saving would 
be. By multiplying the power rate dif- 
ferential with the annual power con- 
sumption, pupils will learn the annual 
saving on power. In both cases, of 
course, the answers obtained are merely 
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approximations, since the process sug- 
gested ignores several complicating fac- 
tors. 


POETRY CORNER 
(P. 22-E) 

It is a joy to see Mr. Shattuck whisk 
the dust off Mr. Longfellow who, though 
he may have been over-cultivated, was 
certainly not a hot-house plant. As an 
experiment, it will be interesting to ask 

upils whether they think the poet is af- 
iusiee or denying that “Life is but an 
empty dream.” People as a rule seem far 
more apt to quote this line or “Dust thou 
art; to dust returtneth,” rather than the 
“Life is real!” slogans. To clarify this 
classic, pupils may be invited to put in 
a few quotation marks. 
It may be that in this, as in other 


poems, the author was subconsciously 
trying to stir himself out of a weary 
somnolence, because his mournful tones 
have always seemed to dominate over 
the clarion call. Nevertheless, the quat- 
rain which begins, “Were half the pow- 
er that fills the world with terror,” is 
a fighting speech, a speech that certainly 
calls for action rather than for resigna- 
tion and despair. 

This poetry hour will be fruitful if 
pupils can be made to state these verses 
in their own terms. They may be en- 
couraged to do so with these questions: 

How do you know Longfellow had 
small sympathy for a quitter? 

Where does he say, in effect, “Get in 
there and fight?” 

What sort of things do you suppose 
he was willing to fight for? 
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Teacher's Manual and Classroom Guide, pre- 
pared under direction of Sterling Fisher 
and Leon Levine. 1939. Columbia Broad- 
casting System. New York. 85 pp. Paper. 
Free. 

The manual furnishes a complete program 
of Columbia School of the Air broadcasts for 
the current school year. In general, it enables 
the teacher to anticipate the exact nature of 
each broadcast. It provides a list of reference 
works which may be consulted with each 
broadcast. And it suggests question which may 
stimulate the study and. discassion of the 
weekly subjects. For example, for the Feb- 
ruary 16th program, dealing with Labor and 
Industry on the series known as “This Living 
World,” the study questions are: 

“Is labor a commodity? Should labor share 
in the management of industry? Does it have 
a share under the present system? Does labor 
have responsibilities in proportion to its share 
in authority? Where do the interests of labor 
and industry conflict? Can the conflict be 
settled by mutual consent and understanding? 
Is ‘labor’ and ‘industry’ an artificial classifi- 
cation?” 

These questions were chosen for examples 
because they deal with a highly controversial 
question. The questions are fair and search- 
ing. A teacher can not ask for more. 

The bibliography includes a number of 
works which are written on the high school 
level. 

Even for classes without radio equipment, 
the manual provides some excellent study sug- 
gestions. And once teachers have this work 
in hand, they are sure to become converts to 
radio education. 


Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs for 
Classroom Use, by John V. L. Hogan and 
R. M. Wilmotte. 1939. Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning. New York. 
96 pp. 

By observing the simple precautions sug- 
gested in this report, schools may equip them- 
selves with phonograph and radio apparatus 
which will enable their pupils to enjoy repro- 
ductions of plays, lectures, forums, and plays 
to the utmost. The report advises schools how 
to choose equipment according to the funds 
available, according to the use desired, and 
according to the setting. It concerns itself 


with the needs of both the rural and the city 
school. 

The report pays only a passing mention to 

frequency modulation, despite the remark- 
ably faithful sound effects produced by that 
method of radio broadcasting. This is nota 
serious lapse, however, since the report deals 
with fundamentals of tone production which 
apply alike to phonographs and radios. 
j The report is also brief about the use of 
ultra high frequency receivers, since only the 
large city school systems, it is believed, are 
likely to have the resources to employ that 
apparatus on a full-time basis. 

So far as radio sets are concerned, the re- 
port has a great deal to offer schools which 
are interested in the immediate purchase of 
receiving equipment. Those schools which 
defer their purchases of radio equipment in 
order to wait for frequency modulation may 
be depriving themselves of several years of 
good radio experience. 


Ultra-High Frequency Educational Broadcast- 
ing Stations, by Harry A. Jager. 1939. Of- 
fice of Education. Washington, D. C. 101 
pp. Mimeographed. 

This document was prepared last spring 
at the time it became apparent that the as- 
signment by the Federal Communications 
Commission to non-profit stations of an area 
in the ultra short wave band of radio opened 
the possibilities for an unlimited number of 
educational stations. This document advises 
schools how they may establish systems fot 
broadcating to the school and the local com- 
munity. Cleveland and New York City have 
already set up such systems. 

A factor which has perhaps discouraged 
other schools from seizing this opportunity 
is the problem of producing program material 
sufficient to occupy a station three or fouf 
hours a day. There are a number of sound 
suggestions in this report which go far t 
wards solving that problem. 

One of the most likely is the suggestion 
that the schools use transcriptions or records. 
As non-profit stations, functioning almost et- 
tirely within the school system, it is possible 
for schools to broadcast reproductions of 
lected programs without transgressing sett 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Genuine Life Problems 
A Legitimate Complaint and the Right Answer 


E following indictment of his 
education, written by a former 
District of Columbia high school stu- 
dent, six years after graduating, was 
recently published by Dr. Chester W. 
Holmes, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools: 

“I want to know why you and 
your teachers did not tell and 
teach me about life and the hard, 
critically practical world into which 

ou sent me. . . . Why did you 
a to spend so much time on dry, 
uninteresting subject matter and so 
little on genuine life problems? ... 

“I am a husband and a father, 
working my way blindly from a 
high school intellectual to a re- 
spectable, self-supporting voting 
citizen of the community. In this 
transition, I am beginning to get 
an upper hand on the lower rung 
of the ladder of life for which your 
education never prepared me a 
whit... . 

“I wish I had been taught more 
about family relationships, child 
care, getting along with people, in- 
terpreting the news, news writing, 
paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local gov- 
ernment, the chemistry of food, 
carpentry, how to budget and live 
within the budget, the value of in- 
surance, how to figure interest 
when borrowing money and paying 
it back in installments, how to en- 
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ously upon the property rights of the owners 
of these programs. 

There is also an amazing amount of sound 
educational broadcasting that can be developed 
by an active school, either with its own pro- 
gram director or with the cooperation of a 
local radio station. 

The taxpayers of New York find that one 
of the most interesting and educational pro- 
grams on the air is the daily performance of 
the members of the City Council on the 
municipal station, WNYC. A school with 
Wansmitting equipment might provide its 
isteners with the council hearings, court ses- 
sions, and many forms of school activities. 

The school has a decided advantage over 
Most radio stations in that its audience is at 
MS immediate disposal: programs can be 
turned on or off in the classroom according 
tthe school’s judgment. The possibilities in 
the school’s use of radio are in fact staggering 
to contemplate. 
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joy opera over the radio, how to 
detect shoddy goods, how to dis- 
tinguish a political demagogue 
from a statesman, how to grow a 
garden, how to paint a house, how 
to get a job, how to be vigorous 
and healthy, how to be interesting 
to others, how to be popular, how 
to be thrifty, how to resist high 
pressure salesmanship, how to buy 
economically and intelligently, and 
the danger of buying on the install- 
ment plan.” 


During the coming semester, 
Scholastic will be answering thou- 
sands of young men like the one who 
wrote the letter above. For Scholastic 
is edited to forestall such just com- 
plaints; its editors know that the stu- 
dent's chief job is the job of adjusting 
himself to his world. They have long 
considered the student as a rounded, 
living personality, requiring develop- 
ment on all sides. You cannot give 
your limited time to the development 
of all phases of his existence. Here 
are a few of the features Scholastic 
will offer next semester, to do the task 
for you: 


GUIDANCE to human relations in 
the Problems of Living articles by Dr. 
George C. Lawton. Guidance to Good 
Manners in Boy Dates Girl by Gay 
Head. Guidance to Work in a series 
of vocational articles. Guidance for 
Leisure in Sports, Books, Movie, and 
Radio reviews. Guidance to Clear 
Thinking through Propaganda Analy- 
sis. Guidance to Buying in “Your 
Money’s Worth” by Ruth Brindze. 


SOCIAL STUDIES of America, by 
Harold Rugg, Howard W. Odum, 
Henry Steele Commager, James Trus- 
low Adams, and many others. Scho- 
lastic is the only school magazine to 
present original articles written for 
high school pupils by these scholars. 
Henry Steele Commager and James 
Truslow Adams will write on the 
background of American history. Dr. 
Rugg and Dr. Odum will discuss re- 
gional problems. Behind the Head- 
lines by the Goslins, and Essentials 
of America in pictures, every week. 
Social Problems of the World, by Hu- 
bert C. Herring and T. A. Bisson. De- 
tailed converage of Congress, Nation- 
al News, and the Presidential Cam- 


paign. 


ENJOYMENT OF LITERATURE 
through short stories, plays, and crit- 
icism. Stories by Mazo de la Roche, 
Walter Brooks, Phil Stong, Feliz Sal- 
ten, Leonard Q. Ross, and Thomas 
Mann. Plays about American history, 
including Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
Fires at Valley Forge, and The Cop- 
perhead. Essays by Della Lutes, H. 
L. Mencken, and Katharine Cornell. 
Agnes N.. Bass on Practical English. 
And a selection from Mary Ellen 
Chase about early teaching experi- 
ences. Remedial Reading Exercises. 
One-Act plays, selected by Margaret 
Mayorga, and radio plays for broad- 
casting. More guest editors of the 
Poetry Corner. And a contiauation of 
student contributions in The Round 
Table, edited by Charlotte Van de 
Water. Above all, a series, Your 
English and Your Job, on speech 
problems in Hotel-Keeping, Banking, 
Department Store Clerking, and other 
occupations. 


The following articles, selected at 
random from the manuscripts ready 
for the next semester, would make up 
this Table of Contents: 


Balance of Powers, by James Truslow 
Adams. 

Party Conventions of the Past, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

Mexico’s New Deal, by Hubert C. 
Herring. 

Rebuilding America, by Harold Rugg. 

Is the South the Nation’s Number 
One Problem? by Howard C. 
Odum. 

Behind the Headlines, by R. & O. 
Goslin. | 

How to Improve Your Reading, by 
Carol Hovious. 

In the Footsteps of Gutenberg, by H. 
L. Mencken. 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E. 
Sherwood. 

I Wanted to be an Actress, by Kath- 
arine Cornell. 

Bambi’s Children, by Felix Salten. 

Reading Menus, by May Lamberton 
Becker. 

Poetic Hash, by Ogden Nash. 

Your Parents Understand You, by 
Dr. George C. Lawton. 

Cartoons, by Low, Talburt, and Fitz- 

atrick. 

Following the Films. 

The Bounding Basketball. 

How to Look for a Job. 

The Golden Date, by Gay Head. 

Choric Reading, by Mary G. Lund. 
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PROUDLY WE HAIL 


Introducing the Guest Editors of Our Poetry Corner 


WARD H. GREEN 

_— An meron 
teacher and a gran 
friend is Ward H. 
Green, who wrote 
about James _ Ste- 
phens in the De- 
cember 11th issue. 
A native of Kan- 
sas, the New Eng- 
land of the plains, 
Mr. Green has 
taught English in 
secondary schools of Topeka, New Or- 
leans, Indianapolis, and Haverhill. He 
is now director of English education 
for Tulsa Public Schools. 

He has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly, contributed to the Photoplay 
Study of “The Wizard of Oz” and is 
the author of many educational articles. 
In 1931 he wrote an introduction to an 
edition of The House of the Seven 
Gables published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

Mr. Green is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Regional Conferences for 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English. 





RUTH MARY WEEKS 

Mr. Shattuck and Miss Weeks have 
a great deal in common. Both are past 
Presidents of the National Council of 
English teachers; both are noted for 
their pleasing personalities; and both 
were shy about providing us with a 
picture for this page. Miss Weeks, who 
teaches at Paseo High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., is an imaginative and ani- 
mated speaker. She is widely sought 
as a lecturer on literary subjects, thanks 
to her platform manner. She headed 
the committee of the National Council 
which prepared the report entitled, “The 
Correlated Curriculum.” An authori- 
tative study of the fusion, correlation, 
and integration of high school studies, 
it is used widely in teachers’ colleges. 


HELEN L. COHEN STOCKWELL 


Although her 
collections of one- 
act plays, her edi- 
torship of a series 
of English text- 
books, and her 
studies in the edu- 
cation of gifted 
children-are all 
notable achieve- 
ments in the career 
of Mrs. Stockwell, 
the one detail about her that keeps 
thrusting itself into our consciousness is 
that she has traveled abroad $7 times. 
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In the past seven weeks, we have been 
fortunate in having the services of some 
distinguished teachers and writers as 
guest editors of The Peetry Corner of 
Scholastic. With characteristic modesty, 
they did not wish to have thei: own 
achievements listed, with their by-line, 
in the students’ pages of this paper, but 
we can not refrain from extolling them 
to their fellow teachers. 

During the coming semester, we hope 
to be able to continue to publish contri- 
butions of other talented teachers of 
literature, until such a time as our regu- 
lar poetry editor is able to return to our 
pages. 








It seems she simply loves to travel, and 
that is an understatement. Mr. Stock- 
well shares that enthusiasm with her. 
Together, they compose one of the most 
convincing sales appeals we can offer 
to our travel advertisers. As director 
of English at Washington Irving High 
School, New York, Mrs. Stockwell has 
somehow persuaded the people who 
handle those things to build a homey, 
attractive, informal reading room, where 
her pupils may enjoy a spell of litera- 
ture in a sympathetic atmosphere. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 

As the author of 
many boys’ books, 
a translator, editor, 
and lecturer, Mr. 
Stratton is known 
in both the United 
States and Eng- 
land. His English 
Pointers were a 
popular series in 
Scholastic a few 
years ago, and his 
books on the theater have further en- 
hanced what is plainly a formidable 
reputation as a *ritic, scholar, and all- 
round literary man, For the past eigh- 
teen years he has been director of 





language education in the schools of 
Cleveland. 


MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK 

It is too bad we have no picture of 
Mr. Shattuck because he is considered 
one of the best-looking men in the 
National Council of English Teachers, 
where he is a past-President and a 
member of the Executive Board. The 
genial and popular Mr. Shattuck looks 
more like a business man, that is a good- 
looking business man, than a pedagog. 
But he is also a very good pedagog, as 
his article on Longfellow in this issue 
attests. Mr. Shattuck is the director of 
language education for the city of De- 
troit and the author of an English 
textbook. 


MAX COSMAN 

Max Cosman, 
who teaches crea- 
tive writing at 
Thomas _ Jefferson 
High School, 
Brooklyn, is the 
only teacher who 
has succeeded in 
placing two prize 
winners in a single 
year in the poetry 
section of the an- 
nual Scholastic Awards. In 1937, two 
of his students, Clara Brussel and 
Eugene Rattner, respectively, took first 
and third place. Mr. Cosman, when 
we requested biographical information, 
obligingly offered to write in the 
apologetic vein, the sunny vein, the 
thunder-and-lightning vein, or the proud- 
soul-in-a-king’s-tower vein. He confess- 
ed that he became interested in litera- 
ture by studying civil engineering. He 
has written several plays which he says 
are unproducible and two studies in 
New England biography, on Hawthorne 
and Thoreau. 





the Social Studies Department. 


and Literature. 
The time to order is TODAY. 





You Can Have Your Cake And Eat It Too! 


We asked the teachers who use our Social Studies edition whether they 
wished us to continue the variety of our editorial 
wished us to specialize to a greater degree on the subjects they are teaching. 
80 per cent of them answered both! And they weren’t kidding. They wrote 
notes on the margin of our question sheet saying, “I mean this! I want the 
variety of your pages. But I’d like further specialization, too.” 

In response to this landslide vote, we can only say O. K. The varied edi- 
torial features of Scholastic will be continued, all of them, in full array. But 
we are going to expand to 12 pages each, the sections devoted to specialized 
English and specialized Social Studies material. Tell this to your friends in 


Scholastic, in either the Social Studies or the English edition, is now 4 
complete three-in-one magazine. National and World Problems, News, and 
Guidance will comnose the Social Studies edition. The English edition includes 
special departments in News, Literature, and Guidance. The Combined edition 
will offer departments of News, Guidance, National and World Problems, 


program or whether they 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 








t Motion Picture Study 


A Credit Course 
By Hardy R. Finch 


NE of the significant developments in the second- 
() ary schools today is the establishment of courses 

for the study of the motion picture as a part of 
the regular English program in the curriculum, or as 
electives with school credit. 

Confronted by the facts given in the Payne Fund 
Studies' on Motion Pictures and by the overwhelming 
evidence of adult and student attendance at the motion 
picture theater, few can still say “Why study the motion 
picture?” 

The motion picture is not ephemeral or transitory. It is 
not confined, like some of our library journals, to a small 
selected group. The small town and large city both see 
American films; and the small town may see certain 


films first. 

The motion picture movement in the secondary schools 
is no longer in the experimental stage. More than 3,000 
photoplay clubs are active in the United States. Some 
motion picture study guides published mainly for use on 
the secondary level have a circulation of 100,000 copies. 
One high school textbook on motion picture appreciation 
has sold beyond the 30,000 mark. Another more recent 
text has attained a circulation of over 4,000. New Jersey 
and Oklahoma have developed motion picture courses 
for their secondary schools. 

I believe the time has come for the definite placement 
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A Greenwich High School student inspects 16mm _ films—one 
of the duties which teach the care and maintenance of the 
classroom equipment. Each student receives instructions. 


of the motion picture in the curriculum. Therefore, I 
propose that interested English teachers develop courses 
on this subject and incorporate them in the secondary 
curriculum. 

An active photoplay club with its enthusiastic sponsor 
was the point from which the Greenwich High School 
course developed. A number of students expressed the 
desire for an elective. The principal of the high school 
encouraged the teacher to proceed and offered regular 
credit to students who completed the work satisfactorily. 

The teacher made use of materials filed away during 
years of photoplay club advisor work. Possibilities were 
discussed with interested teachers and students, and 
their suggestions were used to advantage. Then tentative 
aims for the course were formulated: 

1. To make students more aware of the sociological, 
economic, and international aspects of the motion pic- 
ture. 

2. To aid pupils in shopping for worthwhile movie 
programs. 

3. To help pupils enjoy these programs to the greatest 
possible degree by extending their appreciation of the 
arts involved. 

4. To improve student writing and speaking abilities 
with the motion picture as a center of interest. - 

5. To teach some skills involved in motion picture 
production. 


6. To discuss the literary aspects and social problems 
of film programs. 

The course was specified as an elective on the school 
program and was open to all students. College prepara- 
tory students did not enroll for credit, since many col- 
leges are not wiliing to accept the course. To make cer- 
tain that only students with a definite interest would be 
included, the instructor's permission was necessary be- 
fore enrollment. Twenty students were finally selected. 

Pupils and teachers reviewed the plans during the 
first class meetings. It was discovered that students were 
eager to learn how to run a projector and make amateur 
motion pictures. Two students wished to spend most of 
their time writing scripts. The class voted unanimously 
for frequent discussion of current films, and for the col- 
lection of information on the motion picture industry. 


Most class work was done in individual units, but 
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A Greenwich student edits film—cuts out the undesirable 
parts and eements the pieces in proper sequence. Student 
made pictures are one of the many phases of the new course. 


sometimes students worked together in small groups. 
Both teacher and pupils suggested activities. 

Letter writing was widely used. There were letters to 
studios regarding techniques, letters to secure pamphlets, 
catalogues and materials, to obtain data from national 
organizations, to arrange interviews, to the local theater 
manager. To make these letters an educational experi- 
ence, the instructor examined each before it was sent. If 
corrections were necessary, the letter was rewritten and 
again submitted. The instructor, whenever possible, 
asked capable students to answer the inquiries received. 


Several students formulated a questionnaire on stu- 
dent motion picture preferences. The final sheet of 
twenty-eight questions was given to nine hundred junior 
and senior high school students. Tabulated results were 
used in a special report. 

Discussions played a prominent part. These were 
sometimes held as “club meetings” with stndents acting 
as officers. Many discussions were informal. Parliament- 
ary procedure was empnasized whenever the need arose. 


At intervals, amateur or professional movies were 
shown during class time and then discussed by the 
group. After the showing of a propaganda film, the stu- 
dents discussed the issues presented and the points 
which opponents of the film might stress. The flaws in 
the film’s argument were made evident. Students con- 
cluded that they should learn to recognize propaganda. 


Current theatrical films were very popular topics. Class 
members saw fourteen feature pictures as a group. When 
only a few students had seen a particular film, they dis- 
cussed it and in some cases, others were persuaded to 
see it. Discussions covered such topics as: plot, humor, 
lighting, pictorial composition, sound and musical ef- 
fect, editing, personal problems presented, title, cost of 
production, advertising, reviews, and probable popular- 
ity. Study guides edited by Max J. Herzberg and Dr. 
William Lewin, and published by Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc.,? were very helpful. 

Reports on books and magazine articles about motion 
pictures were given. On specified dates, the entire class 
read background material from Film and School by 
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Rand and Lewis? and How to Apprec..ie Motion Pic. © 
tures by Edgar Dale.‘ The school library's collection of — 
materials on the movies was used extensively. General z 
library reference books, consulted frequently, enabled 4 
the students to learn more about the subject matter treat- 7 
ed in motion picture programs. 2 
The general topics discussed in class covered a wide 
range of subjects: history of the motion picture, film dis- 
tribution, film careers, screen publications, foreign films, 
newsreels, national awards, censorship, and future de- — 
velopments. ; 
Students enjoyed the technical phases of the motion ~ 
picture elective. Each student learned how to operate a ~ 
sixteen millimeter motion picture projector. Those who 
learned quickly instructed other class members. Students 
















who passed a projection test were permitted to show 
films for the school’s audio-visual department. H 
Each member of the class received instruction in the sch 
operating of a motion picture camera, and in other tech- 
niques of amateur movie making. Field work included 
the taking of motion pictures in and near the school. me 
This was preceded by planning in the classroom, where str 
rough shooting scripts wére written. On location the hav 
first plan required considerable revision. Subsequent * 
plans were subject to fewer changes. P 
In its efforts to secure satisfactory lighting, the class sup 
learned what is considered to be good lighting. In pre- ] 
paring the shooting scripts for their own productions, lars 
they learned the importance of making clear the theme rin 
and background in the first few minutes of the film, of 
“hooking” the attention of the audience at the begin- out 
ning, and of building up interest toward a climax. erai 
The members of the class with the help of the produc- aut 
tion group of the school’s photoplay club are now at star 
work on a film about the community’s water supply- “os 
the first of a series to be made over a period of years on , 
various phases of community life. Its | 
Is this type of elective worthwhile? In our particular evel 
case, I would say yes. The teacher has spent an enjoy- S 
able year in a field that provides a wealth of live mate- * Visi 
rial for awakening student interest. The administrator “i 


has had an elective to offer to the non-college student, a 
course that is geared to the student’s everyday life. The the 






student has learned to select and judge motion pictures prov 
more effectively. He understands the motion picture we 1 
more fully. He has improved his speaking and writing 

Mode 





techniques. Lastly, he has enjoyed his year’s experiences 
with materials which play an important part in his life 
today and will probably continue to play a very impor- 
tant part in his life tomorrow. 

{Presented at the Motion Picture Committee meeting 
at the National Council of Teachers of English meetit 4 
in New York City on November 24, 1939.) oe 


_—_ R. Finch 
Head of the English Department 
Greenwich (Connecticut ) High Sch 





















1 Payne Fund Studies, Macmillan Co.; 60 Fifth Avenue; New York. 

2 Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc.; 1501 Broadway; New York 

3 “Film and School,” Helen Rand and Richard Lewis. D. Applew® 
Century Company, 35 West 32nd Streetz; New York. 

4 Payne Fund Studies, Macmillan Co.; 60 Fifth Avenue; New York. 
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SUNDAYS 
News from Abroad 
9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Telephone news from Berlin, London, 
and Paris. Elmer Davis rounds it out 
in New York. 


CBS 


Pilgrimage of Poetry NBC Blue 
1:00-1:15 p.m. 

Jan. 28, James Russell Lowell; Feb. 4, 

Lizette Woodworth Reese; Feb. 11, Sid- 

ney Lanier; Feb. 18, Joel Chandler Har- 


ris; Feb. 25, Stephen Foster. 


On Your Job a 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Jan: 28, I'm Proud to be a Servant; 
Feb. 4, A Thousand Miles an Howr; 
Feb. 11, Personnel Director; Feb. 18, 
We Take in Washing; Feb. 25, Your 
Money’s Worth. : 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle; Feb. 4, 
Boucicalt’s Arrah-na-Pogue; Feb. 11, 
Peer Gynt; Feb. 18, Sullivan’s Pirates of 
Penzance; Feb. 25, Maeterlinck’s Pelleas 
and Melisande. 


NBC Red 


CBS 


Democracy in Action 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 

University of Chicago 
2 :30-3 :00-p.m. 
Faculty members and guest speakers 
informally huddle over weighty prob- 
lems. Their chats are models of how 
to maintain a balance in controversy. 


CBS 


NBC Red 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
3:00-4:30 p.m. 


Pursuit of Happiness CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Burgess Meredith is an engaging 
master of ceremonies for one of the most 
delightful shows to hit the air, showing 
how gay and pleasant and well-man- 


nered patriotism can be. 


The World Is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Jan. 28, Volcanoes; Feb. 4, American 
Bison; Feb. 11, Hard Money; Feb. 18, 
The Typewriter; Feb. 25, Pompeii Lives 
Again. 


NBC Red 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of February. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs which have been men- 
tioned in previous issues. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
easting System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 
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RADIO 


Listen America MBS 
6:00-6:30 p.m. 
Prophecies and second-guesses, by 


Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen. 
Forum of the Air 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


Campbell Playhouse 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Drama prod: ~. ¥y Urson Welles. 


MBS 


CBS 


MONDAYS 
Frontiers of Democracy 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Jan. 22, Steep Flight; Jan. 29, Prog- 
ress—Who Benefits?; Feb. 5, Tomorrow's 
Clothing; Feb. 19, Tomorrow's Home; 
Feb. 26, Tomorrow’s Raw Materials. 


NBC Blue 


CBS 


Adventures in Reading 
2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Feb. 5, Sir Walter Scott; Feb. 12, 
W. S. Gilbert; Feb. 19, Bret Hare; Feb. 
26, O. W. Holmes. 


Adventures in Science CBS 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Interviews weekly with prominent 

scientists. The program is planned with 

the aid of Science Service, directed by 


Watson Davis. 


Science on the March NBC Red 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 

Dr. Forest Moulton, noted astrono- 
mer, describes the world as a scientist 
sees it. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science assists this 


program. 


Author, Author! MBS 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Literary celebrities are invited to in- 


vent and unravel plots quickly. 
MBS 


Raymond Gram Swing 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 


TUESDAYS 
Folk Music of America 
9:15-9:30 a.m.* 
Jan. 30, Love Songs; Feb. 6, Negro 
Spirituals; Feb. 13, British Ballads; Feb. 
20, Negro Work Songs; Feb. 27, Negro 
Railroad Songs. 


CBS 


American Women NBC Blue 
200-2:30 p.m. 

Jan. 30, Women in Literature; Feb. 
6, Mothers of Presidents; Feb. 13, Fash- 
ions in Sentiment; Feb. 20, Saving Amer- 
ican Shrines; Feb. 27, Women in Gov- 


ernment. 


Of Men and Books | CBS 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 


Mr. Frederick is continuing a series 


* Columbia School of the Air programs are broad- 
cast at various hours for the Pacific Coast, at 1:30 
Central Time and 2:30 Mountain Time, 


PROGRAMS 


on regional literature. Jan. 23, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri; Jan. 30, The Middle 
West. 


Kaltenborn Edits the News 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 


CBS 


Unsung Americans MBS 
7:30-7:45 p.m. 

The idea is to sit in on a testimonial 

dinner to some deserving personality 

who has been doing a work with- 


out a lot of fanfare. 


The Aldrich Family 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
The extremely human adventures of 
the Aldrich family, featuring Ezra Stone, 
the star of the high school stage comedy 
hit. On Tuesdays, you may as well set 
the dial for the Blue Network at 8:00 
and leave it there. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


In formation Please 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 


Anyone who can send in an accept- 
able question that will stump the savants 
on this program will now receive a set 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, courtesy 
of Canada Dry. 
Cavalcade of America NBC Blue 

9:00-9:30 p.m. 

Dramas in the lives of the men who 
made America, written by Marquis 
James, biographer of Andrew Jackson; 
by Carl Carmer, collector of American 
folk-lore; and by Dr. Frank Monaghan, 
professor of American history at Yale, 
This is the first radio series to have su 
plied the subject matter for a sent-bol 


Meet Edward Weeks NBC Blue 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 


The human side of literature. 


WEDNESDAYS 
New Horizons 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Jan. 31, Terror in the Arctic Seas; 
Feb. 7, Americans Map the Skies; Feb. 
14, Reading the Rocks of the Ages; Feb. 
21, What Goes on Within; Feb. 28, 
Minerals Make America’s Map. 


CBS 


Echoes of History NBC Blue 
2:15-2:30 p.m. 

Famous orations dramatized, under 
auspices of General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Jan. 24, Freedom of 
Worship, by George Jacques Danton; 
Feb. 7, John Quincy Adams on the sigh 
ing of the Declaration of Independence; 
Feb. 21, Statement by Susan B. Anthony, 
when tried for voting. 


Highways to Health 
4:15-4:30 p.m. 


cBS 


SCHOLASTIC 
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FOR THE MONTH 


Radio Guild 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 
Famous dramas and comedies. 


NBC Blue 


Photography NBC Blue 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
To encourage amateurs, camera news, 


drama, and quizzes. 


The Next Step Forward 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 
Reports on economic research, 


NBC Red 


THURSDAYS 
Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Jan. 25, Hans Brinker, by Mary Mapes 
Dodge; Feb. 1, Children of the Dark 
People, by Frank Davison; Feb. 9, Cad- 
die Woodlawn, by Carol Ryrie Brink; 
Feb. 15, The Golden Horseshoe, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth; Feb. 29, The 
Golden Fleece, by Padraic Colum. 


CBS 


Health Lectures 
11:45-12:00 noon 


Farm and Home 
12:30-1:15 p.m. 


Daily except Saturday and Sunday, 
with the aid of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


MBS 


NBC Blue 


Between the Bookends 
3:45-4:00 p.m. 
Informal talks by the conductor of the 
Sunday Pilgrimage of Poetry, daily ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday. 


Medicine in the News 
4:30-4:55 p.m. 
Talks sponsored by the American 
Medical Association in the interest of 
public health, non-technical and highly 
reliable. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


Musical Americana 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Raymond Paige conducts a symphonic 
orchestra playing music by American 
composers, exclusively. Commentary 
by Deems Taylor. The sponsors, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, are to be congratulated for 
inviting American composers to come 
out and shine. 


NBC Blue 


Quincy Howe 
9:00-9:15 p.m. 
News Commentary every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, with a highly 
individualized point of view, for the 
New York City district. 


WOXR 


America’s Town Meeting 
9:30-10:00 p.m. 
One of the really adult radio pro- 
grams. This draws distinguished speak- 
ers from many walks of life to present 


NBC Blue 
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controversial opinions in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder manner. Then the audi- 
ence pitches in. The moderator George 
V. Denny, is a perfect model for resk 
ers who wish to observe how to handle 
hot issues. 


Columbia Workshop 
10:15-10:45 p.m. 
This program of experimental radio 
drama has already produced a few 
classics, and more are bound to come. 
It is particularly recommended to stu- 
dents of drama and literature. 


CBS 


CBS 


Americans at Work 
10:30-10:45 p.m, 
Jan. 25, The Citrus Grower. 


Child Grows Up NBC Blue 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 
Personality problems of young people 
are discussed by Katherine Lenroot, 
head of Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


FRIDAYS 
This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m.* 
Jan. 26, Our Treaties; Feb. 2, States’ 
Rights; Feb. 9, Government by Bureaus; 
Feb. 16, Labor and Industry; Feb. 23, 
Labor and Government. 


CBS 


Music Appreciation Hour NBC Blue 


2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Dr. Walter :2mrosch conducting. 


Men Behind the Stars CBS 
4:30-4:45 p.m. 

Jan. 26, The Southern Cross. This 

program is sponsored by the Hayden 


Planetarium. 


Magic Waves NBC Red 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 

Latest developments in radio science 

are dramatized and discussed by Dr. 

Orestes H. Caldwell, editor of Radio 


Today. 


Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 
This small symphony orchestra is so 
arranged for radio broadcasting as to 
obtain the effect of a full range orchestra 
with a small number of pieces. 


Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
Cesar Searchinger conducts this forum 
discussion of the news. 


MBS 


Human Nature in Action NBC Red 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 

Dr. Lasswell, a gifted psychologst, 
analyzes such personalities as: Jan. 26, 
Mrs. Drudge; Feb. 2, Mr. Work to 
Death; Feb. 9, Mrs. Scatterbrain; Feb. 
17, Mr. Gloom; Feb. 24, Mrs. Hurt- 
Feeling. 


SATURDAYS 
American Education Forum 
12:00-12:15 p.m. 
This forum is conducted by Dr. Gray- 
son Kefauver, Stanford University. 


NBC Blue 


What Price America 
1:00-1:30 p.m. 
Conservation of our natural resources. 


CBS 


Calling all Stamp Collectors NBC Red 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 

Stamp collecting is employed as the 
basis for interesting young people in 
history, art, and all the other components 
of a broad cultural background. 


People’s Lobby NBC Red 
1:45-2:00 p.m. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, presi- 
dent of the People’s Lobby, will bring 
Congressmen to the microphone. 


What's Art to Me? 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 
The Museum of Modern Act, undoubt- 
edly the most progressive of the many 
forward-lookng museums in the country, 
is the sponsor and executor of this inter- 
esting program. 


CBS 


Pzople’s Platform CBS 
7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Round table on the crime problem, 


Jan. 27. 


Art for Your Sake 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 
Feb. 3, Reubens; Feb. 10, Watteau; 
Feb. 17, Grauze; Feb. 24, Millet. 


NBC Blue 


Symphony Orhestra NBC Blue 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 
With or without Toscanini, the per- 
formance of this orchestra is one to make 
the senses tingle. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays 
9:00-9:30 p.m. 


NBC Red 





STATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Revrints of the Un'versity of Chi- 
cago Round Table talks are sold by 
the Radio Office, University of Chi- 
cago, at 10c, or 5c in quantities of 
25. Their recent discussion of Fin- 
land is worth looking over. . . . The 
Howard Griggs Torch of Progress 
series, reviewing ancient civiliza- 
tions, is on sale at Teachers College, 
Columbia, for a dollar. The series 
closed January 5th. . . . Musicians 
in the radio studios are working for 
the first time without a union con- 
tract, while they wait to learn exactly 
what Thurman Arnold of the De- 
partment of Justice means by “com- 
pulsory hiring of useless and un- 
necessary labor.” ... Mrs. Effie I. 
( +g, + 9 wrote “ ‘ock-a-3ye 
Baby” was buried by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. Although she was not 
a member, the society in recent years 
paid her royalties on her song. 
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SCHOLASTIC RADIO SURVEY 


Commentary by Max J. Herzberg 
Principal, Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 


HE Scholastic Radio Survey this 
§ hewn asked a group of high 

school teachers, chosen from 
each state, the number queried in 
each state governed by the popula- 
tion were asked four questions about 
the radio program® listed on the 
next page. The questions were: 


. Are you familiar with this pro- 
M. J. Herzberg gram? 





~ Do you advise students to listen? 

Do you discuss it or use it in some way in your classes? 

Do you give credit for reporting on this program? 

Replies came in from 60 English teachers and 67 teach- 
ers of Social Studies. Replies from 16 teachers who did 
not state their subject, or who taught both subjects, are 
not included in this table. 

The results of the survey confirm in general the obser- 
vations others have made, but should be accepted with 
some reservations. It seems apparent, in the first place, 
that broadcasts made during school hours for direct use 
in classrooms have not yet made a deep impression on 
teachers. There is a striking discrepancy, for example, be- 
tween the large percentage of teachers who listen to “In- 
formation, Please;” “Town Meeting of the Air,” and H. V. 
Kaltenborn, and the small number who listen to “Fron- 
tiers of Democracy” and “Tales from Far and Near.” 

Perhaps even more singular is the fact that teachers 
are more inclined to give their sacred credits to broad- 
casting not specifically intended for classrooms than they 
are to give credits for classroom broadcasts. This favor- 
itism, if so it can be called, extends also to their willing- 
ness to discuss programs in the classroom. 

In general, it is clear that teachers—reflecting their 
pupils’ as well as their own interests—paid much more 
attention to the evening and to the popular programs 
than to those of supposed educational content. 

It will not do to draw facile conclusions from these 
facts. I should myself be inclined to say that the survey 
indicates the following conditions: 

1. The vast majority of schools in the United States 
are not yet equipped with the physical aids for receiving 
radio broadcasts. If radio under present conditions is, 
therefore, to become a part of school instruction, it will 
necessarily be the programs that children can listen to 
which will be discussed in tie classroom. 

2. You and I probably follow the young people in the 
schools in their preference for the expensively produced, 
streamlined, amusing, effective programs. The editors 
of Scholastic were a bit conservative in listing the pro- 





* “Cavalcade of America” and other worthwhile programs were not run- 
ming when this Ji- ws prepared. If they had been listed, they would 
undoubtedly have recived high ratings. 
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grams, Why not Jack Benny and Charlie McCarthy? | 
was glad to see Col. Stoopnagle and Fred Allen on the 
list. Probably doctors of philosophy a century hence wil] 
be compiling painful theses on these classics of a great 
era in radio. What’s the answer, so far as educational 
broadcasts are concerned? They too must be the best, 
There have been marked improvements in some of the 
educational programs, but I'd like to see a law making 
it compulsory for the better evening programs to give 
at least one daytime broadcast suitable for school use. 
3. One more moral. I note that “Town Meeting of 
the Air” from all points of view is the greatest educa- 
tional success. That is due in part to the genius which 
has gone to the making of the programs and to the fact 
that America today is intensely interested in the world 
around it. But it is also partly due to the intelligence 
with which the Extension Service of the Town Meeting 
organization has cultivated the schools, providing them 
with background material before each session and with 
suggestions for discussion and activities after each ses- 
sion. “Town Meeting of the Air” calls not for passive 
listening but for a dynamic educational process. Other 
educational programs must follow this cue. 





Here are two ways of creating radio sound effects practiced 
by students in a project conducted by the National Youth 
Administration. ve, the lads are using a revolver, 
a triangle, and sandpaper. Below, they are playing 
from records cued to the script. Photographs by Arnold Eagle. 
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Adventure in Reading 
Meet Edward Weeks 
Author! Author! 


Tales from Far and Near 


“Best Film of 1938” 


A MOVING PLEA FOR PEACE 


Now in 16 MM Sound 


10 Reels — French dialogue with 
English titles. Study Guide Avail- 


able. 
Renal $25 
* * * 
CHECK LIST 
OF OTHER FILMS 
that should be shown in every school. 
STREETS of NEW YORK 
LUCK of ROARING CAMP 
ROMANCE of the LIMBERLOST 
DRAKE THE PIRATE 
JANE EYRE 
UNDER THE BIG TOP 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
OLIVER TWIST 


WILLIAM TELL 
LIFES and LOVES of BEETHOVEN 


BAREFOOT BOY 


Great Plays 

The Aldrich Family 
Arch Oboler’s Plays 
Columbia Workshop 
On Your Job 
Americans At Work 
We, the People 
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Vox Pop 
Hobby Lobby 

* Strange As It Seems 
Ideas That Came True 
Calling America 
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Democracy in Action 
Torch of Progress 
Bright Ideas Club 
The World Is Yours 
Magic Waves 

Fred Alien 

Col. Stoopnagle 
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Pursuit of Happiness 
What Price America 
Folk Music 

Map Makers 


Frontiers of Democracy 


Send for catalog of over 1500 
Educational and _ Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale. 
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Visit our Booth J-34 at the NEA Convention 


WALTER O. 
GU TLOHN, X 
35 W. 45th ST. pept. ns-22 N.Y. 
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New Horizons 
The Living World 


Gallant American Women 
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How Oakland Does It 


By Gardner L. Hart 


E Oakland Public Schools have established a cen- 
trally-located department of visual instruction to 
facilitate extensive classroom use of audio-visual 

materials. This department circulates lantern slides, mo- 
tion picture films, filmslides, and many other types of 
visual instruction materials, and helps Oakland teachers 
to plan for their use. It also makes available specialized 
equipment needed to carry on the modern instructional 
program: microscopes, surveying instruments, apparatus 
for color analysis, photo-electric relays, radios, portable 
electric phonographs, and all types of projectors. The 
Oakland department also maintains a Photographic Lab- 
oratory where lantern slides, photographs, and motion 
pictures are produced. 


Visual-auditory materials and equipment are sent upon 
request to the schools, are returned and carefully in- 
spected after they have been used and are then made 
ready for the next school on the schedule. Because the 
material is centralized for circulation and maintenance, 
schools receive a maximum of material at a minimum 
investment. 

The teachers of Oakland have learned that their in- 
struction need not be limited to the four walls of the 
classroom. Through audio-visual instruction, they are 
taking their classes to remote corners of the earth. The 
following effective teaching media are necessities in 
their program: 


Instructional Sound Motion Picture 

We have found that no other type of teaching aid can 
impart information so quickly, dramatically, and effec- 
tively as the instructional sound film. The best film of 
this type is carefully organized around a specific unit, 
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Left: Students in an Oakland public school classroom use an 
opaque projector as the basis for their lesson. Above: Mere 
Oakland boys and girls broadcasting in the classroom. 


and presents in a brief period of eleven minutes as much 
material as the student could gather from two or three 


hours’of reading in a book of several hundred pages. The » } 


effectiveness of the learning is even more significant than 
the element of time. 

The modern instructional film also makes it possible 
to present subject matter in the classroom which cannot 
be obtained through any other teaching device. For in- 
stance, through time-lapse photography, the student may 
see in a few seconds the action which takes place in na- 
ture over a period of several hours or days. By speeding 
up these processes, a student can see and learn how a 
seed may grow roots down in the soil and push its stem 
through the hard surface of the ground; how the leaves 
spring out, and the buds form and the flowers develop. 

The motion picture camera is also used to slow down 
action which in nature occurs too fast for analysis. This 
technic is used in many science and physical education 
instructional films. Through slow motion photography, it 
is possible for a science teacher to show her class the sur- 
face tension of boiling liquids, or the elasticity of glass 
before it is shattered by terrific strain. In the field of mu- 
sic, sound films are being used for music appreciation as 
well as for the improvement of certain technics used in 
playing the various musical instruments. It is possible to 
present a film on the symphony orchestra, showing the 
various instruments, how they are played, and the part 
that these instruments take. Films are also available in 
many other fields, including social studies, literature, 
language, government, and current events. 


Lantern Slides 

Modern projectors make it possible to project lantern 
slides in any classroom without the use of darkening cur- 
tains. This large projected picture gives the teacher and 
students definite information upon which to base a les- 
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son. Problems may be suggested by the teacher, to be 
worked out by the class, or the slide may be used as the 
basis for discussion. 

Lantern slides are being used in the teaching of read- 
ing. A slide containing objects with which students are 
familiar is projected on the blackboard. The students and 
teacher discuss the subject matter of the projected pic- 
ture, naming the various objects of interest. As these ob- 
iects are named, the teacher writes the word on the 
blackboard directly on the picture. This method facili- 
tates the association of the name with the object. Ex- 
periments have proven that, by this method, the average 
class in five weeks covers the same amount of material 
formerly requiring twenty weeks. 

Sets of lantern slides are also available for the study 
of countries, peoples, occupations, and industries. In 
many cases, teachers use map slides to supplement the 
regular school maps. The map slide may be projected on 


the screen for study purposes, or on a blackboard where , 
trade routes, products, cities, and other information im-/ 


portant to the unit may be written or drawn directly on 
the map. The map slide may also be projected on a piece 
of paper so that students can make individual drawings. 
Small inexpensive kits, which contain all the materials 
teachers and students may need for making their own 
lantern slides, are now available. These teacher-made 
lantern slides are used to illustrate types of materials 
\ which are needed in conjunction with specific units. 
Sketches may be made of historical scenes, diagrams and 
charts may be drawn, or slides which are used for group 
singing may be made with a typewriter using a special 
type of cellophane. Teachers who are using lantern slides 
find them a most effective classroom device. 


Stereograph 

The stereograph is used in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, where it is difficult for the student to see 
clearly the third dimension in a flat picture. Stereographs 
are also used in the study of solid geometry. Many of 
our students are unable to visualize planes which cut 
solid objects and, therefore, find the study of solid geom- 
etry very difficult. It is possible to get sets of stereographs 
‘ S 








covering the subject matter being taught in solid geom- 
etry, so that students may see in three dimensions the 
unit being studied. After students have seen this mate- 
rial in three-dimension form, they are better able to un- 
derstand the printed diagrams in their textbooks. 


Models and Dioramas 

Models and dioramas are playing an increasing part 
in our instructional program. These models are used in 
such subjects as land, water, and air transportation. Stu- 
dents are thus able to see the contrast between the bulky 
hulls of old type sailing ships and the beautiful lines of 
modern écean liners; the contrast between the Wright's 
first airplane and the graceful China Clipper; the con- 
trast between the first steam train and the modem 
streamliner. Other models show how the people of other 
lands live, various types of industries, periods of dress, 
mechanical processes and evolution of machines and 
equipment. 


Radio Transcriptions 

Radio transcriptions are now available in the fields of 
geography, history, science, literature, and music. These 
transcriptions are played on simple machines and are 
reproduced in the classroom as part of the regular in- 
structional program. By using these transcriptions and 
modern instructional phonograph records, it is possible 
to present quickly and dramatically, what might other- 
wise prove uninteresting and difficult material. 

The modern school faces a grave responsibility. It must 
supply its students with a basic knowledge of facts and 
techniques, but it must do more than this; it must also 
create a deep undertanding of the social, political, and 
economic forces which have brought about the present 
complicated conditions. We in the public schools of Oak- 
land have found that the enriched curriculum, made pos- 
sible through the use of radio, motion pictures, and the 
other audio-visual media, helps greatly in this task and 
more than justifies the expenditure. 

Gardner L. Hart, Supervisor of Visual Education 
Oakland (California) Public Schools 
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A fleet of trucks delivers audio-visual education materials for use in classes 






in Oakland schools. Here is one of them. 
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New Nerves For 
Modern Teaching 


By Paul C. Reed 


N article in a recent Magazine Section of the Sun- 
day New York Times discussed the effect of 
newer means of communication upon today’s 

war-torn world. 

“Modern Communications,” it pointed out, “are more 
than conveniences. They have made a new kind of 
world in war as in peace. ... A few decades ago it 
could be said that all people living on the globe at one 
time were not really contemporaries, since they were 
separated by weeks and months. They could not react 
simultaneously on one another. Now they can.” 

Those who are meeting fully their responsibilities as 
high school teachers must give thoughtful consideration 
to radio, motion pictures, electrical transcriptions, and 
other media of communication. They must consider that 
boys and girls are living in a world being made con- 
stantly smaller by these media, and that movie going 
and radio listening is an important part of students’ 
out-of-school lives. And they must attempt to utilize 
these newer communicatory means in their regular class- 
room procedures. 

The schools of Rochester have not been ignoring the 
challenge. It has been easier, however, to find place and 
means for using radio and motion picture s in eleme sntary 
school than in high school. 

One of the reasons for this high school lag is the im- 
portant difference in school organization. The high 
school day is divided into separate periods. All social 
studies classes do not meet at the same hour and there- 
fore, even if it were desirable, it would be impractical 
for all social studies pupils to listen to the same radio 
program at the same hour. In the past most of the motion 
pictures produced specifically for classroom use have 
been produced for elementary levels. 

But these obstacles can be overcome through careful 
study of the new media and reconsideration of ‘the objec- 
tives of teaching. Critical reappraisal of teaching proce- 
dures will WH y to a tentative conclusion that teaching 
can be made more effective through the use of newer 
methods. Committee study and action are the keys to 
the progress being made in Rochester. Committees have 
been alert to current educational developments, studies, 
and activities of national significance. They have sought 
the assistance and cooperation of outside groups. 

The Evaluation of School Broadcasts project centered 
at Ohio State University under the direction of Dr. L 
Keith Tyler has been of inestimable assistance. A com- 
mittee of social studies teachers and another in the field 
of English are cooperating with the ESB staff to find 
definite answers for pertinent radio problems, 
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The tenth grade English course in Rochester has used 
radio as a center of interest. The assumption has been 
that the accepted desirable objectives of high school 
English might be achieved through application of radio 
techniques. Abilities to write well might be acquired - 
through writing radio scripts. Good speech habits might 
be developed through speaking before a microphone, 
Such activities may normally develop discriminating at- 
titudes toward radio listening. These assumptions are 
being tested and evaluated through careful analysis and 
study based upon the facilities and experience of the 
ESB staff. Definite answers will be provided for such 
questions as, “Is this unique approach to the teaching of 
English an effective one?” In the social studies field an- 
swers will be sought for such questions as, “Does listen- 
ing to such radio programs as The Town Meeting of the 

(Continued on page 19-T) 





Above: a Rochester Social Studies class uses a varied col- 
lection of audio-visual aids to emphasize a lesson; maps 
and charts supplement a current radio program on the news. 


Above: Students in a Rochester school have no difficulty im 
understanding modern transport — the machines, the distance 
eovered, etc. — when they see the story in motion pictures 
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“To Own or Not to Own?” 


Comments on the article by Lewis M. Lash which 
appeared in the November 20th issue of Scholasitc. 


This is the first controversy that has 
arisen from the columns of “Sight and 
Sound.” The editors are eager to pre- 
sent all the phases of the administration 
of a program of audio-visual education 
and are therefore pleased to print the 
following cmmunications by two men 
who are doing constructive work in their 
particular fields. We shall welcome fur- 
ther comment from readers. 


Mr. Hansen Remarks 


I must take exception to Mr. Lash’s 
conclusions in his article ‘Instructional 
Films—To Own or Not to Own.” I agree 
that school systems in larger cities should 
own film libraries, but I question his 
comparison of the cost of local owner- 
ship with renting from a central library. 
Mr. Lash makes the same omissions as 
others advancing the same argument: 
(1) he does not allow for cost of ad- 
ministering the library; (2) he does not 

rovide for replacement costs; ard (3) 
* evidently figures a full $1.50 rental 
per reel for each showing—in most in- 
stances it covers an average of at least 
five showings for each single day’s 
rental. Most libraries charge only a 
fraction of the regular rental for each 
additional day. Many of our larger 
schools retain a film until they have used 
it as many as a dozen times. Instead of 
allowing $1.50 per showing, Mr. Lash 
would probably be more nearly correct 
if he towed 25 cents. Certainly Wis- 
consin schools do not average that much 
per showing per reel of films rented from 
our library. 

Mr. Lash also makes no allowance 
for administrative costs. The local li- 
brary which serves schools effectively 
must provide for booking, inspection, 
and other handling. Our annual ex- 
penditure for films is only a fraction of 
the total cost of administering our li- 
brary—only about 40%. I can’t see why 
this ratio should greatly differ in a local 
library. 

I believe there are many advantages 
in local ownership which may be more 
than sufficient to justify the cost, but I 
fear that statements and comparisons 
such as those made by Mr. Lash may 
encourage the practice of setting up 
local libraries without any provision for 
administering them. 


(Signed) J. E. Hansen, Chief 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University Extension Divi- 

sion 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. Lash Replies 
In support of my article ‘Instructional 
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Films—to Own or Not to Own’, I wish 
to point out the following: 


(1) Mr. Hansen assumes that a pro- 
gram of Visual Instruction wiil run it- 
self if films are rented from a central 
agency. Any adequate program requires 
adequate administrative and clerical 
services whether films are owned or 
rented. We find less time and effort re- 
quired to service the films in our own 
library than to secure such services out- 
side. For that reason this cost factor 
was not included in our estimate. 


(2) Mr. Hansen also assumes that 
rented films damaged while in the 
school’s possession require no replace- 
ment costs. During three years of oper- 
ation, our replacement bills for damage 
have totaled slightly less than $200. 
About half this expense was for damage 
done to rented films while they were in 
our a We could expect an 
equal amount of damage whether films 
were rented or owned; therefore, this 
factor was also omitted. 


(3) Only sound films have been in- 
cluded in our library. Rental rates have 
been as follows: University of Michigan 
Library sound film rentals are: $1.50 
per reel for the first day, and 40 cents 
per reel for each additional day. From 
Commercial agencies, the usual sound 
film rentals are: $1.50 for the first day, 
and 75 cents for each additional day. 
In both cases we pay transportation both 
ways. 

Parcel Post charges average 22 to 26 
cents per reel shipped, plus insurance 
fee, plus cost of transporting films to the 
Post Office for return shipment. We find 
Railway Express more convenient and 
dependable, and no more expensive than 
Parcel Post. The minimum rate of 25 
cents per shipment in and out covers 
most of our cases, and this is the charge 
upon which my costs were figured. 

We do not attempt to book films from 
outside sources for circuit use, since 
every film booking is intended for a 
certain class and teacher. Although cir- 
cuit bookings would reduce the cost, 
such a plan would seriously affect the 
integration of the film with the classroom 
teading procedure. 

Under no circumstances should any 
school system set up a visual instruction 
program without providing administra- 
tive and clerical services, whether films 
are to be rented or owned outright.” 


(Signed) Lewis M. Lash, Director 
Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction 
Fordson Board of Education 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Talking Motion Pictures 
Now Within The heach 
MN 


Amprosound 
Model **X’’ 


New Low-Cost Sound Projec- 
tors are within the reach of all 


Many hundreds of schools have adopted 
the new Ampro-sound Projectors. Their 
low prices have brought them within the 
reach of every budget. With these remark- 
able new models you can project sound 
pictures inexpensively—anywhere and at 
a moment's notice! You simply set up the 
machine, plug it in and turn it on. It is 
as simple as that! All controls are central- 
ized on one convenient illuminated panel. 
Threading has been simplified so that it is 
as easy as on the ordinary silent projector. 


The new Amprosounds also offer ex- 
treme quietness of operation, convenient 
portability, fast automatic rewinding and 
many other unusual features. Send coupon 
for full details. 


New Low Prices 


Model “*X’’—equipped with 60 cycle A. C. motor, 
including 1600 foot reel, 8” dynamic speaker, 
complete accessories and cords, comes in $975 
one case all weighing only 49 Ibs. 


Model ““Y’’—equipped with Universal A. C.-D. C. 
motor for both silent and sound film speeds, in- 
os a accessories ww cords, = 12” 
ynamic speaker, comes in compact 

(Model “Y” also is available in one case, com- 
plete accessories, with 8” speaker—Can also be 
obtained with Reverse and Still Picture Button 


at slight extra cost.) 
CORPORATION 


A M “ R 2829 N. WESTERN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ampre Corperation—2839 N. Western Ave.. Chicago, If. 
Please send me the new 1939 Ampro Catalog. | am par- 
ticularly interested in: 
(0 New Amprosound Models ‘‘X”’ and “‘Y” 
C1 Ampro (6 mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound 


Projectors 
New Ampre Tri-Purpose Public Address System 
Name. .......ccccccccecesescsescecs ccccccccccsoes 


Address. ..ccccccccccccccescccecesecsssreceseseesseee® 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





History of A New Art 


Films That Show How The Cinema Grew 
By Douglas L. Baxter 


with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation has car- 

ried to its conclusion the difficult task of finding all 
the important films produced by all the nations since the 
beginning of the Motion Picture. Once these films were 
traced, the next problem (a problem which varied in 
manifold ramifications in each individual case) was to 
acquire them. All sorts of barriers arose—obscure and in- 
volved “rights” came to light—customs complications at 
times seemed insoluble—values placed on them by pres- 
ent owners were often beyond all reason; but gradually, 
one by one, each difficulty was solved until, to quote a 
recent issue of the “March of Time,” 


FE OR the past four years the Museum of Modern Art 


“Today the only complete record of the Movie Industry’s 
spectacular growth is in the Film Library of New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art.” 


But motion picture film is at best a perishable thing, 
and many of these films dating back to the latter days of 
the 19th and the early days of the 20th century were in 
very poor condition. Brittle and scratched, broken and 
torn—they required the most tender handling. Frame by 
frame, each film was carefully examined and repaired 
till at last each was restored to its original perfection. 

But tracing, acquiring, and restoring was not enough. 
The finest art collection in the world serves no useful 
purpose if its treasures are hidden away behind closed 


Emil Jannings as the old doorman in F. W. Murnau’s picture 
THE LAST LAUGH, made by Ufa in 1924 Design by Hearlth 


and Rohrig; photography by Freund. Part of German series. 


doors. There was no use having these pictures if no one 
could see them. 

So arrangements were made to assemble them in his- 
torical and progressive order into a series of educational 
and entertaining programs open to all serious study 
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D. Ww. Griffith’s BIRTH OF A NATION, produced by Epoch 
producing Corporation, 1915, made American photoplay 
history. Scene shows Lillian Gish and Henry B. Walthall. 


groups. Scholarly explanatory guides in the way of pro- 
gram notes were compiled and are avaialble to all users 
of the programs. 

To preserve the original flavor of the presentation of 
the silent films, the original musical scores were secured 
and printed. Music for piano accompaniment is provided 
with each silent program. 

This unique opportunity to study what is admitted to _ 
be the greatest single influence in today’s world has been 
eagerly welcomed by college groups—but is the High 
School student any less avid a movie-goer? Is he not 
equally concerned with the tremednous influences of 
this medium of communication which touches his every- 
day life at every turn? Is not its study of as much practi- 
cal value to him as the history of some long dead era? 
Our lives, our homes, our dress, cur manners — even our 
very speech and behaviour — are swayed by this all- 
pervading factor. 

Seven complete series of film programs are now avail- 
able at the Museum of Modern Art. These programs offer 
a provisional review of the history of the motion picture, 
and of its technical and aesthetic development in the 
United States and four foreign countries, from the time 
of its invention to the present. Each film program is ap- 
proximately two hours long and is preceded by explan- 
atory notes. Supplementary program notes are provided 
for each member of the class at no extra cost, and still 
photographs from the films are available at a small fee. 
In addition to the seven complete series of film programs, 
there are a number of short subjects and fifty minute 


programs, 
(Concluded on page 19-T) 
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IN FOCUS 


“FILMS ON WAR AND AMERI- 
CAN NEUTRALITY’—A 48-page mim- 
eographed, annotated bibliography of 
twelve selected 16-mm. sound motion 
pictures dealing with backgrounds of 
the present war situation and American 
neutrality, has just been published by 
the Motion Picture Project, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Available at 25c. 

The purposes of the bibliography, as 
stated in the foreword, are to promote 
a thorough understanding of the back- 
grounds of war and the meaning and 
consequences of American neutrality, to 
develop an awareness of propaganda at 
work, and to assist in reaching conclu- 
sions as to ways and means by which 
solution of problems by violence may be 
abandoned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the 
bibliography presents first some general 
suggestions on methods of using films 
in the classroom, discusses some of the 
general issues illustrated by the films, 
and summarizes the illustrated events 
which have led to the present interna- 
tional situation. 

The bibliography is divided into three 
sections: events leading to the present 
European war, the war situation in the 
Orient, and the machinery of peace and 
American neutrality. Each section con- 


tains detailed description of the content . 


of the films, appraisals of the films, a 
series of critical questions which may be 
used as a basis of discussion, and a list 
of selected references. The producer and 
distributors of each film are listed. 


“TEACHING WITH MOTION PIC- 
TURES”—A Guide to Sources of In- 
formation and Materials.” Mary E. 
Townes, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 25 
pages, 25c. 

This pamphlet has been planned to 
serve as a guide in selecting significant 
literature on the motion picture in edu- 
cation. The material is organized around 
the following general topics: The Edu- 
cational Film as a Teaching Aid, The 
Theatrical Film as an Educational 


Force, Making Motion Pictures in the 
School. 


“FILMS”—A quarterly of discussion 
and analysis, published by Kamin Pub- 
lishers, 15 West 56th Street, New York 
City, 60c per issue. The first published 
quarterly (November 1939) includes 
articles by Alberto Cavalcanti, John 
Grierson, Paul Strand, and the late 
Harry Alan Potamkin, with annotations 
by Edgar Dale. There are also reviews 
of recent books and current periodicals. 


“FILMS OF THE PACIFIC AREA” 
—prepared by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and published and distributed 
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through The American Film Center Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
A catalogue listing all known films in 
this field available for non-theatrical dis- 
tribution, includes descriptive material 
and gives complete details concerning 
their distribution source. Single copies 
25c. Special price on quantities. 


MOTION PICTURE ON RURAL 
EDUCATION. “Living and Learning in 
a Rural School,” a two-reel sound film 
sponsored by Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
and Frank W. Cyr of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. The film is de- 
signed to help rural teachers, super- 
visors, and curriculum builders make 
the most of the educational opportunities 
offered by the rural environment. In 
reality the picture is a film within a 
film. The first part is an adult organized 
and directed picture of the school life 
in general yd of the learning activities 
involved in the children’s project. The 
second part presents selected excerpts 
from the children’s scenario depicting 
a day of Indian life, conceived, planned, 
and worked out by the children them- 
selves. 


A printed manual gives suggested 
questions for discussion after the film 
showing, as well as a complete descrip- 
tion of the film. 

Available on a purchase basis through 
the Bureau of Publication, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN FILMS FOR NON- 
THEATRICAL USE —Garrison Films 
Inc. of 1600 Broadway, New York City, 
announces the availability of its new 
1940 comprehensive “Check List” of 
Foreign Language and American Docu- 
mentary Films. The new catalog lists 
over fifty feature films on 16 mm. sound 
film selected for meritorious production 
values and distinctive subject matter. 
Free copies of the “Check List” are 
available to all interested non-theatrical 
institutions. 


Films by the master craftsmen of 
France, England, China, Mexico, Soviet 
Russia, Poland, and other film produc- 
ing countries make up this new catalog. 
The motion picture creations of noted 
independent American documentary di- 
rectors occupy a special section of the 
list. Outstanding productions by Jac- 
ques Feyder, Jean Renoir, Benoit-Levy, 
Pabst, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dovzenko, 
Joris Ivens, Willard Van Dyke, Paul 
Strand, Pare Lorenz, Paul Rotha, and 
others are included. 

Carrying English super-imposed titles, 
the foreign films represent a significant 
list available for cinema appreciation, 
foreign ng contemporary art, and 
sociology classes. 


} 105 East Ist Street 


Classroom 
Recordings 


Classics recorded for the class- 
room. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SERIES 


includes Hamlet Macbeth, Tale 
of Two Cities and many others. 
U. S. HISTORY SERIES 
includes Marquis James’ Drafting 
the Constitution which dramatic- 
ally portrays American Democ- 
racy in the making. The story 
of the union of thirteen sov- 
ereign states. 

Write for complete list of 
subjects. 

STUDIDSIC 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 








NOW AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 
The Educational Free-Loan Film 
Plan on all Sponsored Releases 
A centralized Booking and Distribu- 
tion Source whereby schools can ob- 
tain any release from FILM BOOK- 
ING’S Catalog. Ready soon. 
Write for Details. 
Bookings and confirmation of dates 
now being filled for subjects pertain- 
ing to Thanksgiving, Xmas, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays. 
Book Early 
16 and 35 
Sound—Silent—Features—Shorts 


@ FILM BOOKINGS e 
716 Federal St. Troy, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
ADIG-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 


For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


nll tlle alanine 


Rapi0 MAT 


ay TALK from your screen 
| WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. EE 
Accept no substitute. 


@ Ravi0-Mar 
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For Intermediate and High School Students 


“IN HIS STEPS” 


| a modern adaption of Chas. M. Sheldon’s 
| novel 16 mm s.o.f---write for free catalogue 
; of educational and entertainment films. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
Wichita, Kansas 


FREE CATALOGUE 
OF HUNDREDS OF TEACHING FILMS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


in Social Sciences, Art, English, French, German, 
Psychology, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Biology 
and other fields will be send on request to 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 
59 East Van Buren St. Chicago Ill. 





COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW 1940 ASSORTMENT OF SAMPLES 
HARTER PUB. CO., 2044 £.71 Cleveland, 0 
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NEW |l6mm FILMS 





RE is a list of new 16 mm. motion 

pictures selected on the basis of 
their adaptability to school use. No at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate the 
films in this brief listing. 


AIRLINER—Two-reel sound instructional 
film providing a study of terminal, plane, 
instruments, safety devices, government 
control of air transport, radio operation, 
pilots, stewardess, and passenger service. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Donavin Miller Productions, Inc. 

AIR WAVES—One-reel sound film pre- 
senting the fascinating story of radio 
broadcasting, beginning with scenes of 
its earliest formative stages and develop- 
ing up to its present-day advanced status. 
The closing scenes show an actual broad- 
cast by the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Available without charge through Wil- 
liam J. Ganz. 

THE AMERICAN WAY—One-reel sound 
film reviewing historical events of the 
last twenty years including the rise of 
dictators in Europe. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the sacred rights guaranteed 
Americans by our Constitution. Available 
on a purchase or rental basis through 
William J. Ahern Film Bookings. 

BLACK BEAR TWINS—One-reel instruc- 
tional sound film which provides an un- 
usual insight into the surroundings and 
characteristics of a well-known but sel- 
dom observed wild animal popular in the 
nature lore of young and ola alike. Hand- 
book eutiided. Available on a purchase 
basis through Erpi. 

CHILD CARE — BATHING THE IN- 
FANT—One-reel silent film showing 
various types of equipment which may 
be employed in bathing the baby, as well 
as the correct methods of handling the 
infant during the bathing operation. The 
enamel tub, the folding rubber tub and 
canvas table, and the “Spray-tray” are 
used. The routine of dressing the baby 
is also shown. Full screen close-ups illus- 
trate the cleaning of the nose, ears, and 
eyes, and the baby’s clothes. Available on 
a purchase basis through Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

CHILD CARE—FEEDING THE INFANT 
—One-reel silent film giving a detailed 
cbr pm of the routine of feeding the 

reast-fed and bottle-fed baby. The prep- 
aration of utensils, also the procedure of 
making up the feeding formula, and the 
feeding operations are shown. The addi- 
tion of other foods to the diet as ordered 
by the doctor is illustrated in the prepara- 
tion and feeding of orange juice, soft sol- 
ids, and cod-liver oil. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

CHILDREN OF HOLLAND—One-reel in- 
structional sound film Which provides an 
intimately human study of the home life, 
environment, and activities of a country 
boy and girl in Holland. Reproduced and 
interpreted native conversations are pro- 
vided in several sequences. Accompany- 


ing handbook provided. Available on a 
purchase basis through Erpi. 
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CONSUMER COOPERATION—One-reel 
silent film in the field of consumer coop- 
eration which briefly shows the need for, 
and the operation of cooperatives. Em- 
phasis is placed on household commodi- 
ties and automobile insurance. Available 


on a purchase or rental basis through-— 


Garrison. 

DENMARK—One-reel silent travelogue 
through this peninsula country, showing 
scenes of the changing of the guard, the 
King’s birthday celebration, famous stat- 
ues, and churches. Emphasis on points of 
architectural interest. Available on a pur- 
chase or rental basis through Gutlohn. 

EDUCATED FEET—One-reel silent film 
showing methods, techniques, and results 
of corrective physical education—over- 
coming and preventing common posture 
defects. Available on a purchase basis 
through Donavin Miller Productions, Inc. 

THE EYES (Elementary )—One reel si- 
lent film intended for use in elementary 
grades. Compares the eye with a cam- 
era—shows the action of the iris; focus- 
ing; pathway of light impulses to the 
brain. Care of the eye; correct lighting 
for class work; proper use of glasses; re- 
moval of dirt from the eyes. Available 
on a purchase basis through Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

THE FIREMAN—One-reel instructional 
sound film which makes possible a real- 
istic classroom portrayal of the work of 
an up-to-date Fire Department without 
inconvenience or hazard. Accompanying 
handbook. Available on a purchase basis 
through Erpi. 

FOOD SERIES—Vitamin Bl—One-reel 
silent film presenting the natural sources 
of vitamin Bl, the antineuritic vitamin. 
The effect of deficiency of vitamin Bl 
on pigeons and young rats. The effect 
of extreme vitamin Bl deficiency on 
human beings—beriberi. Effect of a 
balanced diet on the disease, and the 
need for a balanced diet to maintain 
healthy bodies. Available on a purchase 
basis through Eastman Kodak Company. 

HOUSING IN QUR TIME—A twenty- 
minute sound documentary film showing 
the harsh reality of the slum and proof 
that it can be removed. Produced by 
the United States Housing Authority and 
available on a free loan basis through 
local housing authorities or United States 
Film Service, Washington, D. C. 

KING OF THE SIERRAS—Six-reel sound 
film dramatizing the humane philosophy 
of an old ranger recounting the story of 
the Mustangs and their struggle for free 
existence before their eventual capture 
by man. Available on a purchase basis 
through Post Pictures Corporation. 

MIRACLE OF THE MEADOWS—Two- 
reel sound instructional film produced on 
a modern dairy farm. The film covers 
the entire process of production, includ- 
ing milking the cows, weighing, testing, 
pasteurization, bottling, and distributing 
the milk. Available on a purchase basis 
through Donavin Miller Productions, Inc. 

PEOPLE OF THE CUMBERLAND— 
Two-reel sound film of these Tennessee 





mountain people showing what they are 
doing to improve their living and working 
conditions. Available on a rental basis 
through William J. Ahern Film Bookings. 
RECTILINEAR COORDINATES — One- 
reel sound presentation of the concept 


~ discovered by Rene Descartes, French 


philosopher and mathematician. Designed 

to introduce the student to the basic ideas 

of analytical geometry in an interesting 

and graphic manner. Available on a 

purchase basis through McCrory Studios. 

SAFETY SERIES—SAFETY AT PLAY— 
One-reel silent safety film for children 
in the first three grades. Contrasts safe 
and unsafe places to play; safety in the 
use of play equipment; good habits in 
plays proper care of the playground; and 

rst aid tor minor injuries. Available on 

a purchase basis through Eastman Kodak 

Company. 

SAFETY SERIES—VACATION SAFETY 
—One-reel silent film for use in grades 
four to six, and in Junior High Schools. 
The film units are: (1) Water Safety in 
an Organized Camp—good swimming 
precautions. (2) Boating—correct meth- 
od of handling boats. (3) Safe Condi- 
tions in Camp—dangers from broken 
glass and poison ivy. (4) Fire Building 
—correct methods of building and ex- 
tinguishing campfires. Available on a pur- 
chase basis through Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

THE SNAIL—One-reel sound film, pre- 
senting a microscopic close-up study of 
the common garden snail. Available on 
a purchase or rental basis through Bailey 
F Inn Service. 

THE STREETCAR—One-reel silent film 
indicating the operation and functions of 
a modern streamlined streetcar, demon- 
strating the part the streetcar plays in 
the drama of everyday life. Available 
on a purchase or rental basis through 
Bailey Film Service. 

TELEVISION—One-reel sound film opens 
with scenes of experiments in the labora- 
tory and moves into a sequence on tele- 
vision reception in the home. This is 
followed by a sequence covering a tele- 
vised horse race and another showing 
the details of broadcasting from the 
NBC Television Studios. Available with- 
out charge through William J. Ganz. 
Addresses of companies most frequently 

mentioned: 

William J. Ahern Film Bookings, 716 
Federal Street, Troy, N. Y.; Bailey Film 
Service, 1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Cal.; 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y.; William 
J. Ganz Company, 19 East 46th St., N. Y.g 
Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 35 West 45th St., N. Y. C.; McCrory 
Studios, 130 West 46th St., N. Y. C.; Dona- 
vin Miller Productions, Inc., 6060 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal.; Post Pictures Cor 
poration, 723 Seventh Ave.,- New York, 
N. Y.; United States Film Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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History of a New Art 


(Concluded from page 16-T) 


The Film Library is willing at all times to furnish bib- 
fiographies, to suggest study-materials, to offer informa- 
tion about the suitable equipment, construction, or adap- 
tation of halls for film projection. The Library will also 
be glad to indicate where study groups may secure films 
not available through the Museum of Modern Art. 


FILM SERIES AVAILABLE 
1. A Short Survey of the American Film, 1895-1930 
Since a general knowledge of the history and devel- 
opment of the motion picture as a whole is almost 
a pre-requisite for the proper appreciation of much of 
the material available, the Film Library suggests that 
in all cases groups of students will gain greater benefit 
for the later series if they have first reviewed Series 1. 
2. Some Memorable American Films 1896-1935 
The programs in this series are planned as an exten- 
sion to those in Series 1 and should, as a rule, not be 
shown unless the first series has already been pre- 
sented. Included among this group are “The Great 
Train Robbery” (1903), “The Covered Wagon” 
(1923), “Cavalcade” (1933). 
$. The Film in Germany and the Film in France 
From 1895 to 1914 the development of the film was 
to a considerable extent in French hands. Significant 
experiments were being made in France in the late si- 
lent and early “talkie” days. The German period which 
contributed so generously to film technique and to the 
American studios lasted from 1919 to 1928. 
4. The Swedish Film and Post-War American Films 
From 1917 to 1925 the Swedish film played an im- 
portant role in the development of the motion picture 
by virtue of the work of the two great Swedish direc- 
tors, Victor Seastrom and Mauritz Stiller. The series 
also includes illustrations of the later work of the direc- 
tor Seastrom and the actress Greta Garbo after they 
came to America. 
5. The Work of D. W. Griffith, 1907-1924 
Between the years 1909 and 1916, Griffith contrib- 
uted greatly to the technique and expressiveness of the 
motion picture. His “Birth of a Nation” and “Intoler- 
ance” remain classics, and their influence can be traced 
to subsequent American film production and to the 
work of Gance in France and Eisenstein in the U.S.S.R. 
This program follows his career from the time he first 
entered a studio to the decline of his era of productivity 
sometime before the advent of the talking film. 
6. Non-Fiction Films 
A special series of programs on the documentary, 
newsreel, industrial, and other non-fiction categories 
in which the film, from the time of its invention, has 
been used as an instrument for recording and impart- 
ing information. 
7. The Russian Film 
Since 1919 the film in Russia under State control has 
been used consciously as an instrument of instruction 
and propaganda. These programs trace the history of 
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the Russian film from the little known pre-Revolution- 
ary era through the great creative period 1919 to 1928. 
The Film Library is the custodian, not the owner, of the 
films it makes available to students. Therefore, before any 
films can be secured, two copies of a non-commercial 
license must be signed by the institutional exhibitor and 
the Director of the Film Library. This license prohibits 
the exhibition of the films at any public performance for 
which tickets are sold. 
Prices 
Series Programs and Additional Features—$15 per 
program. 
Special Fifty-Minute Programs—$10 per program. 
Short Subjects—$2 per reel. 
Further details may be obtained on request from the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. Address: 11 West 
53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





New Nerves for Teaching 
(Continued from page 14-T) 


Air help to develop powers of critical thinking?” 

Rochester teachers are profiting directly from the ac- 
tivities of at least three pioneering groups in the educa- 
tional motion picture field. Membership in the Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries has made March of Time 
films available to Rochester classrooms and has also pro- 
vided valuable information as to sources of other mate- 
rials. 

The Motion Picture Project of the American Council 
on Education under the direction of Dr. Charles F. Ho- 
ban has made valuable evaluation studies. This project 
has focused attention upon the necessity for educational 
film evaluations in terms of teaching objectives. An ar- 
rangement for active cooperation with the council's proj- 
ect in evaluating films is now being worked out to help 
Rochester teachers use films most intelligently. 

Motion pictures are now available from the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. The experimental use of these pictures un- 
der the direction of Dr. Alice V. Keliher, Director of the 
Commission, has indicated that there are great values 
to be achieved through their use. Miss Keliher’s demon- 
strations have clearly indicated that teachers must know 
how to guide pupil discussion skillfully without intrud- 
ing upon the thoughts and reactions the pictures have 
stimulated. 

These three groups have been of utmost importance 
in the development of a sound motion picture program 
for Rochester high schools. Projectors have been ac- 
‘quired, and a basic circulating sound film library now 
supplements the well established silent film library. Most 
of the silent films correlate with the teaching of science. 
The first sound film acquisitions are in the social studies 
field. The human relations films, available on a long term 
rental basis, are fortunately not limited by narrow sub- 
ject matter classification. 

(Concluded on next page) 





There are materials for all high 
school teachers. 

Another area in which progress is 
being made is the experimental ap- 
plication of electrical transcriptions 
to classroom instruction. If it is not 
practical to use regularly-broadcast 
radio. programs in classrooms, it is 
practical to bring them into class- 
rooms on discs. The value and place 
of such recorded materials is not yet 
clearly known, but efforts are being 
made to gain experience. At present 
only a limited number of recordings, 


other than of music, is available. The 
United States Office of Education is 
distributing the successful Immi- 
grants All-Americans All programs on 
electrical transcriptions. Orson 
Welles and his Mercury Players have 
made recorded adaptations of three 
Shakespearean plays. The Association 
of School Film Libraries is projecting 
a study effort to locate and make 
available other transcribed materials. 
In some cases local radio stations are 
making transcriptions available for 
classrooms. 








to understand.” 


or acted out.” 


Merchant of Venice 





ORSON WELLES’ MERCURY TEXT RECORDINGS 
Win Approval of School Pupils 


“The results were even more enjoyable because of Orson Welles. 
All the voices carried splendidly. The dialogue was very easy 


Eighth Grade Pupil, San. Marino, Cal. 


“These records are doing the world a great service. For there are 
some pupils who cannot get on to a story unless it is read to them 


High School Pupil, Newark, N. Y. 
Twelfth Night 


for further tnformation write 


HARPER & BROTHERS (Dept. S)—49 E. 33d St., New York 


Julius Caesar 
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If you use educational pilms 


you need the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to the selection of the latest 
and best films for use with all courses of study. !t lists currently obtainable 
films from all sources by subjects and decribes, evaluates and grades them. 
Full information is given concerning producers, distributors, terms and all 
necessary technical details. Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCATONAL 
FILM CATALOG always up to date. The subscription price of $4 includes a 
revised edition of the Foundation volume published in October 1939, plus 
quarterly supplements in January, April and July and a bound annual 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 











These developments should be fa- 
miliar to all teachers who are alert to 
the application of new means of com- 
munication to their teaching prob- 
lems. 

Most of the activity in applying 
radio, transcriptions, and motion pic- 
tures in the high school classroom 
seems at present to be confined to 
English and social studies. But this 
need not remain true. Perhaps it is 
easier at first to find and use record- 
ings in English classes, and motion 
pictures may be more readily avail- 
able for the social studies. Radio’s re- 
lation to English and the social stud- 
ies may be more apparent. But one 
can perceive application of modern 
communication methods to every sub- 
ject taught in secondary schools. It is 
not known definitely which aids can 
be used with which instructional 
problems, nor if they can make teach- 
ing more effective. There is the chal- 
lenge and the immediate task for 
high school teachers. They must de- 
termine the place and value of newer 
methods of communication in their 
daily teaching. 

Last year an extensive report was 
made on the findings of The Regents’ 
Inquiry Into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of 
New York. One statement from the 
summary report, Education for Amer- 
ican Life, summarizes the challenge 
well: “It is hardly necessary to call at- 
tention to the importance of these — 
newer tools for education. With their 
aid the schools of tomorrow will be 
able to do a better teaching job than 
we can do now—and often at less ex- 
pense. Any educational s¥stem which 
ignores these new methods and mech- 
anisms will soon find that it is out of 
date.”* 

Paul C. Reed, 

Director of Visual and Radio 
Education, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Foreign Language Films 


Fifty Foreign Films, reviewed by Otto F. 
Bond, 1939. University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago. 50c. 

Reviews French, Hungarian, Yiddish, 
Italian, Chinese, Spanish, Russian, and Ger- 
man films. Evaluates and suggests supple 
mentary film material for language courses, 
social studies classes, and courses in motion 
picture history, techniques, and criticism. 
Provides production data, a list of deposi- 
tories, su and sources of information on 
foreign language films in this country. 


* Education for American Life, page 28; New 
York: The McGraw Hill Book Company, 1938. 
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